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PART FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN ESCAPE FROM RIMMON— THE GLOBE TROTTSK 
GOES TO JeYPORE— CERTAIN MORAL REFLEC* 

TIONS THEREON. 

Except for those who, under compulsion of a tick 
certificate, arc flying Bombaywar<J$, it is good for 
every man to see some liiilc of the great Indian 
Empire and the strange folk who move about it. It 
is good to escape for a lime fr<nn !he House of Rim- 
mon — be it oflice or cuichrrry — ;ind to go abroad 
under no moic exacting ui.istri than |>ersonal inclin- 
alion, and with no moic drfmiic plan of travel than 
has the hoise, escaped fioui pasluic, f:cc upon the 
country side. The first result of such freedou is ex- 
treme bewilderment, and the second retluces the 
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8 . OCT OF INDIA. 

freed to a state of mind which, for his sins, must be 
the normal portion of the Globe-Trotter — the man 
who "does" kingdoms in days and writes books 
upon them in weeks. And this desperate facility is 
not as strange as it seems. By the time that an Eng- 
lishman has come by sea and rail tna America, 
Japan, Singapore and Ceylon, to India, he can — 
these eves have seen him do so — master in fivt min- 
utes the intricacies of the Indian Bradshaw, and tell 
an old resident exactly how and wliere the trains run. 
Can we wonder that the intoxication of success in 
hasty assimilation should make him overbold, and 
that he should try to grasp — but a full account of the 
insolent Globe-Trotter must be reserved. He is worthy 
of a book. Given absolute freedom for a month, the 
mind, as I have said, fails to take in the situation 
and, after much debate, contents inself with follow- 
ing in old and well-beaten ways — paths that we in 
India have no time to tread, but must leave to the 
country cousin who wears his/a^ritail fashion down 
his back, and says "cabman'' to the driver of the 
ticca-ghari. 

Now, Jeypore from the Anglo-Indian point of view 
is a station on the Rajputana-Malwa line, on the way 
to Bombay, where half an hour is allowed for dinner, 
and where there ought to be more protection from the 
sun than at present exists. Some few, more learned 
than the rest, know that garnets come from Jeypore, 
and here the limits of our wisdom are set. We do 
not, to quote the Calcutta shop-keeper, come out 
" for the good of our "ealth," and what touring we ac- 
complish is for the most part of! the line of rail. 
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For tliese reasons, and because he wished to study 
our winter birds of passage, one of the few thousand 
Englislimeii in India, on a date and in a place which 
have no concern with the story, sacrificed all his self- 
respect and became — at enormous person;il inconven- 
ience — a Globe-Trotter going to Jeypore, and leaving 
behind him for a little while all that old and well 
known life in which Commissioners «ind Deputy- 
Comissioners, Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Aidcs-de-Camp, Colonels and their wives, Majors, 
Captains and Subalterns after their kind move and 
rule and govern and squabble and fight and sell 
each other's horses and tell wicked stories of their 
neighbors. But before he had fully settled into his 
part or accustomed himself to saying, '^ Please take 
out this luggage,'* to the coolies at the stations, he 
saw from the train the Taj wrapped in the mists of 
the morning. 

There is a story of a Frenchman " who feared not 
God, nor regarded man," sailing to Egypt for the 
expressed purpose of scofTiiig at the Pyramids and 
— though this is hard to briicvc— at the great Napo- 
leon who had warred under their shadow. It is on 
record that that blasphemous Gatil came to the Great 
Pyt.imid and wept through mingled reverence and 
contrition, for he sprang from an emotional race. 
To understand his feelings it is necessary to have 
tcad a great deal loo much about the Taj, its design 
umi proportions, to have seen execrable pictutes of 
it at tttc Simla Fine Arts Kxhibition, to have had its 
praises sung by superior and travelled friends till the 
brain loathed the repetition of the word, and then, 
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sulky with want of sleep, heavy-eyed, unwashen and 
chilled, to come upon it suddenly. Under these cir- 
cumstances everything, you will concede, is in favor 
of a cold, critical and not too impartial verdict. As 
the Englishman leaned out of the carriage he saw 
first an opal-tinted cloud on the horizon, and later 
ceitain towers. The mists lay on the ground, so 
that the splendor seemed to be floating free of the 
earth ; and the mists rose in the background, so 
tliat at no time could everything be seen clearly. 
Then as the train sped forward, and the mists 
shifted and the sun shone upon the mists, the Taj 
took a hundred new shapes, each perfect and each 
beyond description. It was the Ivory Gate through 
which all good dreams come ; it was the realization 
of the '* glimmering halls of dawn" that Tennyson 
sings of ; it was veritably tlie " aspiration fixed," the 
" sign made stone " of a lesser poet ; and over and 
above concrete comparisons, it seemed the embodi- 
ment of all things pure, all things holy and all things 
unhappy. That was the mystery of the building. 
It may be that the mists wrought the witchery, and 
that the Taj seen in the dry sunlight is only as guide 
books say a noble structure. The Englishman could 
not tell, and has made a vow that he will never go 
nearer the spot for fear of breaking the charm of the 
unearthly pavilions. 

It may be, too, that each must view the Taj for 
himself with his own eyes ; working out his own in- 
terpretation of the sight. It is certain that no man 
can in cold blood and colder ink set down his im- 
pressions if he has been in the least moved. 
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To the one who watched and wondered that 
November morning the thing seemed full of sorrow 
— the sorrow of the man who built it for ilie woman 
he loved, and the sorrow of the workmen who died 
in the building — used up like calilc. And in the 
face of this sorrow the Tiij flusiied in the sunlight 
and was beautiful, after the beauty of a woman wlio 
has done no wrong. 

Here the train ran in under the walls of Agra 
Fort, and another train — of thought incoherent as 
that written above — came to an end. Let those who 
scoff at overmucii enthusiasm look at the Taj and 
thenceforward be dumb. It is well on the threshold 
of a journey to be taught reverence and awe. 

But there is no reverence in the Globe-Trotler : he 
is brazen. A Young Man from Manchester was 
travelling to Bombay in order — how the words hurt ! 
— to be home by Christmas. lie had come through 
America, New Zealand and Australia, and finding 
that he had ten days to spare at Bombay, conceived 
the modest idea of '* doing India." ** I don*t say 
that I've done it .«ll ; but you may say that I've seen 
a good deal." Then he explained that he h.i<l been 
•* much pleased '* at Agia, ** much plcasc<l " .ii Delhi, 
and, last profanation, ** very much pleasrtl " a: the Taj. 
Indeed he seemed to be going thtough litr just tiien 
••much pleased" at everything. With rare and 
sparkling originality he remarked that Iiuita was a 
'* big place.** and that there weie many things to 
buy. Verily, this Young Man must have been a 
delight to the Delhi boxwallahs. He had putchased 
shawls and embroidery ** to the tune of" a certain 
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number of rupees duly set forth, and he had pur- 
chased jewellery to another tune. These were gifts 
for friends at home, and he considered them "very 
Eastern." If silver filagree work modelled on Palais 
Royal patterns, or aniline blue scarves be " Eastern," 
he had succeeded in his heart's desire. For some 
inscrutable end it had been decreed that man shall 
take a delight in making his fellow-man miserable. 
The Englishman began to point out gravely the 
probable extent to which ilie Young Man from Man- 
chester had been swindled, and the Young Man said : 
•* By Jove. You don't say so. I hate being done. 
If there's anything I hate it's being done !** 

He had been so happy in the ** thought of getting 
home by Christmas," and so charmingly communi- 
cative as to the members of his family for whom such 
and such gifts were intended, that the Englishman cut 
short the record of fraud and soothed him by saying 
that he had not been so very badly " done " after all. 
This consideration was misplaced, for, his peace of 
mind restored, the Young Man from Manchester 
looked out of the window and, waving his hand over 
the Empire generally, said: ** I say. Look here. 
All those wells are wrong, you know !" The wells 
were on the wheel and inclined plane system ; but 
he objected to the incline, and said that it would be 
much better for the bullocks if they walked on level 
ground. Then light dawned upon him, and he said : 
** I suppose it's to exercise all their muscles. Y'know 
a canal horse is no use after he has been on the tow- 
path for some time. He can't walk anywhere but 
on the flat, y'know, and I suppose its just the same 
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with bullocks.*' The spurs of the Aravalis, under 
which the train was running, had evidently sug- 
gested tiiis brilliant idea which passed uncontra- 
dicted, for the Englishman was looking out of the 
window. 

If one were bold enough to generalize after the 
manner of Globe-Trotters, it would be easy to build 
up a theory on the well incident to account for the 
apparent insanity of some of our cold weather visit- 
ors. Even the Young Man from Manchester could 
evolve a complete idea for the training of well-bul- 
locks in the East at thirty-seconds* notice. How 
much the more could a cultivated observer from, let 
us say, an English constituency, blunder and pervert 
and mangle. We in this country have no time to 
work out the notion, which is worthy of the consid- 
eration of some leisurely Teuton intellect. 

Envy may have prompted a too bitter judgment 
of the Young Miin from Manchester ; for. as the train 
bore him from Jeypore to Ahmcdabad, happy In ** his 
getting home by Cliristmas/' pleased as a child with 
his Delhi atrocities, pink-cheeked, whiskered and 
superbly self-confident, the Hnglishman whose home 
for the time wms a dark bungalo.iihesonic hotel, 
watched his drp.irturc regretfully ; in lie knew 
exactly to what sc»rt of genial, chceiy Hiiiish house- 
hold, rich in untravellcil kin. ihal Young Man was 
Speeding. It is pleasant to pl.iy at Globe-Tiotting ; 
but to enter fully into the spirit of the piece, one 
must also be going home for Christmas, 
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CHAPTER II. 

RAJPUTANA, TH£ COCK-PIT OF INDIA — SOMETHING 

ABOUT THE HISTORY OF JEYPORE — THE 

GLOBE TROTTER SEES THE SIGHTS. 

If any part of a land strewn with dead men's bones 
have a special claim to distinction, Rajputana, as the 
cock-pit of India, stands first. East of Suez men do 
not build towers on the tops of hills for the sake of 
the view, nor do they stripe the mountain sides with 
bastioned stone walls to keep in cattle. Since the 
beginnings of time, if we are to credit the legends, 
there was fighting — heroic fighting — at the foot of 
the Aravalis, and beyond in the great deserts of sand 
penned by those kindly mountains from spreading 
over the heart of India. The " Thirty-six Royal 
Races " fought as royal races know how to do, 
Chohan with Rahtor, brother against brother, son 
against father. Later — but excerpts from the tan- 
gled tale of force, fraud, cunning, desperate love and 
more desperate revenge, crime worthy of demons and 
virtues fit for gods, may be found, by all who care to 
look, in the book of the man who loved tlie Rajputs 
and gave a life's labors in their behalf. From Delhi 
to Abu, and from the Indus to the Chambul, each 
yard of ground has witnessed slaughter, pillage ktkd 
rapine. But, to-day, the capital of the State, that 
Dhola Rae, son of Soora Singh, hacked out more 
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than nine hundred years ago wiih the sword from 
some weaker Tuler's realm, is lighted with gas, and 
possesses many striking and English peculiarities 

Dhola Rae was killed in due time, and for nine 
hundred years Jeypore, torn by the intrigues of un- 
ruly princes and princelings, fought Asiatically. 

When and how Jeypore became a feudatory of 
British power and in what manner we put a slur up- 
on Rajput honor — punctilious as the honor of the 
Pathan — are matters of which the Globe-Trotter 
knows more than we do. lie "reads up" — to 
quote his own words — a city before he comes to 
us, and, straightway going to another city, forgets, 
or, worse still, mixes what he has learnt — so that in 
the end he writes down the Rajput a Mahratta, says 
that Lahore is in the North-West Provinces and was 
once the capital of Sivaji, and piteously demands a 
** guide-book on all India, a thing that you can carry 
in your trunk y' know — that gives you plain descrip- 
tions of things without mixing you up." Here is a 
chance for a writer of discrimination and void of 
conscience ! 

But lo return to Jeypore — a pink city set on the 
border of a blue lake, and surrounded by the low, 
red spurs of the Araviilis — a city to see and to puizle 
over. There was once n luler of the State, cal let! 
Jey Singh, who lived in the days of Aurungieb, and 
did him service with foot and horse. He must have 
been the Solomon of R«i)putana, for through the 
forty-four years of his reign his ** wisdom iem«iined 
with him." He led armies, and when fighting was 
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over, turned to literatixrb ; lie intrigued desperately 
and successfully, but found time to gain a deep in- 
sight into astronomy, and, by what remains above 
ground now, we can tell that " whatsoever his eyes 
desired, he kept not from him." Knowing his own 
worth, he deserted the city of Amber founded by 
Dhola Rae among the hills, and, six miles further, in 
the open plain, bade one Vedyadhar, his architect, 
build a new city, as seldom Indian city v/as built be- 
fore — with huge streets straight as an arrow, sixty 
yards broad, and cross-streets broad and straight. 
Many years afterwards the good people of America 
builded their towns after this pattern, but knowing 
nothing of Jey Singh, they took all the credit to 
themselves. 

He built himself everything that pleased him, 
palaces and gardens and temples, and then died, and 
was buried under a white marble tomb on a hill over- 
looking the city. He was a traitor, if history speak 
truth, to his own kin, and he was an accomplished 
murderer, but he did his best to ciieck infanticide ; he 
reformed the Mahomedan calendar ; he piled up a 
superb library and he made Jeypore a marvel. 

Later on came a successor, educated and enlight- 
ened by all the lamps of British Progress, and con- 
verted the city of Jey Singh into a surprise — a big 
bewildering, practical joke. He laid down sumptu- 
ous trottoirs of hewn stone, and central carriage 
drives, also of hewn stone, in the main street ; he, 
that is to say, Colonel Jacob, the Superintending 
Engineer of the State, devised a water supply for the 
city and studded tlie ways with stand-pipes. He 
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built gas works, set a-foot a School of Art, a Museum, 
all tiie things in fact which are necessary to Western 
municipal welfare and comfort, and saw that they 
were the best of their kind. How much Colonel 
Jacob has done, not only for the good of Jeypore city 
but for the good of the Stale at large, will never be 
known, because the officer in question is one of the 
not small class who resolutely refuse to talk about 
their own work. The result of the good woik is that 
the old and the new, the rampantly raw and the sul- 
lenly old, stand cheek-by-jowl in startling contrast. 
Thus, the branded bull trips over the rails of a steel 
tramway which brings out the city rubbish ; the lac- 
quered and painted ruth^ behind the two little stag- 
like trotting bullocks, catches its primitive wheels in 
the cast-iron gas-lamp post wit!) the brass noiile 
a-top, and all Rajputana, gaily-clad, smallturbancd 
swaggering Rajputana, circulates along the magnifi- 
cent pavements. 

The fortress-crowned hills look down upon the 
stiange medley. One of them bears on its flank in 
huge white letters the cheny inscript ** Welcome I" 
This was made when the Piince of Wales visited 
Jeypore to shoot his fiist tige. ; but the average 
traveller of to-day may appropi late the message to 
himself, for Jeypore takes great cate of stiangeis and 
shows them all courtesy. This.by the way.demoial- 
izes the Globc-Trotler, whose fii"St cry is : ** Where 
can we get hoises.^ Wheie can we get elephants? 
Who is the man to write to for all these things }" 

Thanks to the couitesy of the Maharaja, it t» pos- 
sible to see everything, but foi the incurious who 
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yv S^H^ vtiiv^n through their sights, a jour- 
A v^a ^t*\ sv«^ of the great main streets is a day's 
;v.»^.UiU. vsVM|vAtion, The view is as unobstructed 
X .Ki, yv: v^ Oh.imps Elysees ; but in place of tlie 
wa.u \;\vi*^ h\MU5 of Paris, rises a long line of open- 
ws' < Nviv^u \v.-ill, the prevailing tone of which is 
vv.ujv, vx4uuwrl pink, but house-owners have unlimited 
I'uvaw U^ vlccoraie their tenements as they please. 
Uvi-K^ v\ iMvvjidly considered, is Hindu, and her 
aivhiUsUur of the riotous, many-arched type which 
gvcu ih<? Ulobc-Trollcr after a short time learns to 
wall bluidu. It is neither temperate nor noble, but 
ii :»v4U^t)cs the general desire for something that 
** K^Hy looks Indian." A perverse taste for low 
voinpauy drew the Englishman from the pavement — 
to walk upon a real stone pavement is in itself a 
privilege — up a side-street where he assisted at a 
quail fight and found the low-caste Rajput a cheery 
and affable soul. The owner of the losing quail was 
a sowar in the Mahariija*s army. He explained that 
his pay was six rupees a month paid bi-monthly. 
He was cut the cost of his khaki blouse, brown- 
leather accoutrements and jack-boots ; lance, saddle, 
sword and horse were given free. He refused to 
say for how many months in the year he was drilled, 
and said vaguely that his duties were mainly escort 
ones, and he had no fault to find with them. The 
defeat of his quail had vexed him, and he desired the 
Sahib to understand that the sowars of his High- 
ncss*s army could ride. A clumsy attempt at a com- 
pliment so fired his martial blood that he climbed 
into his saddle, and then and there insisted on show- 
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!ng off his horsemansliip. The road was narrow, the 
lance was long, and the horse was a big one, but no 
one objected, and the Englisliman sat him down on 
a doorstep and watched the fun. The hoisc seemed 
in some shadowy way familiar. His he;id was not 
tlie le;in head of tlie Katitiawar, nor his crest the 
crest of the Marwarri, and his fore-legs did not seem 
to belong to the stony district. " Where did he 
come from?" The sowar pointed noiiliward and 
said " from Amrilsar,** but he pronounced it ** Arml- 
xar." Many horses had been bought at the spring 
fairs in the Punjab ; they cost about Rs.aoo each, 
perliaps more, the sowar could not say. Some came 
from Ilissar and some from other places beyond 
Delhi. They wcie very good horses. "That horse 
there," he pointed to one a little distance down the 
street, "is the son of a big Sirkar hoise — the kind 
that the Sirka^ make for breeding liorses — so high !'* 
The owner of "that hoise" swaggeretl up, jaw- 
bandaged and catnuiustache<! and hade the English- 
man look at his mount ; b(iug)it, of coutsr. when a 
hiicha. Both men together said that ;hc Sahib had 
better examine the Maharaja Sahibs stable where 
there were hundreds of hoises, huge as elephants or 
tiny as sheep. 

To the stables the Englishman ;.ccoi<!ingly went, 
knowing befoiehand what he wouhl find, and won- 
dering whether the Siikar's "big horses'* were 
meant to get mounts for Rajput sowart. T)ie Maha- 
raja's stables are royal in siie ant appointment!. 
The enclosure round which they stand must be about 
half a mile long — it allows ample space fur exercis- 
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i»^g» besklea paddocks for tiie colts. The horses, 
about two hundred and fifty, are bedded in pure 
white sand — bad for ilie coat if they roll, but good 
for tlie feet — the pickets are of white marble, the 
heel-ropes in every case of good sound rope, and in 
every case the stables are exquisitely clean. Each 
stall contains above the manger, a curious little bunk 
for the syce who, if he uses the accommodation, must 
assuredly die once each hot weather. 

A journey round the stables is saddening, for the 
attendants are very anxious to strip their charges, 
and the stripping shows so much. A few men in 
India are credited with the faculty of never forget- 
ting a horse they have once seen, and of knowing the 
produce of every stallion they have met. The Eng- 
lishman would have given something for their com- 
pany at that hour. His knowledge of horseflesh was 
very limited ; but he felt certain that more than one 
or two of the sleek, perfectly groomea counlry-breds 
should have been justifying their existence in the 
ranks of the British cavalry, instead of eating their 
heads off on six seers of gram and one oigcor per diem. 
But they had all been honestly bought and honestly 
paid for ; and there was nothing in the wide world to 
prevent His Highness, if he wished to do so, from 
sweeping up the pick and pride of all the horses in the 
Punjab. The attendants appeared to take a wicked 
delight in saying ** eshlud-bred " very loudly and 
with unnecessary emphasis as they threw back tbe 
loin-cloth. Sometimes they were wrong, but in too 
many cases they were right. 
The Englishman left the stables and the great cen- 
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tral maidan, where a nervous Hlluclii was being taught, 
by a perfect net-work of ropes, to ** monkey-junip," 
and went out into tli^ streets reflecting on the work- 
ing of horse-breeding operations under the Govern- 
ment of India, and the advantages of having unltm- 
ted money wherewith to profit by other people's 
mistakes. 

Then, as happened to the great Tartarin of Tare- 
scon in Milianah, wild beasts began to roar, and a 
crowd of little boys laughed. The lions of Jeyporc 
are tigers, caged in a public place for the sport of the 
people, who hiss at them and disturb their royal feel- 
ings. Two or three of the six great brutes are mag- 
nificent. All of them aie short-tempered, and the 
bars of their captivity not too strong. A pariah-dog 
was furtively trying to scratch out a fragment of 
meat from between the bars of one of the cages, and 
the occupant tolerated lii:n. Giowtng bolder, the 
starveling growled ; the tiger struck .it him with his 
paw and the dc»g fled howling with fear. When he 
rrturned, he btouglit two f fiends with him, and the 

«> mockcil the captive frotn a distance. 

It WAS not a pleasant sight .iti 1 suggested Globe- 
Tioticrs — gentlemen who im.igine tiiut**m(>ie cur- 
iicles " should Come at their bulvltng, and on being 
undeceived become abusive. 
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CHAPTER in. 



doing amber — a city that will never wake — the 

Maharaja's cotton-press. 

And what shall be said of Amber, Queen of the 
Pass — the city that Jcy Singh bade his people slough 
as snakes cast their skins. The Globe-Trotter will 
assure you that it must be "done" before anything 
else, and the Globe-Trotter is, for once, perfectly 
correct. Amber lies between six and seven miles 
from Jcy pore among the ** tumbled fragments of 
the hills," and is reachable by so prosaic a con- 
veyance as a ticca-ghari, and so uncomfortable a one 
as an elephant. He is provided by the Maharaja, 
and the people who make India their prey, are apt 
to accept his services as a matter of course. 

Rise very early in the morning, before the stars 
have gone out, and drive through the sleeping city 
till the pavement gives place to cactus and sand, and 
educational and enlightened institutions to mile upon 
mile of semi-deciiyed Hindu temples — brown- and 
weather-beaten — running down to the shores of the 
great Man Sagar Lake, wherein xirc more ruined 
temples, palaces and fragments of causeways. The 
water-birds have their home in the half-submerged 
arcades and the mugger nuzzles the shafts of the 
pillars. It is a fitting prelude to the desolation of 
Amber. Beyond the Man Sagar the road of to-day 
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climbs up-hill, and by its side tuns tlie huge stone- 
causeway of yesterday — blocks sunk in concrete. 
Down this path the swoids of Amber went out to 
kill. A triple wall rings the city, and, at the third 
gate, the road drops into the valley of Amber. la 
the half light of dawn, a great city sunk between 
hills and built round three sides of a lake is dimly 
visible, and one waits to catch the hum that should 
arise from it as the day breaks. The air in the 
valley is bitterly chill. With the growing light. 
Amber stands revealed, and the traveller sees tliat 
it is a city that will never wake. A few mrenas live 
in huts at tlie end of the vallry, but the temples, the 
shrines, the palaces and the ticrson-ticrs of houses 
are desolate. Trees grow in and split u(>on the 
walls, the windows are filled with bmsh wood, and 
the cactus chokes the strc*et. The Englishman made 
his way up the side of the hill to the grc«it palace 
that overlooks everything except the red fort of 
Jeighur, guardian of Ambci. As the clcphantswung 
up the steep roads paved with stone and built out on 
the sides o( the hill, the Englishman looked into 
empty houses uhere the little grey squiircl sat and 
scratched its ears. The peacock walked upon the 
lionse-t(»ps, and the blue pigeon roosted within, lie 
passed undet iron-studded gates wheteof the hinges 
were eaten out wiih rust, and by walls plumed and 
crowned with gi.iss, ant! under mi»rc gateways, till, 
at last, he reached the palace and cime suddenly into 
a great quadrangle where two blinded, aiiogant 
stallions, coveretl with red and gold trapptngs, 
screamed and neighed at each other from opposite 
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,...1. Of ihe vast space. For a little time these were 

,h^o«lv visible living beings, and they were in perfect 

^.vvni* with the spirit of the spot. Afterwards 

>.,tain workmen appeared, for it seems tiiat the 

M^h^raja keeps the old palace of his forefathers in 

cx»d repair, but they were modern and mercenary, 

ind with great difficulty' were detached from the 

skirts of the traveller. A somewhat extensive cx- 

i^rience of palace-seeing had taught him that it is 

best to sec palaces alone, for the Oriental as a guide 

/ is undiscriminating and sets too great a store on 

/ corrugated iron-roofs and glazed drain-pipes. 

i Q^ jjjc Englishman went into this palace built of 

stone bedded on stone, springing out of scarped rock, 

and reached by stone ways — nothing but stone. 

Presently, he stumbled across a little temple of Kali, 

a irera of marble tracery and inlay, very dark and, 

at that hour of the morning, very cold. 

If as Violet-le-Duc tells us to believe, a building 
reflects the character of its inhabitants, it must be 
impossible for one reared in an Eastern palace to 
think straightly or speak freely or — but here the 
annals of Rajputana contradict the theory — to act 
openly. The crampt and darkened rooms, the nar- 
row smooth-walled passages with recesses where a 
man might wait for his enemy unseen, the maze of 
ascending and descending stairs leading nowhither, 
the ever present screens of marble tracery that may 
hide or reveal so much, — all these things breathe of 
plot and counter-plot, league and intrigue. In a 
living palace where the sightseer knows and feels 
that there are human beings everwhere, and that he 
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is followed by scores of unseen eyes, the impression 
is almost unendurable. In a dead palace — a ceme- 
tery of loves and lialreds done with hundreds of 
years ago, and of plotiings thai had for llieir end — 
though the grey beards who plotted knew it not — 
the coming of the British tourist with guide-book 
and sun-hal — oppression gives place to simply im- 
pertinent cm iosity. The Englishman wandered into 
all parts of the palace, for there was no one to stop 
him — not even the ghosts of the dead Ranis — through 
ivory-studded doors, into the women's quarters, 
where a stream of water once flowed over a chiselled 
marble channel. A cieeper had set its hands upon 
the lattice there, and there was dust of old nests in 
one of the niches in the wall. Did the lady of light 
virtue who managed to become possessed of so great 
a portion of Jey Singhs library ever set her dainty 
feet in the tiim garden of the Hall of Pleasure be- 
yond the screen -woik ? Was it in the forty-pillared 
Hall of Audience that the order went foith that the 
Chief of Biijoogliar was to be stain, and from what 
wall did the King look out when the horsemen clat- 
tered up liie steep stone path to the palace, bearing 
on their s.iddle-bows the heads of the bravest of 
Rajoie ? There were questions ijinnmerable to be 
asked in each couit and keep and ceil ; aye, but the 
only answer was the cooing of the pigeons on the 
walls. 

If a man desire 1 l»eanty, thrte was enough and to 
spaie in the p.ilacr ; and of strength more than 
enough. By inlay anil cafved marble, by glass and 
colori the Kings who took their pleasure in that now 
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a^v^.M^ ^Mlt^ w*<ie 9l\\ that their eyes rested upon 
wx^jkt 4*N> *Mperb. But any description of the artistic 
mO^ v^ ll^paUce, if it were not impossible, would be 
^^,*u^Mwe. The wise man will visit it when time 
^Mf>i ssv^^KMi serve, and will then, in some small 
^*^H^^^«^A understand what must have been the riot- 
s»^^N *^^ptuous, murderous life to which our Govern- 
ss*^*wd Lieutenant-Governors, Commissioners and 
IVi^utv Commissioners. Colonels and Captains and 
Oi« Subalterns after their kind, have put an end. 

From the top of the palace you may read if you 
l>|ease the Book of Ezekiel written in stone upon the 
hillside. Coming up, the Englishman had seen the 
city from below or on a level. He now looked into 
ilt very heart — the heart that had ceased to beat. 
There was no sound of men or cattle, or grind-stones 
in those pitiful streets — nothing but the cooing of the 
pigeons. At first it seemed that the palace was not 
ruined at all — ^that presently the women would come 
up on the house-tops and the bells would ring in the 
temples. But as he attempted to follow with his eye 
the turns of the streets, the Englishman saw that 
they died out in wood tangle and blocks of fallen 
stone, <nnd that some of the houses were rent with 
great cracks, and pierced from roof to road with 
holes that let in the morning sun. The drip-stones 
of the eaves were gap-toothed, and the tracery of the 
screens had fallen out so that zenana-rooms lay 
shamelessly open to the dny. On the outskirts of 
the city, the strong walled houses dwindled and sank 
down to mere stone-heaps and faint indications of 
plinth and wall, hard to trace against the background 
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of Stony soil. The shadow of the palace lay over two- 
thirds of the city and the trees deepened the shadow. 
** He who has bent him o'er the dead ** after the hour 
of which Byron sings, knows that the features of the 
man become blunted as it were — the face begins to 
fade. The same hideous look lies on the face of the 
Queen of the Pass, and when once this is rtalized, 
the eye wonders that it could have ever believed in 
the life of her. She is the city '* whose graves are set 
in the side of the pit, and her company is, round 
about her graves/* sister of Pathros, Zoan and No. 

Moved by a thoroughly insular instinct, the Eng- 
lishman took up a piece of plaster and heaved it 
from the palace wall into the dark streets below. It 
bounded from a house-top to a window-ledge, and 
tlicnce into a little square, and the sound of its fall 
was hollow and echoing, as the sound of a stone in a 
well. Then the silence closed up upon the sound, 
till in the far away courtyaul below the roped stal- 
lions began screaming afresh. There may be deso- 
lation in the gicat Indian Desert to the westward, 
and there is desolation upon the o(>en seas ; but the 
desolation of Amber is brvond the loneliness either 
of land or sea. Men by thr hundred thousand must 
have toiled at tlie walls that bound it, the temples 
and bastions that stud the walls, the foi t that over- 
looks all, the canals that once lifted water to the 
palace, and the garden in i'«r Like of the valley. 
Renan could describe it as it stands to-day, and 
Vereschaguin could paint it. 

Arrived at tliit satisfactory conclusion, the Eng- 
lishman went down thiough the pahice and the 
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scores of venomous and suggestive little rooms, to 
the elephant in the courtyard, and was taken back in 
due time to the Nineteentli Century in the shape of 
His Highness, the Maharajah's Cotton-Press, return- 
ing a profit of twenty-seven per cent., and fitted with 
two engines of fifty horse-power each, an hydraulic 
press, capable of exerting a pressure of three tons 
per square inch, and everything else to correspond. 
It stood under a neat corrugated iron roof close to 
the Jeypore Railway Station, and was in most per- 
fect order, but somehow it did not taste well after 

^ Amber. There was aggressiveness about the engines 

/ and the smell of the raw cotton. 

I The modern side of Jeypore must not be mixed 

I with the ancient. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HINDU TEMPLE OP MAHADEO THE WORLD OF 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD IS A TOUCHING AND 

UNSOPHISTICATED PLACE — READING ZOLA's 

MOST ZOLAISTIC NOVELS — THE MAVO 

HOSPITAL AND THE MUSEUM. 

From the Cotton-Press the Englishman wandered 
through the wide streets till he came into a Hindu 
temple — rich in marble stone and inlay, and a deep 
and tranquil silence, close to the Public Library of 
the State. The brazen bull was hung with flowers, 
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and men were burning tlie evening incense before 
Maliadco, while those who had prayed tlicir prayer 
beat upon the belis hanging from the roof and passed 
out, secure in the knowlcdt^c th.tt the god hatl heard 
them. If thcie be mucii religion, tliere is litile rever- 
ence, as Westerns un<lerstand the term, in the sri vices 
of the gods of the East. A tiny lillle maiden, child 
of a monstrously ugly priest, with one chalk-white 
eye, staggered across the marble pavement to the 
shrine and thicw, with a gust of cliildish hiughier, 
the blossoms she was carrying into the lap of the 
great Mahadeo himself. Then she made as thougli 
she would leap up to tlie bells and ran away, still 
laughing, into the shadow of the cells brhin<l the 
shrine, while her father explained that she was but a 
baby and that Mahadeo would take no notice. The 
temple, he said, was s(>ecially favored by the Mah.i- 
raja, and drew from lands an income of twenty thou- 
sand rupees a year. Thakooisand gjcat men aUo 
gave gifts out of their benevolence ; and there was 
nothing in the wide world to prevent an Englishman 
from following their example. 

By this time, for Amber and the Cotton-Piess had 
filled the hours, night was falling, .itid the ptirsts un- 
ho<»kcd the swinging jets and began to light up the 
impassive f.icc of Mahadeo with gas ! They used 
Taend%l:kker maiches. 

Full nigiit brought the hotel and its curiously- 
composed human menagrfie. 

Thcie is. if a work-a-day woild will give credit, a 
focirty entirely outside, and unconnected with, that 
of the Station — a planet within a planet, where 
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nobody knows anytliing about tlie Collector's wife, 
tlic Colonel's dinner-party, or what was really the 
matter with the Engineer. It is a curious, an in- 
satiably curious, thing, and its literature is Newman's 
Bradshaw, Wandering ** old arm-sellers " and 
others live upon it, and so do the garnetmen and the 
makers of ancient Rajput shields. The world of the 
innocents abroad is a touching and unsophisticated 
place, and its very atmosphere urges the Anglo- 
Indian unconsciously to extravagant mendacity. Can 
you wonder, then, that a guide of long-standing 
should in time grow to be an accomplished liar? 

Into this world sometimes breaks the Anglo- 
Indian returned from leave, or a fugitive to the sea, 
and his presence is like that of a well-known land- 
mark in the desert. The old arms-seller knows and 
avoids him, and he is detested by the jobber of 
gharis who calls every one " my lord " in English, 
and panders to the ** glaring race anomaly " by say- 
ing that every carriage not under his control is 
rotten, my lord, having been used by natives." One 
of the privileges of playing at tourist is the brevet- 
rank of "Lord." Hazur is not to be compared 
with it. 

At first, upon heaing the obsequious ** Lord " of 
the natives, there comes a feeling of having duped 
some one, but this soon wears away, and the tourist 
grows accustomed to the appellation, much as a poor 
man does to a huge fortune suddenly acquired. In 
fact, iie is, in the course of a few days, prone to re- 
gard it as his due in this region, and would mentally 
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remark the omission of the sobriquet. Such is 
human nature. 

There arc many, and some very curious, methods 
of seeing India. One of these is buying Englisii 
translations of tlie more Zolaistic of ZuLi's novels 
and reading them from breakfast to dinnei-iime In 
the verandah. Yet another, even simpler, is Ameri- 
can in its conception. Take a Newman's Bradskaw 
and a blue pencil, and race up and down the length 
of the Empire, ticking off the names of the stations 
"done." To do this thoroughly, keep strictly to 
the railway buildings and form your conclusions 
through the carriage-windows. These eyes have 
seen both ways of working in full blast, and, on the 
whole, the first is the most commendable. 

Let us consider now with due reverence the 
modern side of Jey(>ore. It is difficult to write of a 
nickel-plated civilization set down under the imme- 
morial Aravalis in the first state of Rajputana. The 
red-grey hills seem to laugh at it, and the ever-shift- 
ing sand-dunes under the hills take no account of it, 
for they advance upon the bases of the mono- 
gramme<l, coronet-crowned lamp-posts, and fill up 
the points of the natty tramways near the Water- 
works, which are the out-posts of the civilization of 
Jrypore. 

Escape from the city by the Railway Station till 
you meet the cactus and the mudbank and the 
Maharaj.i's Cotton-Press. Pass between a tramway 
and a tiough for wayfaring camels till your foot 
sinks aiikle-deep in soft sand, and you come upon 
what seems to be the fringe of illimitable desert, 
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mound upon mound of tussocks overgrown with 
plumed grass where the parrots sit and swing. Here, 
if you hcive kept to the road, you shall find a bund 
faced wiih stone, a great tank, and pumping machin- 
ery fine as the heart of a municipal engineer can de- 
sire — pure water, sound pipes and well-kept engines. 
If you belong to what is sarcastically slyled an ** able 
£ind intelligent municipality " under the British Raj, 
go down to the level of the tank, scoop up the water 
in your hands and drink, thinking meanwhile of the 
defects of tlie town whence you came. The exper- 
ience will be a profitable one. There are statistics 
in connection with the Water-works figures relating 
to "three-throw-plungers," delivery and supply, 
which should be known to the professional reader. 
They would not interest the unprofessional who 
would learn his lesson among the thronged stand- 
pipes of the city. 

While the Englishman was preparing in his mind 
a scathing rebuke for an erring municipality that he 
knew of, a camel swung across the sands, its driver's 
jaw and brow bound mummy fashion to guard 
against the dust. The man was evidently a stranger 
to the place, for he pulled up and asked the English- 
man where the drinking trouf];hs were. He was a 
gentleman and bore very patiently with the English- 
man's absurd ignorance of his dialect. He had come 
from some village, with an unpronounceable name, 
thirty J^os away, to sec his i)rothcr*s son who was sick 
in the big Hospital. While the camel was drinking 
the man talked, lying back on his mount. He knew 
nothing of Jcyporc, except liic names of certain 
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Englishmen in it, the men who, he s.iitl, had made 
tlie Water-works and built the Hospilal for hti 
brother's son's comfort. 

And this is the curious feature of Jcypore ; though 
happily the city is not unique in its peculiarity. 
When the late Maharaja ascended the throne, more 
than fifty years ago, it was his royal will and plea- 
sure that Jeypore should advance. Whether he was 
prompted by love for his suhjccts. desire fur praise, 
or the magnificent vanity with which Jcy Singli 
must liave been so largely dowered, are questions 
that concern nobody. In the latter years of his 
reign, he was supplied with Englishmen who made 
the State their father-land, and identified themselves 
with its progress as only Englishmen can. Behind 
them stood the Maharaja ready to S|>end money with 
a lavishness that no Supreme Goverment would 
dream of ; and it would not be too much to say that 
the two made the State what it is. When Kam Singh 
died, Madlio Singh, his succcssoi. a coiisct vative 
Hindu, forebore to interfere in any way wiili the work 
that was going forward. It is said in the city that 
he does not overburden himself with the cares of 
State, the driving power hnng mainly in thr han<is 
of a Bengali, who has rvri\ thing hut the name of 
Minister. Nor do tiie Englishmen, it is said in the 
city, mix themselves with the business of govern- 
ment ; their business l>cing wholly executive. 

They can, according to the voice of the tity, do 
what they pleasr, and the voice <>( tiic citv not in 
the main roads l>iit in the little side-alleys wtiete the 
ttalUless bull blocks the patii — attests how welt their 
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pleasure has suited the pleasure of the people. In 
truth, to men of action few things could be more 
delightful than having a State of fifteen thousand 
square miles placed at their disposal, as it were, to 
leave their mark on. Unfortunately for the vagrant 
traveller, those who work hard for practical ends 
prefer not to talk about their doings, and he must, 
therefore, pick up what information he can at second- 
hand or in the city. The men at the stand-pipes ex- 
plain that the Maharaja Sahib's father gave the order 
for the Water-works and that Yakub Sahib made 
them — not only in the city but out away in the dis- 
trict. ** Did people grow more crops thereby ?*' Of 
course they did : were canals made to wash in only ?*' 
•* How much more crops ?** " Who knows ? The 
Sahib had better go and ask some official." In- 
creased irrigation means increase of revenue for the 
State somewhere, but the man who brought about 
the increase does not say so. 

After a few days of amateur globe-trotting, a 
shamelessness great as that of the other loafer — the 
red-nosed man who hangs about compounds and is 
always on the eve of starting for Calcutta — possesses 
the masquerader ; so that he feels equal to asking a 
Resident for a parcel-gilt howdah, or dropping into 
dinner with a Lieutenant-Governor. No man has a 
^ right to keep anything back from a Globe-Trotter, 
who is a mild, temperate, gentlemanly and unobtru- 
sive seeker after truth. Therefore he who, without a 
word of enlightenment, sends the visitor into a city 
which he himself has beautified and adorned and 
made clean and wholesome, deserves unsparing ex- 
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posure. And the city may be trusted to betray him. 
The main in the Ram Newa's Gardens, Gardens — 
here the Englishman can speak from a fairly exten- 
sive experience — finer than any in India and fit to 
rank with the best in Paris — says that the Maharaja 
gave the order and Yakub Saliib made the Gardens. 
He also says that the Hospital just outside the Gar- 
dens was built by Yakub Sahib, and if the Sahib will 
go to the centre of the Gardens, he will find another 
big building, a Museum by the same hand. 

Hut the Englishman went first to the Hospital, and 
found the out-patients beginning to arrive. A Hos- 
pital cannot tell lies about its own progress as a 
municipality can. Sick folk either come or lie in 
their own villages. In the case of the Mayo Hos- 
pital, they came, and the operation-book showed that 
they had been in the habit of coming. Doctors at 
issue with provincial and local administrations, Civil 
Surgeons who cannot grt thrir indents complied 
with, ground-down and mutinous practitioners all 
India over, wouM do well to visit the Mayo Hospital, 
Jeypore. They might, in the exceeding bitterness 
of their envy, be able to puim out some defects in its 
supplies, or its beds, or its splints, oi in tlie absolute 
isolation of the women's qu.utrrs iicnn the men's. 

Envy is a low and drgradin^ passion, and should 
be striven against. From the Hospit.it the English- 
man went to the Museum in llie centie of the (vardens, 
and was eaten up by il, for Museums appealed to him. 
The casing of the jewel was in the tirsi place superb — 
a wonder of carven while stone of the IndoSaracenic 
style. It stood on a stone pimth, and was rich ia 
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stone-tracery, green marble columns from Ajmir, red 
marble, white marble colonnades, courts with foua* 
tains, richly-carved wooden doors, frescoes, inlay and 
color. The ornamentation of the the tombs of Delhi, 
the palaces of Agra and the walls of Amber, have 
been laid under contribution to supply the designs 
in bracket, arch and soffit ; and stone-masons from 
the Jeypore School of Art have woven into the work 
the best that their hands could produce. The build- 
ing in essence if not in the fact of to-day, is the work 
of Free Masons. The men were allowed a certain scope 
in their choice of detail and the result • . . but 
it should be seen to be understood, as it stands in 
those Im|>erial Gardens. And, observe, the man who 
had designed it, who had superintended its erection, 
had said no word to indicate that there were such a 
thing in the place, or that every foot of it, from the 
domes of the roof to the cool green chunam dadoes 
and the carving of the rims of the fountains in the 
court-yard, was worth studying ! Round the arches 
of the great centre court are written in Sanskrit 
and Hindi, texts from the great Hindu writers of old 
bearing on the beauty of wisdom and the sanctity of 
knowledge. 

In the central corridor are six great frescoes, each 
about nine feet by five, copies of illustrations in the 
Royal Folio of the Rasmmamek^ the M^kmkkarmta^ 
which Abkar caused to be done by the best artists 
of his day. The original is in the Museum, and he 
who can steal it, will find a purchaser at any price 
up to fifty thousand pounds. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THK WONDERFUL MUSEUM 

OF JEYPORE — THEN GO TO THE PALACE OF THE 

MAHARAJA — THE BRONZE HORSE AND THE 

YANTI SAMRAT, PRINCE OF DIALS — 

•• ADSMIR." 

Internally, there is, in all honesty, no limit to the 
luxury of the Jeypore Museum. It revels in *• South 
Kensington " cases — of the approved pallern — that 
turn the beholder homesick, and South Kensington 
labels, whereon the description, measurements and 
price of each object, are fairly printed. These make 
savage one who knows how labelling is bungled in 
some of the Government Museums — those starved 
barns that are supposed to hold the economic ex- 
hibits, not of little States but of great Provinces. 

The floors are of dark red chunam. ovetlaid with a 
discreet and silent matting ; the doors, where they 
are not plate glass, are f»f carved wood, no two alike, 
hinged by sumptuous bmss hinges on to marble 
jambs and opening without noisr. On the carved 
marble pillars of each hall are (\xei\ revolving cases 
of the S. K. M. paltrrn to show textile fabrics, gold 
lace and ihr like. In tlie rrcesses of the walls are 
more cases, and on the railing of the gallery that run* 
round each of the three great central rooms, are fixed 
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Vm CA<«; to hold natural history specimens and 
YiKsie^h of fruits and vegetables. 

Hear this, Governments of India from the Punjab 
to Madras ! The doors come true to the jamb, the 
cases, which have been through a hot weather, are 
neither warped nor cracked, nor are there unseemly 
tallowHirops and flaws in the glasses. The maroon 
cloth, on or against which the exhibits are placed is 
of close texture, untouched by the moth, neither 
stained nor meagre nor sunfaded ; the revolving 
cases revolve freely and without rattling ; there is 
not a sp>eck of dust from one end of the building to 
the other, because the menial staff are numerous 
enough to keep everything clean, and the Curator's 
office is a veritable office — not a shed or a bath-room, 
or a loose-box partitioned from the main building. 
These things are so because money has been s|>ent 
on the Museum, and it is now a rebuke to all other 
Museums in India, from Calcutta downwards. 
Whether it is not too good to be buried away in a 
native State is a question which envious men may 
raise and answer as they choose. Not long ago, the 
editor of a Bombay paper passed through it, but 
having the interests of the Egocentric Presidency 
before his eyes, dwelt more upon the idea of the 
building than its structural beauties ; saying that 
Bombay, who professed a weakness for technical ed- 
ucatipn should be ashamed of herself. And herein 
he^as quite right. 

The system of the Museum is complete in intention 
as are its appointments in design. At present there 
are some fifteen thousand objects of art,** surprising 
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In themselves " as, Count Smaliork would say, a 
complete exposition of the arts, from enamels to 
pottery and from brass-ware to stone-carving, of the 
State of Jeypore, They are compared wiili similar 
arts of other lands. Thus a Damio's sworcl — a gem 
of lacquer-plated silk and stud-work — flanks the 
itUu*ars of Marwarand xUcjfsaiisoi Tonk ; and repro- 
ductions of Persian and Russian btass-woik stand 
side by side with the handicrafts of the pupils of the 
Jeypore School of Ait. A photograph of His High- 
ness the present Maharaja is set among the arms, 
which are the most prominent features of the first or 
metal-room. As the villagers enter, they salaam rev- 
erently to the photo, and then move on slowly, with 
an evidently intclligrni ititerest in what they see. 

Ruskin could describe the scene admnably — point- 
ing out how reverence must precede the stu<ly of art, 
and how it is good for Kngiishmen and Rajputs 
alike to bow on occasion before Ctcislrr's cap. They 
thumb the revolving cases of cloths <!«> those rustics, 
and artlessly try to feel the texture ihiough the pro- 
tecting glass. The main object of tiie Museum is 
avowedly provincial — to slh>vv the rr.ifisman of Jey- 
pore the best that his pretlecessoi!» couM do, and to 
show him what foreij»n aitisls havr donr. In time- 
but the Curator of tiie Musrutn li..s many schemes 
which will assuredly t>ear (tuit in tiinr. and it would 
be unfair to divulge them. Let th'»se who doubt the 
thoroughness of a Museum untier otif man's control, 
built, filled and endowed with rov.il genrroMiy— an 
institution perfectly independent o( the Cioveinment 
of India — go and exhaustively vi^tt lit. Hcndley's 
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cliAt-g^ nt Jeypore. Like the man who made the 
building, he refuses to talk, and so the greater part 
of the work that he has in hand must be guessed at. 
At one point, indeed, the Curator was taken off his 
guatxi. A huge map of the kingdom showed in green 
the pottions that had been brought under irrigation, 
while blue circles marked the towns that owned 
dispensaries. "I want to bring every man in the 
Slate within twenty miles of a dispensary, and I've 
nearly done it," said he. Then he checked himself, 
and went off to food-grains in little bottles as being 
neutral and colorless things. Envy is forced to admit 
that the arrangement of the Museum — far too im- 
portant a matter to be explained off-hand — is Con- 
tinental in its character, and has a definite end and 
bearing — a trifle omitted by many institutions other 
than Museums. But — in fine, what can one say of a 
collection whose very labels are gilt-edged ! Shame- 
ful extravagance ? Nothing of the kind — only finish, 
perfectly in keeping with the rest of the fittings — a 
finish that we in kutcha India have failed to catch. 
That is all ! 

From the Museum go out through the city to the 
Maharaja's Palace — skillfully avoiding the man who 
would show you the Maharaja's European billiard- 
room, and wander through a wilderness of sunlit, 
sleepy courts, gay with paint and frescoes, till you 
reach an inner square, where smiling grey-bearded 
men squat at ease and play r^M//«r — just such a game 
as cost the Pandavs the fair Draupadi — with inlaid 
dice and gaily-Iacqucrcd pieces. These ancients are 
very polite and will press you to play, but give no 
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heed to them, for ckaufur is an expensive game — 
expensive as quail-fighiing, when you have backed 
the wrong bird and the people are laughing at your 
inexperience. The Maharaja's Palace is arrogantly 
gay, overwhelmingly rich in candelabra, painted 
ceilings, gilt mirrors and other evidences of a too 
hastily assimilated civilization ; but, if the evidence 
of the ear can be trusted, the old, old game of intrigue 
goes on as merrily as of yore. A figure in saffron 
came out of a dark arch into the sunlight, almost 
falling into the arms of one in pink. *' Where have 

you come from ?** ** I have been to see " the 

name was unintelligible. *' That is a lie : you have 
not r Then, across the court, some one laughed a 
low, croaking laugh. The pink and saffron figures 
separated as though they had l>een shot, and dis- 
appeared into separate bolt-holes. It was a curious 
little incident, and might have meant a great deal or 
just nothing at all. It distracted the attention of 
the ancients bowed above the ckaufur cloth. 

In the Palace-gardens there is even a greater still- 
ness than that about the courts, and here nothing of 
the West, unless a hypercritical soul might take 
exception to the lamp-posts. At the extreme end lies 
a lake-like tank swarming with muggers. It is reached 
through an opening under a block o( zenana build- 
ings. Remembering that all beasts by the palaces 
of Kings or the temples of priests in tins country 
would answer to the name of ** Brother," the Knglish* 
man cried with the voice of faith across tite water, 
in a key as near as mi|^ht lie to the melodious liowC 
of the ^ monkey faquir '* on the top of Jakko. And 
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^^^Hi^mi* hirem^sonry did not fail. At the far 
^^ t>^ I^HHk rftSt « ripple that grew and grew and 
L klc^ 4^ t^inc in a nightmare, and became 

Kty A^ ^Ifitd ttf^^ff"* As he neared the shore, 
► »#»< Hy^ ^ iKt green slime thick upon his eyelids, 
>rt^ NsdSl^ and the two together snapped at a 
r-I^U^^ht only reward for their courtesy. 
\ ^il^tled, they sank stern first with a gentle 
N\^w A m9ig;ftr*s sigh is the most suggestive 
(4 In animal speech. It suggested first the 

M lildlngs overhead, the walled passes through 

I pie hills t>eyond, a horse that miglit clatter 

I I the passes till he reached the Man Sagar 

t oclow the passes, and a boat that might row 

the Man Sagar till it nosed the wall of the 

e-iank and then — then uprose the mugger with 
nlth upon his forehead and winked one horny 
id — in truth he did ! — and so supplied a fitting 
to a foolish fiction of old days and things that 
it have been. But it must be unpleasant to live 
house whose base is washed by such a tank. 
)d so back as Pepys says, through the chunamed 
ts, and among the gentle sloping paths between 
orange trees, up to an entrance of the palace, 
ded by two rusty brown dog^ from Kabul, each 
IS a man, and each requiring a man's charpoy to 
) upon. Very gay was the front of the palace, 

brilliant were the glimpses of the damask- 
hcd, gilded rooms within, and very, very civil- 

were the lamp-posts with Ram Singh's mono- 
1, devised to look like V. R., at the bottom, and 
onet, as hath been shown, at the top. An un<* 
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seen brass band among the orange bushes struck up 
the overture of the Bronze Hone, Those wlio know 
the music will see at once that that w«is the only 
tune which exactly and perfectly fitted the scene and 
its surroundings. It was a coincidence and a reve* 
lation. 

In his time and when he was not fighting, Jey 
Singh, the second, who built the city, was a great as- 
tronomer — a royal Omar Khayyam, for he, like the 
tent-maker of Nishapur, reformed a calendar, and 
strove to wring their mysteries from the stars with 
instruments worthy of a king. But in the end he 
wrote that the goodness of tiie Ain)ighty was above 
everything, and died ; leaving his observatory to de- 
cay without the pahiccgrounds. 

From the litonze Horse to the grass-grown enclos- 
ure that holds the Vantr Samiat, or Prince uf Dials, 
is rather an abrupt pass;)ge. Jey Singh built him a 
dial with a gnomon some ninety feet high, to throw a 
shadow against the sun, and the gnomon stands to- 
day, though there is gta«s in the kivisque at tiie top 
and the flight of steps up tlie liy|>otenuse is worn. 
He built also a zodiacal dial — twelve dials upon one 
platform — lo find the moment of true ncvjn at any 
time of the year, antl hollowed out of the eai tli place 
for two hemispherical cups, cut by bcits of stone, for 
comparative observations 

He made cups for calculating eclipses ^md a mural 
quadrant and many other stiange liitiii,'s of stone and 
mortar, of which people haidiy know the names and 
but very little of the usei. Once. s.»nl the keeper of 
two tiny elephants, Jndur and Har^ a SaM came 
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witli the Burra Lot Sahib^ and spent eight days in 
the enclosure of the great neglected observatory, 
seeing and writing things in a book. But he under- 
stood Sanskrit — the Sanskrit upon the faces of the 
dials, and the meaning of the gnoma and pointers. 
Now-a-days no one understands Sanskrit — not even 
the Pundits ; but without doubt Jey Singh was a 
great man. 

The hearer echoed the statement, though he knew 
nothing of astronomy, and of all the wonders in the 
observatory was only struck by tlie fact tliat the 
shadow of the Prince of Dials moved over its vast 
plate so quickly that it seemed as though Time, 
wrath at the insolence of Jey Singh, had loosed the 
Horses of the Sun and were sweeping everything — 
dainty Palace-gardens and ruinous instruments — 
into the darkness of eternal night. So he went away 
chased by the shadow on the dial, and returned to 
the hotel, where he found mer\ who said — this must 
be a catch-word of Globe-Trotters — that they were 
"much pleased at" Amber. They further thought 
that " house-rent would be cheap in those parts," 
and sniggered over the witticism. There is a class 
of tourists, and a strangely large one, who individu- 
ally never get farther than the'* much pleased "state 
under any circumstances. It is assumed that tliey 
would be " much pleased '* with the Sphinx of Egypt, 
and the Pyramids, but if they were capable of 
stronger appreciation of anything, however vast or 
sublime, none should ever know it. Whether they 
have no higher emotions, or whether they only regard 
the external indication of some loftier sentiment as 
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an irreparable crime, is a mooted question in the 
mind of a stranger. Tiiis same class of tourists, it 
has also been observed, are usually free with hack- 
neyed puns, vapid phrases, and alleged or bygone 
jokes. Jry Singh, in spite of a few discreditable 
iatkeSy was a temperate and tolerant man ; but he 
would have hanged those Globe-Trotters in their 
trunk-straps as liigh as the Vantr Samrat. 

Next morning, in the grey dawn, the Englishman 
rose up and shook the sand of Jeypore from his feet, 
and went with Master Coryatt and Sir Thomas Roe 
to " Adsmir," wondering whether a year in Jeypore 
would be sufficient to exhaust its interest, and why 
he had not gone out to the tombs of the dead Kings 
and the passes of Gulta and the fort of Motee Dun- 
gri. But what he wondered at most — knowing how 
many men who have in any way been connected 
with the birth of an institution, do, to the end of their 
days, continue to drag forward and exhume their 
labors and the honors that did n^t come to them— 
was the work of the two men wlii>, together for years 
past, have been pubhing jcypi»ie along the stone* 
dressed paths of civiliz.ititiii, peace and comfuit. 
** Servants of the R.ij " tlicy called themselves, and 
surely they have served the R.ij past all praise. The 
|>en and tact of a Wilfred Ulunt arc needed to fitly 
last their reticence. But the (Hrople in tiie city and 
the camel-driver from the saiid-hilis told of them. 
They themselves held their |>eace as to what they 
had done, and. when pressed, referred — crowning 
baseness — to reports, Piinted ones! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

F1.0M A CRIMINAL POINT OF VIEW AJIMIR IS NOT A 
TLKASANT PLACE— UDAIPUR DOES NOT APPROVE 

OF ENGLISHMEN. 

Arrived at Ajmir, the Englishman fell among tents 
pitched under the shadow of a huge banian tree, and 
in them was a Punjabi. Now there is no brother- 
hood like the brotherhood of the Pauper Province ; 
for it is even greater than the genial and unquestion- 
ing hospitality which in spite of the loafer and the 
Globc.Trottcr, seems to exist throughout India. 
Ajmir being British territory, though the inhabitants 
are allowed to carry arms, is the headquarters of 
many of the banking firms who lend to the Native 
States. The complaint of the Setts to-day is that 
their trade is bad, because an unsympathetic Govern- 
ment induces Native States to make railways and 
become prosperous. "Look at Jodhpur !** said a 
gentleman whose possessions might be roughly 
estimated at anything between thirty and forty-five 
lakhs. " Time was when Jodhpur was always in 
debt — and not so long ago, either. Now, they've 
got a railroad and arc carrying salt over it, and, as 
sure as I stand here, they have a surplus ! What can 
we do ?" Poor pauper ! However, he makes a little 
profit on the fluctuations in the coinage of the States 
round him, for every small king seems to have the 
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privilege of striking his own image and inflicting 
the Great Kxchange Question on his subjects. It 
is a poor Slate tliat has not two seers and fwt dif- 
ferent rupees. 

From a criminal point of view, Ajniir is not a 
pleasant place. Tiie N;itive States lie all round and 
;ibout it, and portions i>f the district are ten miles 
off, N.iiivc Stale-locked on every side. Thus the 
ctimin.d, who may be a buiglarious Meena lusting 
for the money bjgs of the Setts, or a Peshawari 
df»wn sotith on a cold weather tour, has his plan of 
campaign much simplified. 

The Englishman made only a short stay in the 
town, hearing that thete was to be a ceiemony — 
tamasMa covers a multitude of things^ — at the capital 
of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur — ajown 
some hundred and eighty miles south of Ajmir, not 
known to many people beyond Viceroys and their 
Staffs and ihc officialf of ihe Kajputana Agency. So 
he took a Nrrmuch train in ihc very early moining 
and, wilh the Punjabi, went due south to Chitor, the 
point c>f depaiture for IMaipur. In time the Ata- 
valis gave place to a de.id, flat, slone-stiewn plain, 
thick with dliak-jungle. Later the date-palm ftatei- 
ni2r<i wilh the dhak, and low hills sti»o<i on either 
side of the line. To this succeeded a truct t icli in puic 
white stones, the line was ballasted with it. Then 
came moic low hills, each with a comb of splintered 
rock a-top, overUniking dhakjungle and villages 
fenced wilh thorns — places that at once declared 
themselves tigerish. I^ast. ihe hiijje bulk of Chitor 
showed itself on the hortion. The train crossed the 
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Gumber River and halted almost in the shadow of 
the hills on which the old pride of Udaipur was set. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the Chitor fortress ; 
but the long line of brown wall springing out of 
bush-covered hill suggested at once those pictures, 
such as the Graphic publishes, of the Inflexible or the 
Devastation — gigantic men-of-war with a very low 
free-board ploughing through green sea. The hill 
on which the fort stands is ship-shaped and some 
miles long, and, from a distance, every inch appears 
to be scarped and guarded. But there was no time 
to see Chitor. The business of the day was to get, 
if possible, to Udaipur from Chitor Station, which 
was composed of one platform, one telegraph-room, 
a bench and several vicious dog^. 

The State of Udaipur is as backward as Jeypore is 
advanced — if we judge it by the standard of civiliza- 
tion. It does not approve of the incursions of Eng- 
lishmen, and, to do it justice, it thoroughly succeeds 
in conveying its silent sulkiness. Still, where there 
is one English Resident, one Doctor, one Engineer, 
one Settlement Officer and one Missionary, there 
must be a mail at least once a day. There was a mail. 
The Englishman, men said, might go by it if he liked, 
or he might not. Then, with a great sinking of the 
heart, he began to realize that his caste was of no 
value in the stony pastures of Mewar, among the 
swaggering gentlemen, who were so lavishly adorned 
with arms. There was a mail, the ghost of a tonga, 
with tattered side-cloths and patched roof, inconceiv- 
ably filthy within and without, and it was Her 
Majesty's. There was another tonga — an aram tonga 
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— but the Englisliman was not to liavc ii. It was 
reserved for a Rajput Tliakur who was going to 
Udripur witli his ** tail." The Thakur, in claret- 
colored velvet wiih a blue ttiiban, a revolver — Army 
pattern — a sword, and five or six friends, also willi 
swords, came by and endoiscd the slalement. Now, 
the mail tonga had a wheel which was destined to 
become the Wheel of Fate, and to lead to many curi- 
ous tilings. Two diseased yellow ponies were ex- 
tracted from a dung-hill and yoked to the tonga ; 
and after due deliberation Iler Majesty's mail 
started, the Tliakur following. 

In twelve hours, or thereabouts, the seventy miles 
between Chitor and I'daipur would be accom- 
plished. Behind the tonga cantered an armed sowar. 
He was the guard. The Thakur's tonga came up 
with a rush, ran deliberately across the bows of the 
Englishman, chipped a pony, and passed on. One 
lives and learns. The Thakur seems to object to 
following the foreigner. 

At the halting-stages, once in every six miles, that 
is to say, the ponies were caicfully undressed and all 
their accouiren'.ents fitted nu)rc or less accuiately on 
to the backs ol any ponies that rnighi happen to t>e 
near ; the leleased animals finding their way back to 
their stables ahme anil unguided. Theie were no 
jr|v//, and the hai ness hung on by special dispensa- 
tion of Providence. Sull the ride over a good road, 
driven through a pitilessly stony country, had its 
charms (or a while. At sunset the low hills turned 
to opal and wine-red and ilie br«iwn dust flew up 
pure gold ; for the tonga was running straight intn 
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uV vuKiug sua. Now and again would pass a 
V*\vc«lc4 vAU a can\el, or a gang of Bunjarras with 
Vliyii v^4vK-k>ullocks and ihcir women ; and llic sun 
Vvv^vh^^4 iho b^rasses of iheir swords and guns till the 
^\svi yii0tv:hea seemed rich merchants come back 
Myuu ViuvcUing with Sindbad. 

VVi a wvk on the right hand side, thirty-four great 
yuUuKii were gathered over the carcass of a steer. 
\i^4 vliis was an evil omen. They made unseemly 
^.v,u:^<;^ a:i the tonga passed, and a raven came out of 
^ l^^h i»u the right and answered them. To crown 
^1!, v»uo oC the hide and skin castes sat on the left 
H.4uv^ iide of the road, cutting up some of the flesh 
\^\ he had stolen from the vultures. Could a man 
v^^Uo three more inauspicious signs for a night's 
Id^vel ? Twilight came, and the hills were alive with 
$iUAUg<s noises, as the red moon, nearly at her full, 
(OAe over Chitor. To the low hills of the mad geo- 
logical formation, the tumbled strata that seem to 
obey no law, succeeded level ground, the pasture 
lands of Mewar, cut by the Beruch and Wyan, 
streams running over smooth water-worn rock, and, 
as the heavy embankments and ample waterways 
showed, very lively in the rainy season. 

In this region occurred the last and most inauspic- 
ious omen of all. Something had gone wrong with 
a crupper, a piece of blue and white punkah-cord. 
The Englishman pointed it out, and the driver, de- 
scending, danced on that lonely road an unholy 
dance, singing the while : ** The dumchi! The 
dumchi ! The dumchi T in a shrill voice. Then he 
returned and drove on, while the Englishman won- 
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dered into what land of lunatics he was heading. 
At an average speed of six miles ao hour, it is possi* 
ble to see a great deal of the country ; and, under 
brilliant moonlight, Mewar was desolately beautiful. 
There was no night traffic on the road, no one ex- 
cept the patient sowar, his sliadow an inky blot on 
white, cantering twenty yards behind. Once the 
tonga strayed into a company of date-trees that 
fringed the path, and once rattled through a little 
town, and once the ponies shyed at what the driver 
said was a rock ; but it jumped up in the moonlight 
and went away. 

Then came a great blasted heath whereon nothing 
was more than six inches high — a wilderness cov- 
ered with grass and low thorn ; and here, as nearly 
as might be midway between Chitor and Udaipur, 
the Wheel of Fate, which had been for some time 
l>eating against tiie side of the tonj^.i, came off, and 
Her Majesty's mails, two hags including parcels, 
collapsed on tlic wayside : while the* Englishman re- 
pented him that he had neglected tlir omens of the 
vultures and the raven, the low caste man and the 
mad driver. 

There was a consultation and an examination of 
the wheel, but the whole i*>ni;,i \v..s rotten, and the 
axle was smashed and the axle pins were bent and 
nearly red-lu»t. ** It is nothing."* said the driver, 
"the mail often does this. What is a wheel >'* He 
took a big stone and began hammering the wheel 
proudly on the tire, to show that that at least was 
sound. A hasty court-maittal icvealed th. t there 
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was absolutely not one single "breakdown tonga" 
on the whole road between Chitor and Udaipur. 

Now this wilderness was so utterly waste that not 
even the barking of a dog or the sound of a night- 
fowl could be heard. Luckily the Thakur had, some 
twenty miles back, stepped out to smoke by the road- 
side, and his tonga had been passed meanwhile. The 
sowar was sent back to find that tonga and bring it 
on. He cantered into the haze of tlie moonlight and 
disappeared. Then said the driver : " Had there been 
no tonga behind us, I should have put the mails ou 
a horse, because the Sirkar's dak cannot stop.*' The 
Englishman sat down upon the parcels-bag, for he 
iclt that there was trouble coming. 

The driver looked East and West and said : ** I 
too will go and see if the tonga can be found, for the 
Sirkar*s dak cannot stop. Meantime, oh, Sahib, do 
you take care of the mails — one bag and one bag of 
parcels." So he ran swiftly into the haze of the 
moonlight and was lost, and the Englishman was 
left alone in charge of Her Majesty's mails, two un- 
happy ponies and a lop-sided tonga. He lit fires, 
for ihe night was bitterly cold, and only mourned 
that he could not destroy the whole of the territo- 
ries of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. 
But he managed to raise a very fine blaze, before he 
reflected that all this trouble was his own fault for 
wandering into Native States undesirous of English- 
men. 

The ponies coughed dolorously from time to time, 
but they could not lift the weight of ji dead silence 
that seemed to be crushing the earth. After an 
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interval measurable by centuries, sowar, driver and 
Thakur's tonga reappeared ; the latter full to the 
brim and bubbling over with humanity and beddinj^. 
** We will now,** said the driver, not deigning to 
notice the Englishman who had been on guard over 
the malls, " put the Sirkar's dak into this tonga and 
go forward.** Amiable heathen ! He was going, he 
said so, to leave the Englishman to wait in the 
Sahara, for certainly thirty houis and perhaps forty- 
eight. Tongas are scarce on the Udaipur road. 
There are a few occasions in life when it is justifiable 
to delay Her Majesty's Mails. This was one of them. 
Seating himself upon the parcels-bag, the English- 
man cried in what was intended to be a very terrible 
voice, but the silence soaked it up and left only a 
thin trickle of sound, that any one who touched the 
bags would be hit with a stick, several times, over 
the head. The bags were the only link between him 
and the civilization he had so rashly foicgone. And 
there was a pause. 

The Thakur put his head out of the tonga and 
spoke shrilly in Mewari. The Englishman replied in 
Eiiglish-Urdii. The Thakur withdrew hts hea«J, and 
fiom certain grunts that followed seemed to l>e wak- 
ening his retaineis. Then two men fell sleepily out 
of the tonga and walked into the night. ** Come in," 
said the Thakur, ** you and your baggage. My 
hamJu^ is in that coi nrr ; be carrfu!.** The English- 
man, taking a mail-bag in one hand for safety's sake 
— the wilderness inspires an Anglo-Indian Cockney 
with unreasoning fear — clnnbed into the tonga, which 
was then loaded far beyond Plimsoll mark, and the 
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procession resumed its journey. Every one in the 
vehicle — it seemed as full as the railway carriage that 
held Alice. Through the Looking Glass — was Sahib 
and Hazur, Except the Englishman. He was simple 
tum^ and a revolver, Army pattern, was printing every 
diamond in the chequer-work of its handle, into his 
right hip. When men desired him to move, they 
prodded him with the handles of Udwars till they had 
coiled him into an uneasy lump. Then they slept 
upon him, or cannoned against him as the tonga 
bumped. It was an Aram tonga, or tonga for ease. 
That was the bitterest thought of all. 

In due season the harness began to break once 
every five minutes, and the driver vowed that the 
wheels would give way also. 

After eight hours in one position, it is excessively 
difficult to walk, still more difficult to climb up an 
unknown road into a dak-bungalow ; but he who has 
sought sleep on an arsenal and under the bodies of 
burly Rajputs, can do it. The grey dawn brought 
Udaipur and a French bedstead. As the tonga 
jingled away, the Englishman heard the familiar 
crack of broken harness. So he was not the Jonah 
he had been taught to consider himself all through 
that night of penance ! 

A jackal sat in the verandah and howled him to 
sleep, wherein he dreamed that he had caught a 
Viceroy under the walls of Cliitor and beaten him 
with a tulwar till he turned into a dak-pony whose 
near foreleg was perpetually coming off and who 
would say nothing but um when he was asked why 
he had not built a railway from Chitor to Udaipur. 
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What a distorted combination of a day's events 
and experiences is a first dream at Udaipur ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE VARIOUS USCS OF I.KIHAL WEAPONS — SHOWIKO 

HOW THE ENGLISHMAN CAME TO THE CIIV Of 

THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN — THE PADRE* 

SAHIR, THE GOOD MAN OF THE 

WILDERNESS. 

It was worth a night's liisconifoi t and revoIver>bed 
to sleep upon — this city of the Siuyiivansi. hidden 
among the hills that encompass the gieat Pichola 
lake. Truly, the King who govetns today i% wise in 
his determination to have no railroad to his capital. 
His predecessor was more or Irss enlightened, and 
had he lived a few years longer, would have brought 
the iron horse tlirough the I)«>barii — ilic green gate 
which is the entrance of the Girwa or girdle of hills 
around l*daipur ; and, with the train, would have 
come the tourist who would have scratched his name 
upon the Temple of (taruda and laughed horse- 
laughs upon the lake. Let us, therefore, he thankful 
that the capital of Mew.tr is hatil to leacii. and go 
abroad into a new ami a str.ini;e land rr) »tcing 

Each man who has any cLiinis to ie<peciabilily 
walks armed, carrying his tulwar siir.iiited in his 
band, or hung by a short sling uf cotton passing over 
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the slioutder, under his left armpit. His matchlock, 
or smooth-bore if he has one, is borne naked on the 
shoulder. 

Now it is possible to carry any number of lethal 
weapons without being actually dangerous. An un- 
handy revolver, for instance, may be worn for years, 
and, at the end, accomplish nothing more noteworthy 
than the murder of its owner. But the Rajput's 
weapons are not meant for display. The English- 
man caught a camel-driver who talked to him in 
Mewari, which is a heathenish dialect, something 
like Multani to listen to ; and the man, very grace- 
fully and courteously, handed him his sword and 
matchlock, the latter a heavy stump-stock arrange- 
ment without pretence of sights. The blade was as 
sharp as a razor, and the gun in perfect working order. 
The coiled fuse on the stock was charred at the end, 
and the curled ram's-horn powder-horn opened as 
readily as a whisky-flask that is much handled. Un- 
fortunately, ignorance of Mewari prevented\:onversa- 
tion ; so the camel-driver resumed his accoutrements 
and jogged forward on his beast — a superb black one, 
with the short curled hubsh^e hair — while the English- 
man went to the city, which is built on hills on the 
borders of the lake. By the way, everything in 
Udaipur is built on a hill. There is no level ground 
in the place, except the Durbar Gardens, of which 
more hereafter. Because color holds the eye more 
than form, the first thing noticeable was neither 
temple nor fort, but an ever-recurring picture, 
painted in the rudest form of native art, of a man on 
horseback armed with a lance, charging an elephant- 
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of-war. As a rule, llie elephant was depicted on one 
side the lioiisc-door and the rider on the otiicr. 
Tlierc was no representation of an army behind. 
The figurcsslood alone upon the whitewash on house 
and wall and gate, again and again and again. A 
highly intelligent priest grunted that it was a taswir ; 
a private of the Maharana's regular army suggested 
that it was a hathi ; while a wheat-seller, his sword at 
his side, was equally certain that it was a Raja. Be- 
yond thai point, his knowledge did not go. The ex- 
planation of the picture is this. In the days when 
Raja Maun of Amber put his sword at Akbar's ser- 
vice and won for him great kingdoms, Akbar sent 
an army against Mew.n, whose then ruler was Per- 
tap Singh, most famous of a!l the princes of Mewar. 
Sclim, Akbai's son, led the aimy of the Toork ; the 
Rajputs met them at the pass of lluldighat and 
fought till one-half of their band were slain. Once, 
in tlie press of battle, Pertap, on his gteat horse, 
"Chylak," came within sinking distance of Selim's 
rlpphant, and slew the m.ihoiit, but Seinn escaped, 
t<i become Jrhangir afteivvaids, and tlie Rajputs 
wcie l>jokcn. Th.U was three hundred years ago, 
,ind mrn have rrducrtl the pit tuic to a suit of dia- 
gi.im that ihr painter <l.is!irs in. in a few minutes, 
Without, it uijuld srein, knowing wh.il he is com- 
memoiatin^. Klsrvxheir, the story is «lfa\vn in lines 
even moi c i <jughly. 

riniikiiik; «»f thrvc* tilings, the Knv^lishman made 
shift lo >;rt to the city, and presently came to a tall 
g.itr. t!ic ^;»'ic ^^ ^hr Sun. on which the elephant- 
spikes, that he had seen rotted with lUSt at Amber, 
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were new ind pointed and cflfeciivc. The City gates 
are said to be shut at night, and there is a story of a 
Viceroy's Guard-of-Honor which arrived before day- 
break, being compelled to crawl ignominiously man 
by man through a little wicket-gate, while the horses 
had to wait without till sunrise. But a civilized 
yearning (or the utmost advantages of octroi, and 
not a fierce fear of robbery and wrong, is at the bot- 
tom of the continuance of this custom. The walls 
of the City are loopholed for musketry, but there 
teem to be no mounting for guns, and the moat 
without the walls is dry and gives cattle pasture. 
Coarse rubble in concrete faced with stone, makes 
the walls moderately strong. 

Internally, the City is surprisingly clean, though 
with the exception of the main street, paved after the 
fashion of Jullundur, of which, men say, the pave- 
ment was put down in the time of Alexander and 
worn by myriads of naked feet into deep barrels and 
grooves. In the case of Udaipur, the feet of the 
passengers have worn the rock veins that crop out 
everywhere, smooth and shiny ; and in the rains the 
narrow gullies must spout like fire-hoses. The 
people have been untouched by cholera for four years, 
proof that Providence looks after those who do not 
look after themselves, for Neemuch Cantonment, a 
hundred miles away, suffered grievously last summer. 
"And what do you make in Udaipur?" "Swords," 
said the man in the shop, throwing down an armful 
of tulwars^ kuttars and khandas on the stones. " Do 
you want any ? Look here !" Hereat, he took up 
one of the commoner swords and flourished it in the 
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sunsliine. Then he bent it double, and, as it sprang 
straight, began to make it '* speak." Arm-vendors 
in Udaipur are a genuine race, (or they sell to people 
who really use their wares. The man in the shop 
was rude — distinctly so. His first flusli of profes- 
sional enthusiasm abated, he took stock of the 
Englishman and said calmly : '*\Vhat dojt^m want 
with a sword ?" Then he picked up his goods and 
retreated, while certain small boys, who deserved a 
smacking, laughed riotously from the coping of a lit- 
tle temple hard by. Swords seem to be the sole man- 
ufacture of the place. At least, none of the inhabit- 
ants the Englishman spoke to could think of any 
other. 

There is a certain amount of personal violence in and 
about the State, or else where would be the good of 
the weapons ? There are occasionally dacoities more 
or less important ; but these are not often heard of, 
and, indeed, there is no special reason why they 
should be dragged into the light of an unholy pub- 
licity, for the land governs itself in its own way, and 
Is always in its own way, which is by no means ours, 
very happy. The Thakurs live, each in his own 
castle on some rock-faced hill, much as they lived in 
the days of Tod ; though their chances of distinguish- 
ing themselves, except in tiie school, sowar and dis- 
pensary line, are strictly limited. Nominally, they 
pay rAnfiHfftJ, or a sixth of their revenues to the State, 
and are under feudal obligations to supply their 
Head with so many horsemen per thousand rupees ; 
but whether the rA^/ivW justifies its name and what 
is the exact extent of the ** tail *' leviable, thejr, and 
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perhaps the Rajputana Agency, alone know. They 
are quiet, give no trouble except to ihc wild boar, 
and personally are magnificent men to look at. The 
Rajput shows his breeding in his hands and feet 
which are almost disproportionately small, and as 
well shaped as those of a woman. His stirrups and 
sword-handles are even more unusable by Westerns 
than those elsewhere in India, while the BhiPs knife- 
handle gives as large a grip as an English one. Now 
the little Bhil is an aborigine, which is humiliating 
to think of. His tongue, which may frequently be 
heard in the City, seems to possess some variant of 
the Zulu click ; which gives it a weird and unearthly 
character. From the main gate of the City the 
Englishman climbed uphill towards the Palace and 
the Jugdesh Temple built by one Juggat Singh at 
the beginning of the last century. This building 
must be — but ignorance is a bad guide — Jain in 
character. From basement to the stone socket of the 
temple flag-staff, it is carved in high relief with 
elephants, men, gods and monsters in friezes of 
wearying profusion. 

The management of the temple have daubed a 
large portion of the building with whitewash, for 
which their revenues should be ** cut ** for a year or 
two. The main shrine holds a large brazen image of 
Garuda, and, in the corners of the courtyard of the 
main pile, are shrines to Mahadeo, and the jovial, 
pot-bellied Ganesh. There is no repose in this archi- 
tecture, and the entire effect is one of repulsion ; for 
the clustered figures of man and brute seem always 
the point of bursting into unclean, wriggling life. 
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But it may be that the builders of this form of house 
desired to put the fear of all their many gods into 
the hearts of the worshippers. From the temple 
whose steps are worn smooth by the feet of men, and 
whose courts are full of the faint smell of stale flow- 
ers and old incense, the Knglishman went to the 
Palaces which crown the highest hill overlooking the 
City. Here, too, wiiitewjsh had been unsparingly 
applied, but the excuse was th;it the stately fronts 
and the pierced screens were built of a perishable 
stone wliich needed protection against the weather. 
One projecting window in the facade of the main 
palace had been treated with Nfinton tiles. Luckily 
it was too far up the wall for anything more than 
the color to be visible, and the pale blue against the 
pure white was effective. 

A picture of Gancsh looks out over the main court- 
yard which is entered by a triple gate, and haid by 
is the place where the King's elepliani's fight over a 
low masonry wall. In the side of the hill on which 
the Palaces stand, is built stabling for horses and 
elephants — proof tlut the aichitects of old must have 
understood their l^usinrss thoioughly. The I*alace 
is not a ** show place," ami. conscnucnlly, tl»c Kng- 
glishman did nc*t sre tnucli of the interior. Hut he 
passed through oprn g.ii<lrns with tanks auil pavd- 
ions, very cool and lesiful. till he fame suddenly 
upon the Pichola lake, and foi^ot a!t<»gether atiout 
the Palace. He f<»iind a shrri of strel-blue water, 
set in purple and girv hiiU, bound m. on one side, 
by marble bund^, th<* fair white v%alU of the Palace, 
and the grey, time-worn ones of the city ; and, on 
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the other, fading away tlirough the white of shallow 
water, and the soft green of weed, marsh, and rank' 
pastured river field, into the land. 

To enjoy open water thoroughly, live for a certain 
number of years barred from anything better than 
the yearly swell and shrinkage of one of the Five 
Rivers, and then come upon two and a half miles of 
solid, restful lake, with a cool wind blowing off it 
and little waves spitting against the piers of a verit- 
able, albeit hideously ugly, boat-house. On the 
faith of an exile from the Sea, you will not stay long 
among Palaces, be they never so lovely, or in little 
rooms panelled with Dutch tiles, be these never so 
rare and curious. And here follows digression. 
There is no life so good as the life of a loafer who 
travels by rail and road ; for all things and all people 
are kind to him. From the chill miseries of a dak- 
bungalow where they slew one hen with as much 
parade as the French guillotined Pranzini, to the 
well-ordered sumptuousness of the Residency, was a 
step bridged over by kindly and unqestioning hos- 
pitality. So it happened that the Englishman was 
not only able to go upon the lake in a soft-cushioned 
boat, with everything handsome about him, but 
might had he chosen, have killed wild-duck with 
which the lake swarms. 

The mutter of water under a boat's nose was a 
pleasant thing to hear once more. Starting at the 
head of the lake, he found himself shut out from 
sight of the main sheet of water in a loch bounded 
by a sunk, broken bund to steer across which was a 
Iter of some nicety. Beyond that lay a second 
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pool, spanned by a narrow-arched bridge built, men 
said, long before the City of the Rising Sun, which 
is little more than three hundred yeiirs old. The 
bridge connects tlie City with Biahmapuia — a white- 
walled enclosure filled with many Brahmins and ring- 
ing with the noise of their conches. Beyond the 
bridge, the body of the lake, with the City running 
down to it, comes into full view ; and Providence 
has arranged for the benefit of such as delight in 
colors, that the Rajputni shall wear the most striking 
tints that she can buy in the bazaars, in order that 
the may beautify the ghits where she comes to 
bathe. 

The bathing-ledge at the foot of the City wall was 
lighted with women clad in raw vermillion, dull red, 
indigo and sky-blue, saffron and pink and turquoise; 
the water faithfully doubling everything. But the 
first impression was of the unreality of the sight, for 
the Englishman found himself thinking of the Simla 
Fine Arts Exhibition and the over-daring amateurs 
who had striven to reproduce scenes such as these. 
Then a woman rose up, and clasping her hands be- 
hind her head, looked at the passing boat, and the 
ripples spicad out from her waist, in blinding white 
silver, far across the water. As a picture, a daringly 
insolent picture, it would have been superb. 

The boat turned aside to shores where huge turtles 
were lying, and a stork had built her a nest, big as a 
haycock, in a withered tree, and a bevy of cocts were 
flapping and gabbling in the weeds or between great 
leaves of the Vutcria /Cr^t'a — an '* escope '* from the 
Durbar Gardens, ilcre were, as Mandcvillc hath it. 
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" all manner of strange fowle'" — divers and waders, 
after their kinds, king-fishers and snaky-necked birds 
of the cormorant family, but no duck. They had 
seen the guns in tlie boat and were flying to and fro 
in companies across the lake, or settling, wise birds, 
in the glare of the sun on the water. The lake was 
swarming with them, but they seemed to know ex- 
actly how far a twelve-bore would carry. Perhaps 
their knowledge had been gained from the English* 
man at the Residency. Later, as the sun left the 
lake and the hills began to glow like opals, the boat 
made her way to the shallow side of the lake, through 
fields of watergrass and dead lotus-raffle that rose as 
high as the bows, and clung lovingly about the rud- 
der, and parted with the noise of silk when it is torn. 
There she waited for the fall of twilight when the 
duck would come home to bed, and the Englishman 
sprawled upon the cushions in deep content and lazi- 
ness, as he looked across to where two marble Palaces 
floated upon the waters, and saw all the glory and 
beauty of the City, and wondered whether Tod, in 
cocked hat and stiff stock, had ever come shooting 
among the reeds, and, if so, how in tiie world he had 
ever managed to bowl over. . . . 

" Duck and drake, by Jove ! Confiding beasts, 
weren't they. Hi ! Lalla, jump out and get them !" 
It was a brutal thing, this double-barrelled murder 
perpetrated in the silence of the marsh when the 
lingly wild-duck came back from his wanderings 
with his mate at his side, but — but — the birds were 
very good to eat. After this, and many other 
slaughters had been accomplished, the boat went 
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back in the full dusk, down narrow water-lanes and 
across belts of weed, disturbing innumerable fowl on 
the road, till she reached open water and ** the moon 
like a rick afue was rising over the dale," and it was 
not the ** whit, whii. whit" of the nightingale, but 
the stately ** /toftl\ honk " of some wild geese, thank- 
ing their stars that these pestilent shikaris were going 
away. 

If the Venetian owned the Pichola Sagar he might 
say with justice : — ** See it and die." But it is better 
to live and go to dinner, and strike into a new life — 
that of the men who bear the hat-mat k on their brow 
as plainly as the well-born native carries the irisul oi 
Shiva. 

They are of the samif caste as the toilets on the 
Frontier — tough, bronzed men, with wrinkles at the 
corners of the eyes, gotten by looking across much 
sun-glare. When they would speak of horses they 
mention Arab ponies, and their talk, foi the most 
part, drifts Bombaywards, or to .Nbu, which is their 
Simla. By these things the tiavellei may see that 
he is far away from the Presidency ; and will 
presently learn that he is in aland whcte the railway 
is an inridrnl .md not an indispcnsabic luxuty. 
Folk tell sli.ni^c slorics of djives in biiliock-carts in 
the rains, of bicak-downs in nutlahs fifty miles from 
evety where, an<I of rh-phanls that used to sink ** for 
rest and rcficshini-nt " halfway acioss swollen 
Streams. Kvery place here seems lUiy miles from 
cveiywhcre, and the ** legs of a horse " arc tegarded 
as the only natural means of iDCntnotKin. .\Uo, and 
this to the Indian Cocknev, who is accustomed t<' 
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the bleached or office man is curious, tliere are to be 
found many veritable " tiger-men " — not story- 
spinners but such as have, in their wanderings from 
Bikaneer to Indore dropped their tiger in the way of 
business. They are enthusiastic over princelings of 
little known fiefs, lords of austere estates perched on 
the tops of unthrifty hills, hard riders and godd 
sportsmen. And five, six, yes fully nine hundred 
miles to the northward, lives the sister branch of the 
same caste — the men who swear by Pathan, Biluch 
and Brahui, with whom they have shot or broken 
bread. 

There is a saying in Upper India that the more 
desolate the country the greater the certainty of 
finding a Padre-Sahib. The proverb seems to hold 
good in Udaipur, where the Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission h^ve a post, and others at Todgarh to the 
north and elsewhere. To arrive, under Providence 
at the cure of souls through ^he curing of bodies 
certainly seems the rational method of conversion ; 
and this is exactly what the Missions are doing. 
Their Padre in Udaipur is also an M. D., and of him 
a rather striking tale is told. Conceiving that the 
City could bear another hospital in addition to the 
State one, he took furlough, went home, and there, 
by crusade and preaching, raised sufficient money 
for the scheme, so that none might say that he was 
beholden to the State. Returning, he built his hos- 
pital, a very model of neatness and comfort, and, 
opening the operation-book, announced his readiness 
to see any one and every one who was sick. How 
the call was and is now responded to, the dry records 
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o( that book will show ; and the name of the Padre- 
Sahib is honored, as these ears have heard, through- 
out Udaipur and far around. The faith that sends 
a man into tlie wilderness, and the secular energy 
which enables him to cope with an ever-growing 
demand for medical aid, must, in time, find their 
reward. If patience and unwearying self-sacrifice 
carry any merit, they should do so soon. To-day 
the people are willing enough to be healed, and the 
general influence of the Padre-Sahib is very great. 
But beyond that . . . Still it was impossible to 
judge aright. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

**SAD STORirS OK THE DEATH OF ICINGS " — Hl<( HIGH- 
NESS PRIME MINISTER RAE TUNNA l.Al. I<> A 

RACIAL ANOMAl V 

In this land men tell *' sad storirs of the death of 
King^" not easily found elsewhere ; and aUo speak 
of sa/i\ which is generally supposetl to l>c an •* effete 
curiosity '* as the Bengali said in a manner which 
makes it seem very near and vivid He pleaied to 
listen to some of the tales, hut with all the names cut 
outf because a Kmg has just as much right to have 
his family affaiis respected as has a Biitish house- 
holder paying income Uuu 
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Once upon a time, that is to say when the British 
power was well established in the land and there 
were railways, there was a King who lay dying for 
many days, and all, including the Englishmen about 
him, knew that his end was certain. But he had 
chosen to lie in an outer court or pleasure-house of 
his Palace ; and with him were some twenty of his 
favorite wives. The place in which he lay was very 
near to the City ; and there was a fear that his 
womenkind should, on his death, going mad with 
grief, cast of! their veils and run out into the street^, 
uncovered before all men. In which case nothing, 
not even the power of the Press, and the locomotive, 
and the telegraph, and cheap education and enlight- 
ened municipal councils, could have saved them from 
saii^ for they were the wives of a King. So the Politi- 
cal did his best to induce the dying man to go to the 
Fort of the City, a safe place close to the regular 
zenana, where all the women could be kept within 
walls. He said that the air was better in the Fort, 
but the King refused ; and that he would recover in 
the Fort ; but the King refused. After some days* 
the latter turned and said ; Why are you so keen, 
Sahib, upon getting my old bones up to the Fort." 
Driven to his last defences, the Political said simply : 
*' Well, Maharana Sahib, the place is close to the road 
you see, and . , ." The King saw and said : ** Oh, 
thafs it. I've been puzzling my brain for four days 
to find out what qu earth you were driving at. I'll 
go to-night.** ** But there may be some difficulty," 
began the Political. "You think so,** said the Kingr 
"If I only hold up my little finger, the women will 
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obey me. Go now, and come back in five minutes, 
and all will be ready for departure." As a matter of 
fact, the Political withdrew for the space of fifteen 
minutes, and gave orders that ihe conveyances which 
he had kept in readiness day and night should be got 
ready. In fifteen minutes those twenty women, with 
their hand-maidens, were packed and ready for de- 
parture ; and the King died Liter at the Fort, and 
nothing happened. Here the Englishman askecl why 
a frantic woman must of necessity become Sif/t\ and 
felt properly abashed when he was told that she mits/. 
There was nothing else for her if she went out un- 
veiled deliberatelv. 

The rush-out forces the matter. And, indeed, if 
you consider the matter from a Rajput point of vie%v 
it does. 

Then followed a very grim tale of the death of 
another King : of the long vigil by his bedside, be- 
fore he was taken off the be<! to die upon the grcMind ; 
of the shutting of a certain mysterious door behind 
the bed -head, which shutting was followed by a 
rustle of women's tiress ; of a walk on the top of the 
Palace, to escaj>e the heated air of the sick room ; 
and then, in the grey dawn, the wail upon w.iil bir.iU- 
ing from the zenana as the news of the King's «ie.iih 
went in. •' I never wish to hear anything rntire Iid:- 
ribic and awful in tny life. You could see nothing. 
You could only he.ir the poor wretches." s.ml the 
political with a shiver. 

The last resting-jilate of the Maharanas of IMai- 
pur is at Ahar, a litile village two miles east of the 
City* Here they go down m their robes of State, 
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their horse following behind, and here the Political 
saw, after the death of a Maharana, the dancing girls 
dancing before the poor white ashes, the musi- 
cians playing among the cenotaphs, and the golden 
hookah, sword and water-vessel laid out for the 
naked soul doomed to hover twelve days round the 
funeral pyre, before it could depart on its journey to- 
wards a fresh bittli in the endless circle of the Wheel 
of Fate. Once, in a neighboring State it is said, 
one of the dancing-girls stole a march in the next 
world's precedence and her lord's affections, upon 
the legitimate queens. The affair happened, by the 
way, after the Mutiny, and was accomplished with 
great pomp in the light of day. Subsequently those 
who might have stopped it but did not, were severe- 
ly punished. The girl said that she had no one to 
look to but the dead man, and followed him, to use 
Tod's formula, " through the flames." It would be 
curious to know what is done now and again among 
these lonely hills in the walled holds of the Thakurs. 
But to return from the burning-ground to modern 
Udaipur, as at present worked under the Maharana 
and his Prime Minister Rae Punna Lai, C, /. E, To 
begin with, His Highness is a racial anomaly in that, 
judged by the strictest European standard, he is a 
man of temperate life, the husband of one wife 
whom he married before he was chosen to the throne 
after the death of the Maharana Sujjun Singh in 
1884. Sujjun Singh died childless and gave no hint 
of his desires as to succession and — omitting all the 
genealogical and political reasons which would drive 
a man mad — Futteh Singh was chosen, by the 
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Thakurs, from the Seorati Branch of the family 
which Sangram Singh II. founded. He is thus a 
younger son of a younger branch of a younger 
family, which lucid statement should sufhce to ex- 
plain everything. The man who could deliberately 
unravel the succession of any one of the Rajput 
States would be perfectly capable of clearing the 
politics of all the Frontier tribes from Jumrood to 
Quetta. 

Roughly speaking, the Maharana and the Prime 
Minister — in whose family the office has been heredi- 
taiy for many generations — divide tlic power of the 
Si. lie. They control, moie or less, the Mahand Raj 
Sabha or Council of Diirclion iind Revision. This 
is composed of many of tlie Rawals and Tliakurs of 
the State, aW the Poet Lauicate who, under a less 
genial administration, would be ptesuniably the 
Registrar. There are also Disiiict OlTiccis, Officers 
of Customs, Superinlcndriits of ilir Mmt, Master of 
the llorsfs, and Supervisor of Doles, ulm h List is 
pretty anil touching. The Slate offuns tsrlf, and 
the Englisliman's invcstivjalious f.nlr I lo uueartfi 
any Bengalis. The CominaiiJaut of lur Si.«tc Army, 
about five thousand men of all aims, is a irtned non< 
commissioned office i, a Mr. Lonn^.m ; ui.... ..n the 

medals on his breast alirsi, h.is *' ilonc liir Slate 
some service," and now in his old a^r rrj..urs in the 
r.inL of Maj<ir-General, and teaches the Maharaja's 
j»in'N to make uncommonly good practice. The 
Int. . nil y are smart and ueU set up, while the Cavalry 
— laie thing in Native Stales — have a ilisttuct noiton 
of keeping ihcir accuuiietucnt^ clean. They are. 
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further, well mounted on light wiry Mcwar and 
Kathiawar horses. Incidentally, it may be men- 
lioned that the Pathan comes down with his pickings 
from the Punjab to Udaipur, and finds a market 
there for animals that were much better employed 
in — but the complaint is a stale one. Let us see, 
later on, what the Jodhpur stables hold ; and then 
formulate an indictment against the Government. 
So much for the indigenous administration of 
Udaipur. The one drawback in the present Maha- 
raja, from the official point of view, is his want of 
education. He is a thoroughly good man, but was 
not brought up with a seat on the guddee before his 
eyes, consequently he is not an English-speaking 
man. 

There is a story told of him, which is worth the 
repeating. An Englishman who flattered himself 
that he could speak the vernacular fairly well, paid 
him a visit and discoursed with a round mouth. 
The Maharana heard him politely, and turning to a 
satellite, demanded a translation ; which was given. 
Then said the Maharana : — ** Speak to him in 
Angreziy The Angrezi spoken by the interpreter 
was the vernacular as the Sahibs speak it, and the 
Englishman, having ended his conference, departed 
abashed. But this backwardness is eminently suited 
to a place like Udaipur, and a '' varnished " prince is 
not always a desirable thing. The curious and even 
startling simplicity of his life is worth preserving. 
Here is a specimen of one of his days. Rising at 
four — and the dawn can be bitterly chill — he bathes 
and prays after the custom of his race, and at six is 
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ready to take in hand the first installment of the day's 
work which comes before him through his Prime 
Minister, and occupies him for three or four hours 
till the first meal of tlie day is ready. At two o'clock 
he attends the Mahand Raj Sabha, and works till 
five, retiring at a healthily primitive hour. He is 
said to have his hand fairly, firmly upon the reins of 
rule, and to know as much ns most monarchs know 
of the way in which the revenues — about thirty 
lakhs — are disposed of. The Prime Minister's 
career has t>een a chequered and interesting one, 
including, intfraiia a dismissal from power (this was 
worked from behind the screen), and arrest and an 
attack with words which all but ended in his murder. 
He has not so much power as his predecessors had, 
for the reason that the present Maharaja allows little 
but tiger-shooting to distract him from the super- 
vision of the State. His Highness, by the way, is a 
first-class shot and has bagged eighteen tigers 
already. He preserves his game carefully, and 
permission to kill tigeis is not readily ot>iainable. 

A curious instance of the old order giving place to 
the new is in process of evolution and desei vcs notice. 
Tlie Piime Minister's son, Fulleh L*il, a boy of 
twenty yeais old, has been educated at the Mayo Col- 
lege, Ajmir, and speaks and writes English. There 
are few native officials in tite State who do this ; and 
the consequence is that the lad has won a very fair 
insight into State affans. and knows gcnrralty what 
is going forward both in the Eastern ami Western 
spheres of the little Court. In time he may qualify 
for direct administrative powers, and Udaipur will 
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be added to the list of the States that are governed 
'* English fash/' as the irreverent Americans put it. 
What the end will be, after three generations of 
\ Princes and Dewans have been put through the mill 
! of Rajkumar Colleges, those who live will learn. 
More interesting is the question, For how long 
can the vitality of a people whose life was arms be 
suspended ? Men in the North say that, by the 
favor of the Government, the Sikh Sirdars are rot- 
ting on their lands ; and the Rajput Thakurs say of 
themselves that they are growing " rusty." The old, 
old problem forces itself on the most un reflective 
mind at every turn in the gay streets of Udaipur. A 
Frenchman might write : ** Behold there the horse of 
the Rajput — foaming, panting, caracoling, but always 
fettered with his head so majestic upon his bosom so 
amply filled with a generous heart. He rages, but 
he does not advance. See there the destiity of the 
Rajput who bestrides him, and upon whose left flank 
bounds the sabre useless — the haberdashery of the 
ironmonger only. Pity the horse in reason, for that 
life there is his raison d^etre. Pity ten thousand times 
more the Rajput, for he has no raison ifetre. He is 
an anachronism in a blue turban." 

The Gaul might be wrong, but Tod wrote things 
which seem to support this view, in the days when 
he wished to make " buffer-states " of the land he 
loved so well. 

Let us visit the Durbar Gardens, where little naked 
Cupids are trampling upon fountains of fatted fish, 
all in bronze, where there are cypresses and red 
paths, and a deer-park full of all varieties of deer. 
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besides two growling, fluffy little panther cubs, a 
black panther who is the Prince of Darkness and a 
gentleman, and a terrace-full of tigers, bears and 
Guzerat lions brought from the King of Oudh's 
sale. 

On the best site in the Gardens is rising the Vic- 
toria Hall, the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
the Maharana on the 21st of June Inst. It is built 
after the designs of Mr. C. Thompson, Executive 
Engineer of the State, and will be in the Ilindu-Sar- 
acenic style ; having two fronts, west and north. In 
the former will be the princip.il entrance, approached 
by a flight of steps leading to a handsome porch of 
carved pillars supporting stone t>eams — the flat 
Hindu arch. To the left of the entrance hall will be 
a domed octagonal tower eighty feet high, holding 
the principal staircase leading to the upper rooms. 
A corridor on the right of the entrance will lead to 
the museum, and immediately behind the entrance 
hall is the reading-room, 42 by 24 feet, and beyond 
it the library and oflice. To the right of the reading- 
room will be an open courtyard with a fountain in 
the centre, and, beyon<l the courtyard, the museum — 
a great hall, one humlictl feet long Ovci the li- 
brary and the entrance hall \\ ill be pt ivatc .tpartments 
for the Maharana, appioachcd by a piivate staircase. 

The communication between the two upper rooms 
will be by a corridor running along the north front 
having a parapet of delicately cut pillars and cusped 
arches — the latter filled in with open tracery. Piiy 
it is that the whole of this %%ill h.ive to be white- 
washed to protect the stone from the weather. Over 
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'uux pouh> AUvl pi-ojecting from the upper 
w ,\ \c*y elaborately cut balcony sup- 
I • » ii,uuUsuui> brackets. Facing the main en- 
xs ul U^ .\ lUAible statue, nine feet high, of the 
V' ». '«> *4 wliite marble pedestal ten feet high, 
i'». .u*'.u^ i\ us%w being made at home by Mr. Birch, 
\ i. \ik^ vv^st of the whole will be about Rs. 
'«s\ -A \ow» it is a curious thing that the statue 
I Uv» N^MrMy will be put some eighty feet below 
vSw ivwl \'l the great bund that holds in the Pichola 
i.«Vv Hut the bund is a firm one and has stood for 
m^^»\ vc^rs. 

Another public building deserves notice, and that 
i« Iho Walter Hospital for native women, the foun- 
Urtt ion-stone of which was laid by the Countess of 
pufTerin on that memorable occasion when the Vice- 
loy, behind Artillery Horses, covered the seventy 
miles from Chitor to Udaipur in under six hours. 
The building by the same brain that designed the 
hall, will be ready for occupation in a month. It is 
in strict keeping with the canons of Hindu archi- 
tecture externally, and has a high, well-ventilated 
waiting-room, out of which, to the right, are two 
wards for in-patients, and to the left a dispensary 
and consulting-room. Beyond these, again, is a 
third ward for in-patients. In a courtyard behind 
are a ward for low caste patients and the offices. 

When all these buildings are completed, Udaipur 
will be dowered with three good hospitals, including 
the State's and the Padre's, and a first instalment of 
civilization. 

The British civilization, by scientific legislation, 

f 
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by peace and order, by the recognilioii of proj>criy 
ill land, by education in the widest sense, by works 
of material improvement, such as these hospitals, and 
by llie introduction of western ideas, is fast affecting 
the mind of nearly all the nationalities now existing 
in the empire. 



CHAPTER IX 



SHOWING HOW THE ENGLISHMAN TRIED TO <;H00T PIGS 
AND CAMK. UrON *' MACHEER A," IHK PANTHER. 

Above the Durbar Gardens lie low hills, in which 
the Maharana keeps, very strictly guarded, his pig 
and his deer, and anything else that may find shelter 
in the low scrub or under the scattered boulders. 
These preserves are scieniifically parcelled out with 
high, red-stone walls ; and, here and there, are dotted 
tiny shooting-boxes, in the first sense of the term — 
masonry sentry b(»xcs, in which five or six men may 
sit at ease an«l ^hc>^>l. It had been ananged to en- 
teitain the KnglisLmcn who wcie gallicird at tlic 
Resiilcncv to uniirss ihe investiture c»f the King with 
the Cf. C S I. -thai iheie should be a liiilr pig-dii%*e 
in front i»f ll»c Kala Odey or black siiootingbox. 
The Kiijput is a man and a brother, iit rrvpcct that 
he will ride, shoot, cat pig. and flunk strong wateti 
like an Englishman. Of the pig hunting hr makes 
almost a religions tiuty. .ind <•( tht w incdi inking no 
less. Read how dcs|>etately ihcy used to ride in 
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Udaipur at the beginning of the century when Tod, 
always in his cocked hat to be sure, counted u[t the 
tale of accidents at the end of the day's spoit. 

There is something unfair iii shooting pig ; but 
each man who went out consoled himself witli the 
tliought that it was utterly impossible to ride the 
brutes up tlie almost perpendicular hillsides, or 
down rocky ravines, and tliat he iudividuaily would 
only go "just for the fun of the thing." Those who 
siayed behind made rude remarks on the subject of 
"pork butchers," and the dangers that attended 
shooting from a balcotiy. These were treated with a 
contempt they merited. Tiiere are ways and ways 
of slaying pig- — from the orthodox method wlncli 
begins w itli " The Boar — the Boar — the mighty Boar .'" 
overnight, and ends with a shaky bridle-hand next 
morn, to the sober and solitary pot-shot at dawn, 
from a railway embankment running tlirougli river 
marsh ; but the perfect way is tliis. Get a large, 
four-horse break, and drive till you meet an unlimited 
quantity of pad-elephants waiting at the foot of rich 
hill-preserves. Mount slowly and with dignity, and 
go in swinging procession, by the marble-faced bor- 
der of one of the most lovely lakes on earth. Strike 
oft on a semi-road, semi-hiU-torrent path through un- 
thrifty, thorny jungle, and so climb up and up and up, 
till you see, spread like a map below the lake and 
the Palace and the City, hemmed in by the sea of hills 
that lies between Udaipur and Mount Abu a hundred 
miles away. Then take your seat in a comfortable 
chair, in a pukka, two-storied Grand Stand, with an 
awning spread atop to keep off the sun, while the 
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Rawat of Amcl and the Prime Minister's heir — no 
less — inviie you to take your choice of the many 
rifles spread on a ledge at the front of the building. 
This, gentlemen who screw your pel ponies at early 
dawn after the sounder that vanishes into cover soon 
as sighted, or painfully follow the tiger through the 
lujrniiig heats of Mewar in May, this is shooting after 
the fashion of Ouida — in musk and ambergris and 
patchouli. 

It is demoralizing.' One of the best and hardest 
riders of the I^ahore Tent Club in the old days, as 
the boars of Bouli Lena Singh knew well, said 
openly : "This is a first-class bundobust** and fell to 
testing his triggers as though he had been a pot- 
hunter from his birth. Derision and threats of 
exposure moved him not. " Give me an arm-chair !** 
said he. " This is the proper way to deal with pig !" 
And he put up his feet on the ledge and stretched 
himself. 

There were many weapons to have choice among — 
from the doubte-b^irrelled '500 Express, whose bullet 
is a tearing, rending shell, to the Rawat of Amet's 
regulation military Martinillenri. A profane public 
at the Residency had suggested clubs and saws as 
amply sufficient for the \%-ofk in hand. Herein they 
were moved by envy, which passion %vas ten-fold 
increased when — but this comes later on. The beat 
was along a deep gorge in the hills, flanked on either 
ciest by stone walls, manned with beaters. Imme- 
diately opposite the shooting-box, the wall on the 
upper or higher hill made a sharp turn downhill, 
contracting the space thiough which the pig would 
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iiave to pass to a gut which was variously said to be 
from ore hundred and fifty to four liundred yards 
across. Most of the sliooiing was up or downhill. 

A pliiianLliropic desire to murder more Bhils than 
were absolutely necessary to maintain a healthy cur- 
rent of human life in the Hilly Tracts, coupled with 
a well-founded dread of the hinder, or horse, end of 
a double-barrelled '500 Express wliicli would be sure 
to go off both barrels together, led the Englishman 
to take a gunless seat in the background ; while a 
silence fell upon the party, and very far away up the 
gorge the lieated afternoon air was cut by the shrill 
tremolo squeal of Ihc Bhil beaters. Now a man may 
be in no sort or fashion a ihikari—avay hold Budd- 
liistic objections to the slaughter of living things — 
but tiiere is sometliing in the extraordinary noise of 
an agitated Bhil, which makes even the most peace- 
ful mortals get up and yearn, like Tariarin of Tares- 
con for " lions," always at a safe distance be it under- 
stood. As the bent drew nearer, under the squealing 
—the " ul-al-lu-lu-lu" — was heard a long-drawn bit- 
tern-like boom of " Sa-oor .'" " So-oor /" and the crasii- 
ing of boulders. The guns rose in their places, forget- 
ting that each and all had merely come " to see the 
fun," and began to fumble among the little mounds 
of cartridges under the chairs. Presently, tripping 
delicately among the rocks, a pig stepped out of a 
cactus-bush, and the fusillade begun. The dust fJcw 
and the branches chipped, but the pig went on — a 
blue-grey shadow almost undistinguishable against 
t!ie rocks, and took no harm. " Sighting shots," said 
tlie guns sulkily ; and the company mourned that the 
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brute had got away. The beat came nearer, and 
then the listener discovered what the bubbling scream 
was like ; for he forgot straightway about the beat 
and went back to the dusk of an Easter Monday in 
the Gardens of tlie Crystal Palace before the bom- 
bardment of Kars, "set piece ten thousand feet 
square/' had been illuminated, and about five hun- 
dred 'Arries were tickling a thousand 'Arricts. Their 
giggling and nothing else was the noise of the Bhil. 
So curiously does Sydenham and Western Rnjpu'.ana 
meet. Then came another pig, who was smitten to 
the death and rolled down among the bushes, draw* 
ing his last breath in a human and horrible manner. 
But full on the crest of the hill, blown along — 
there is no other word to describe it — like a ball of 
thistle-down, passed a brown shadow, and men 
cried : ** Baghrera,** or ** Panther !" according to 
their nationalities, and blazed. The shadow leaped 
the wall that had turned the pig downhill, i\%M\ van- 
ished among the cactus. ** Never mind," sai<i the 
Prime Minister's son consolingly. ** we'll br.it the 
other side of the hill afterwards and get him yet.*' 
••Oh, hr's a mile off by this lime," $.iiii the guns; 
but the Rawat of Amet, a maf^^nificent young man, 
smiled a sweet smile and said nothing. More pig 
|>assed and were slain, and many more broke back 
through the beaters who presently came through the 
cover in scores. They were in russet gieen and red . 
uniform, each man beating a long spear, and the 
hill-side was turned on the instant to a camp of 
Robin Hood's forester*. Then they brought up the 
dead fiom behind bushes and under rocks— among 
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Others a twcnty-scvcn-inch brute who bore on his 
flank (all pigs shot in a beat are ex-officio boars) a 
hideous, half-healed scar, big as a man's hand, of a 
bullet wound. Express bullets are ghastly things 
in their effects, for, as the shikari is never tired of 
demonstrating, they kock the inside of animals into 
pulp. 

The second beat, of the reverse side of the hill, had 
barely begun when the panther returned — uneasily, 
as if something were keeping her back — much lower 
down the hill. Then the face of the Raw;it of Amet 
changed, as he brought his gun up to his shoulder. 
Looking at him as he fired, one forgot all about the 
Mayo College at which he had been educated, and 
remembered only some trivial and out-of-date affairs, 
in which his forefathers had been concerned, when a 
bridegroom, with his bride at his side, charged down 
the slope of the Chitor road and died among Akbar's 
men. There are stories connected with the house of 
Amet, which are told in Mewar to-day. The young 
man's face, for as short a time as it takes to pull 
trigger and see where the bullet falls, was a light 
upon all these tales. 

Then the mask shut down, as he clicked out the 
cartridge and, very sweetly, gave it as his opinion 
that some other gun, and not his own, had bagged 
the panther who lay shot through the spine, feebly 
trying to drag herself down-hill into cover. It is an 
awful thing to see a big beast die, when the soul is 
wrenched out of the struggling body in ten seconds. 
Wild horses shall not make the Englishman disclose 
the exact number of shots that were fired. It is 
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enough to say that four Englishmen, now scattered 
to the four winds of heavcii, are each morally cer- 
tain that he and he alone shot that panther. In time 
when distance and ;lie mirage of the sands of Uodli- 
pur shall have '«oftencd the harsh outlines of truth, 
the Englishriian who did not fire a shot will come to 
believe tliat he was the real slayer, and will carefully 
elabo.ate that lie. 

A few minutes after the murder, a two-year ol<f 
vub came trotting along the hill-side, and wai 
bowled over by a very pretty shot behind the left 
ear and througli tlic palate. Then the beaters* 
lances showed tlii<)uj»h the bushes, and the guns be- 
gan to realize tiutt ihry IkkI allowed to escape, or 
had driven back by their (wc, a multitude of pigs. 

This ended the be. it, ;uid the procession returned 
to the Residency to iirap dead panthers upon those 
who had called llicm '* pork bulchrrs,** and to stir up 
the lake of envy w.ih ll»r torpedo of brilliant de- 
scription. The Knglislunan's attempt to compare 
the fusillade which greeted the p.iniher to the con- 
tintious drumminj; <if a trnbarrcllr<l NordenfeMt 
was, howevci, coldly irceivcd. Si> harshly is truth 
treated all tlie world ovei. 

And then, after a htile time, cunc the end, and a 
return to the road in search of new countries. But 
shortly before the departure, the l^adreSahib, who 
knows every one in IMaipin, tea«l a sermon in a sen- 
tence. Tlie Maharana's invesiiture. \%hich has al- 
ready been described in the Indi.iH papers, had taken 
place, and the carriages, duly cscoiir,! by ihc Erin- 
pura Horse, were returning to the Residency. In a 
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,,..,v<^ ;^iul. under the shadow of the main 

,1^^ xut^wn with rubbish and shards of pot- 

. j ..^Mamcd old man was trying to control 

, . I , 'aV' i*»ul u hookah on the saddle-bow. The blun- 

]y^,.,^^^M\o\\ had been made restive by the rush 

>n< A««^' ^^^^ hookah all but fell from the hampered 

hAO%l»- **S^*^ ^^*^^ man," said the Padre tersely. 

«' That's Singh. He intrigued for the throne 

not so very long ago." It was a pitiful little picture, 
nnd needed no further comment. 

For the benefit of the loafer it should be noted that 
Udaipur will never be pleasant or accessible until 
the present Mail Contractors luive been hanged. 
They are extortionate and untruthful, and their one 
set of harness and one tonga are as rotten as pears. 
However, the weariness of the flesh must be great 
indeed, to make the wanderer blind to the beauties 
of a journey by clear starlight and in biting cold to 
Chitor. About six miles from Udaipur, the granite 
hills close in upon the road, and the air grows 
warmer until, with a rush and a rattle, the tonga 
swings through the great Dobarra, the gate in the 
double circle of hills round Udaipur on to the pas* 
lures of Mewar. More than once the Girwa has 
been a death-trap to those who rashly entered it ; 
and an army has been cut up on the borders of the 
Pichola lake. Even now the genius of the place is 
strong upon the hills, and as he felt the cold air from 
the open ground without the barrier, the Englishman 
found himself repeating the words of one of the Hat- 
marked tribe whose destiny kept him within the Do- 
barra. ** You must have a shouk of some kind in 
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these parts or you'll die." Very lovely is Udaipur, 
«.i)d thrice pleasant are a few days spent within her 
gates, but . . . read what Tod said who stayed 
two years behind the Dobarra, and accepted the 
deserts of Marwar as a delightful change. 

It is good to be free, a wanderer upon the high- 
ways, knowing not what to-morrow will bring forth — 
whether the walled-in niceties of an English house- 
hold, rich in all that makes life fair and desirable, 
or a sleepless night in the society of a goods-rvjir- 
booking-office-ri/m-parccls-clcrk, on fifteen rupees a 
month, who tells in stilted English the story of his 
official life, while the telegraph gibbers like a ma- 
niac once in an hour and then is dumb, and the pariah 
dogs fight and howl over the cotton-bales on the 
platform. 

Verily, there is no life like life on the road — when 
the skies are cool and all men are kind. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE tSi.LISHMAN t OVIK'^ riM»N TUT HI AlK BULK 

OK CHITOK, AND I.EARNS <»! T lU MAL-HKAC- 

TICIS OF A SHf II.IIMIANT. 

There is a certain want of taste, an almost actual 
indecency, in teeing the sun rise on the earth. Until 
the heat-haze begins and the distances thicken. 
Nature is so very naked that the .\ciaron ivho has 
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surprised her dressing, blushes. Sunrise on the 
plains of Mewar is an especially brutal affair. 

The moon was burnt out and the air was bitterly 
cold, when the Englishman headed due east in his 
tonga, and the patient sowar behind nodded and 
yawned in the saddle. There was no warning of the 
day's advent. The horses were unharnessed, at one 
halting-stage, in the thick, soft shadows of night, 
and ere their successors had limped under the bar, a 
raw and cruel light was upon all things, so that the 
Englishman could see every rent seam in the rocks 
around-rsce " even to the uttermost farthing." A 
little further, and he came upon the black bulk of 
Chitor between him and the morning sun. It has 
already been said that the Fort resembles a man-of- 
war. Every distant view heightens this impression, 
for the swell of the sides follows the form of a ship, 
and the bastions on the south wall make the spon- 
sions in which the machine-guns are mounted. 
From bow to stern, the thing more than three miles 
long, is betv/een three and five hundred feet high, 
and from one-half to one-quarter of a mile broad. 
Have patience, now, to listen to a rough history of 
Chitor. 

In the beginning, no one knows clearly who scarped 
the hill-sides of the hill rising out of the bare plain, 
and made of it a place of strength. It is written that, 
eleven and a half centuries ago, Bappa Rawul, the 
demi-god whose stature was twenty cubits, whose 
loin-cloth was five hundred feet long, and whose 
spear was beyond the power of mortal man to lift, 
look Chitor from " Man Singh, the Mori Prince/' and 
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wrote the first chapter of the history of Nfewar, which 
he received ready-made from Man Singh who, i( the 
chronicles speak sooth, was his uncle. Many and 
very marvellous legends cluster round the name of 
Bappa Kawul ; and he is said to have ended his days 
far away from India, in Khorasan, where he married 
an unlimited number of ihc Daughters of iicth, and 
was the fatiicr of all the Ntiwshera Pathans. Some 
who have wandered, by the sign-posts of inscription, 
into the fogs of old lime, aver that, two centuries be- 
fore B.ippa Rawul took Chitor the Mori division of 
the Praniar Rajputs, wlio are the ruling family of 
Mewar, had found a hold in Biiilwar, and for four 
centuries before that time had ruled in Kathiavvar ; 
and had royally sacked and slain, and been sacked 
and slain in turn. But these things aic for the cuii- 
ousand the scholar, and not for the reader who reads 
lightly. Nine princes succeeded Bappa, between 728 
and 1068 A. D., and among these was one Alluji, who 
built a Jain tower upon the brow of the hill, ft>r in 
those days, though the sun was woiship)>ed. men 
were Jains. 

And here they lived and sallied into tlic plains, and 
fought and increased the botdeis of their kingtlurn, 
or were suddenly and ste.ilthily murdered, or ^to »<| 
shoulder to shoulder ag.tmst the inciirsu»ns of the 
•• Devil men " fi«)m the norih. In 1 150 A. D. was born 
Samar Sin^h, and he manied into the famtty of 
Prilhi Raj, the hist Hindu Hmperor of Dclln, who 
was at feud, in legard to a succession question, with 
the Prince of Kanauj. In the war that fuliowr I, 
Kanauj, being hard pressed by Pntlii Raj, and Samar 
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Singh, called Shahabuddin Ghori to his aid. At 
first, Samar Singh and Priihi Raj broke the army of 
the Northern somewhere in the lower Punjab, but 
two years later Siiahabuddin came again, and, after 
three days* fighting on the banks of the Knggar, slew 
Samar Singh, captured and murdered Priihi Raj, and 
sacked Delhi and Amber, while Samar Singh's fav- 
orite queen became sati at Chitor. But another wife, 
a princess of Patun, kept her life, and when Shaha- 
buddin sent down Kutbuddin to waste her lands, led 
the Rajput army, in person, from Chitor, and de- 
feated Kutbuddin. 

Then followed confusion, through eleven turbulent 
reigns that the annalist has failed to unravel. Once 
in the years between 1193 and the opening of the 
fourteenth century, Chitor must have been taken by 
the Mussalman, for ft is written that one prince " re- 
covered Chitor and made the name of Rana to be rec- 
ognized by all." Six princes were slain in battles 
against the Mussulman, in vain attempts to clear far 
away Gya from the presence of the infidel. 

Then Ala-ud-dln Khilji, the Pathan Emperor, swept 
the country to the Dekkan. In those days, and these 
things are confusedly set down as having happened 
at the end of the thirteenth century, a relative of 
Rana Lakhsman Singh, the then Rana of Chitor, had 
married a Rajput princess of Ceylon — Pudmini, " And 
she was fairest of all flesh on earth." Her fame was 
sung through the land by the poets, and she became, 
in some sort, the Helen of Chitor. Ala-ud-din heard 
of her beauty and promptly besieged the Fort. 
When he found iiis enterprise too difficult, he prayed 
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tliat lie might be permitted to see Pudmini's face in 
a mirror, and this wish, so says the tale, was granted. 
Knowing that the Rajput was a gentleman he entered 
Chitor almost unarmed, saw the face in the mirror, 
and was well treated ; the husband of the fair Pud- 
mini accompanying him, in return, to the camp at 
the foot of the hill. Like Raja Runjeet in the ballad 
the Rajput — 

'* . . . trusted a Kf ussalman's word 

Wah I Wah ! Trust a liar to lie. 
Out of his eyrie they tempted my bird. 

Fettered his winj;s that he could not fly.** 

Pudmini's husband was caught, anc! Ala-ud-din de* 
manded Pudmini as l)ie pi ice of his return. The 
Rajputs here showed that they too could scheme, and 
sent, in great state, F\jdmini's litter to the besiegers* 
entrenchments. But there was no F^udmini in the 
litter, and the following of handmaidens was a band 
of seven huntlred aimed men. Thus, in the confu* 
sion of a camp-fight, Pudmini's husband was rescued, 
and Ala-tiddin's soldiery followed hard on his heels 
lo tlie gates of Chiloi, where the best and bravest on 
ilic rock were killed bcfoie Al.4-ud-din withdrew, only 
lo return soon after and. with a doul>led army, be- 
siege in earnest. I lis fust attack men called the 
half-sack of Chitoi, for, though he failed to win 
wiihin llir walls, lir killetl the flower of the Rajputs. 
The srcoiid attack ended in the first sack and the 
awful r«i// <»f the women on the rock. 

When cvei\ thing was hopeless and the very terri- 
ble Goddes, who lives in the t>owels of Chitor, had 
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spoken and claimed for death eleven out of the twelve 
of the Rana's sons, all who were young or fair 
women betook themselves to a great underground 
chamber, and the fires were lit and the entrance was 
walled up and they died. The Rajputs opened the 
gates and fought till tiiey could fight no more, and 
Ala-ud-din the victorious entered a wasted and deso- 
lated city. He wrecked everything except only the 
palace of Pudmini and the old Jain tower before 
mentioned. That was all he could do, for there were 
few men alive of the defenders of Chitor when the 
day was won, and the women were ashes in the under- 
ground palace. 

Ajai Singh, the one surviving son of Lakshman 
Singh, had at his father's insistence, escaped from 
Chitbr to ''carry on the line '* when better days should 
come. He brought up Ilamir, son of one of his elder 
brothers, to be a thorn in the side of the invader, and 
Haroir overthrew Maldeo, chief of Jhalore and vas- 
sal of Ala-ud-din, into whose hands Ala-ud-din had, 
not too generously, given what was left of Chitor. 
So the Sesodias came to their own again, and the 
successors of Hamir extended their kingdoms and 
rebuilt Chitor, as kings know how to rebuild cities in 
a land where human labor and life are cheaper than 
bread and water. For two centuries, saith Tod, 
Mewar flourished exceedingly and was the para- 
mount kingdom of all Rajasthan. Greatest of all 
the successors of Hamir, was Kumbha Rana who, 
when the Ghilzai dynasty was rotting away and 
Viceroys declared themselves kings, met, defeated, 
took captive and released without ransom, Mabmoud 
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of Malwa. Kumbha Raiia built a Tower of Victory, 
nine stories liigli, to commemorate this and the other 
successes of his reign, and the tower stands to-day a 
mark for miles across the plains. Of this, more here- 
after. 

But the well-establislied kingdom weakened, and 
the rulers took favorites and disgusted their best 
supporters — after the immemorial custom of too 
prosperous rulers. Also they murdered one another. 
In 1535 A. D. Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, seeing 
the decay, and remembering how one of his pre- 
decessors, together with Mahmoud of Malwa, had 
been humbled by Mewar in years gone by, set out to 
take his revenge of Time and Mewar then ruled by 
Rana Bikrmajit, who had made a new capital at 
Deola. Bikrmajit did not stay to give battle in that 
place. Flis chiefs were out of hand, and Chitor m*as 
the heart and brain of Mewar ; so he marched thither, 
and the gods were against him. Bahadur Shah 
mined one of the Chitor bastions and wiped out in 
the explosion the Ilara Prince of Boondee with five 
hundred followers. Jowaliir liae, Bikrmajit's mother, 
headed a sally from the walls and was slain. There 
were Frank gunners among Bahadur Shah's forces, 
and they hastened the end. The Rajputs made a 
second jt>hur greater than tlic/'Aur of Pudmini ; and 
thirteen thousand were blown up in the magasines, 
or stabbed or poisoned, l>cfore the gates were opened 
and the defenders tushed down. 

Out of the carnage wa^ saved Udai Singh, a babe 
of the Blood Royal, who grew up to l>e a coward and 
a shame to his line. The story of his preservation 
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is written large in Tod, and Edwin Arnold sings it 
Read it, who are interested. But, wlien Udai Singh 
came to the throne of Chitor, through blood and 
mis-rule, after Bahadur Shah had withdrawn from 
the wreck of the Fort, Akbar sat on the throne of 
Delhi, and it was written tliat few people should 
withstand the *' Guardian of Mankind.*' Moreover^ 
Udai Singh was the slave of a woman. It was 
Akbar's destiny to subdue the Rajputs and to win 
many of them to his own service ; sending a Rajput 
Prince of Amber to get him Arraken. Akbar 
marched against Chitor once and was repulsed ; the 
woman who ruled Udai Singh heading a charge 
against tlie besiegers because of the love she bore to 
her lover. Sometliing of this sort had happened in 
Ala-ud-din's time, and, like Ala-ud-din, Akbar 
returned and sat down, in a huge camp, before 
Chitor in 1568, A. D. Udai Singh fled what was 
coming ; and because the Goddess of Chitor demands 
always that a crowned head must fall if the defence 
of her home is to be successful, Chitor fell as it had 
fallen before — in ^johur of thousands, a last rush of 
the men, and the entry of the conqueror Into a reek- 
ing, ruined slaughter-pen. Akbar's sack was the 
most terrible of the three, for he killed everything 
that had life upon the rock, and wrecked and over- 
turned and spoiled. The wonder, the lasting wonder, 
is that he did not destroy Kumbha Rana's Tower of 
Victory and memorial of the defeat of a Mahomedan 
prince. With the third sack the glory of Chitor 
departed, and Udai Singh founded himself a new 
capital, the city of Udaipur. Though Chitor was 
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recovered in Jchangir's time by Udai Singh's grand- 
son, il was never again made the capital of Mewar. 
It stood and rotted where it stood, till enlightened 
and loyal feudatories in the present years of grace, 
made attempts, with the help of Executive Engineers, 
to sweep it up and keep it in repair. The above is 
roughly, very roughly indeed, the tale of the sacks 
of Chitor. 

Follows an interlude, for the studv even of inac- 
curate history is indigestible to many. There was 
an elephant at Chitor, to take birds of passage up 
the hill, and she — she was fifty-one years old and her 
name was Gerowlia — came to (he dak-bung;«low for 
the Englishman. Let not the word dak-bungalow 
deceive any man into believing that there is even 
moderate comfott at Chitor. Gerowlia waited in the 
sunshine, and chuckled to herself like a female pau- 
per when she receives snuff. The mahout saitl that he 
would go away for a drink of water. So he walked, 
and walked, and walked, till he disappc.ired on the 
stone-strewn plains, anil the Englislini.m was leU 
alone with Gerowlia aged fifty-onr. S!;c h.id brcu 
tied by the chain on lirr near hind-lrg lo .1 pillar of 
the verandah ; but the string was «r«v'i/ slung only, 
and mote an rmblctn of .luthc'rity than a tnrans of 
restraint. Whrn she hat! thoiotiglily exliaii'^tr'%1 .ill 
the resources of the counliy wiihin raiigr of liri 
trunk, she ate up tli** stiing and b*"gan t«» invrstij».iir 
the verandah. There was nu»re m.s'ft/ string, and sUr 
ate it all, while the wr/i/r/'^lio \%as trp.urin^ ll««* flak- 
bungalow cursed her and hrr aiur^tiy from af«ii 
About this lime the Englishman was roused to a 
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knowledge of the business, for Gerowlia, having ex- 
hausted the string, tried to come into the verandah. 
She had, most unwisely, been pampered with biscuits 
fin hour before. The mistri stood on an outcrop of 
rock and said angrily : — " See what damage you rAoM/ 
has done. Sahib." " Tisn*t my AaM/,'* said the Sahib 
plaintively. '^You ordered it," quoth the mistri^ 
** and it has been here ever so long, eating up every- 
thing." Herewith he threw pieces of stone at 
Gerowlia and went away. It is a terrible thing to be 
left alone with an unshackled elephant, even though 
she be a venerable spinster. Gerowlia moved round 
the dak-bungalow, blowing her nose in a nervous 
and undecided manner and, presently, found some 
more string, which she ate. This was too much. 
The Englishman went out and spoke to her. She 
opened her mouth and salaamed ; meaning thereby 
*' biscuits." So long as she remained in this position 
she could do no harm. 

Imagine a boundless rock-strewn plain, broken 
here and there by low hills, dominated by the rock 
of Chitor and bisected by a single, metre-gauge 
railway triick running into the Infinite, and unre- 
lieved by even a way-inspector's trolly. In the fore- 
ground put a brand-new dak-bunglow furnished with 
a French bedstead and nothing else ; and, in the 
verandah, place an embarrassed Englishman, smiling 
into the open mouth of an idiotic female elephant. 
But Gerowlia could not live on smiles alone. Finding 
that no food was forthcoming, she shut her mouth 
and renewed her attempts to get into the verandah 
and ate more moim/ string. To say " H !" to an 
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elephant is a misdirected courtesy. It quickens the 
pace, and if you flick heron the trunk with a wet 
towel, she curls the trunk out of harm's way. Spe- 
cial education is necessary. A little breechlcss boy 
passed, carrying a lump of stone. *• Flit on the feel, 
Sahib," said he; '' Hit on the feet.** Gcrowlia had 
by this time neatly scraped off her pad and there 
were no signs of the mahvui. The Englishman went 
out and found a tent-peg, and returning, in the ex* 
tremity of his wrath, smote her bitterly on the nails 
of the near forefoot. 

Then, as Rider Haggard used to say — though the 
expression was patented by at least one wiiter before 
he made it his own — a curious thing liappened. 
Gerowlia held up her foot to be beaten, and made 
the most absurd noises — squawkeJ in fact, exactly 
like an old lady who has narrowly escaped t>eing run 
over. She backed out of the verandah, still squawk- 
ing, on three fret and in the open held up near and 
off fore'foot alternately to be beaten. It was very 
pitiful, for oneswing of her trunk could have knocked 
the Englishman flat. He ceased whacking her, but 
she squawked for some minutes and then fell 
placidly asleep in the sunshine. When the makt^kt 
leturned, he beat her ft>i breaking her tether exactly 
as the Englishman had done, but much more 
severely, and the ridiculous old thing hopped on 
thice legs for fully five minutes. "Come along. 
Sahib,'* said the mah^t. I will show this mother of 
bastards who is the mdk4}kt. Fat daughter of the 
Devil sit down. Vou would eat string, would you? 
I low does the iion taste ?" And he gave Gerowlia a 
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headache, which affected her temper ail through the 
afternoon. She set off, across the railway line which 
runs below the rock of Chilor, into broken ground 
cut up with mullahs and covered with low scrub, 
over which it would have been difficult to have taken 
a sure-footed horse, so fragmentary and disconnected 
was its nature. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SHOWS THE DISCOVERY OK THE TOWER VISITED BY 

LANDE, AND THE *' BOG 
FRIGHTENS CHILDREN. 



CHILDE ROLANDE, AND THE *' BOGEY " WHO 



The Gamberi river — clear as a trout-stream — runs 
through the waste round Cliitor, and is spanned by 
an old bridge, very solid and massive, said to have 
been built before the sack of Ala-ud-din. The bridge 
is in the middle of the stream — tlie floods have raced 
round either ends of it — and is reached by a steeply 
sloping stone causeway. From the bridge to the 
new town of Chitor, which lies al the foot of the hill, 
runs a straight and well-kept road, flanked on cither 
side by the scattered remnants of old houses, and, 
here and there, fallen temples. The road, like the 
bridge, is no new thing, and is wide enough for 
twenty horsemen to ride abreast. 

New Chitor is a very dirty, and apparently thriv- 
ing, little town, full of grain-merchants and sellers of 
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arms. The ways are barely wide enough fot the 
elephant of dignity iind the little brown babies of 
impudence. The Englishman went through, always 
on a slope puinfully accentu;ited by Gerowlia who, 
with all possible respect to hci years, must have 
been a baggage-animal and no true Sithih's mount. 
Let the local Baedeker speak fur a moment : *' The 
ascent to Chitor, which begins from within the 
south-cast angle of the town, is nearly a mile to the 
upper gate, with a slope of about i in 15. There 
are two zig-zag bends, and on the three |>ortions 
thus formed, are seven gates, of which one, however, 
has only the basement left." This is the language 
of fact which, very properly, leaves out of all account 
the Genius of the Place who sits at the gate nearest 
the new city and is with tlie sightseer thtoughout. 
The first impression of repulsion and awe is given 
by a fragment of tuml)led sculpture close to a red 
daubed Ungam, near the I^adal Pol or lowest gate. 
It is a piece of frieze, and the figiites of the men are 
worn nearly smooth by time. What is visible is 
finely and frankly obscene to an Hnglish mind. 

The road is protected on the A' AW side by a thick 
stone wall, loopholed for inuskeli y. one a|>erture to 
every two feet, between fiftcrn and twenty feet high. 
This wall is being repaired throughout its length by 
the Maharana of IMaipur. On the hill side, among 
the boulders, loose stones and «/A«i4? scrub, lies stone 
wreckage that must have come down from the brown 
bastions above. 

As Gerowlia labored up the stone-shod sto|>e, the 
EDglishman wondered how much life bad flowed 
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down this sluice of battles, and been lost at the Padal 
Pol — the last and lowest gate— where, in the old 
days, the besieging armies put their best and bravest 
battalions. Once at the head of the lower slope, 
there is a clear run-down of a thousand yards with 
no chance of turning aside either to the right or left. 
Even as he wondered, he was brought abreast of two 
stone chhatris, each carrying a red daubed stone. 
They were the graves of two very brave men, Jeemal 
of Bedmore, and Kalhi, who fell in Akbar's sack 
fighting like Rajputs. Read the story of their deaths, 
and learn what manner of warriors they were. Their 
graves were all that spoke openly of the hundreds of 
struggles on the lower slope where the fight was 
always fiercest. 

At last, after half an hour's climb, the main gate, 
the Ram Pol, was gained, and the Englishman 
passed into the City of Chitor and — then and there 
formed a resolution, since broken, not to write one 
word about it for fear that he should be set down as 
a babbling and a gushing enthusiast. Objects of 
archaeological interest are duly described in an 
admirable little book of Chitor which, after one look, 
the Englishman abandoned. One cannot ''do" 
Chitor with a guide-book. The Padre of the English 
Mission to Jehangir said the best that was to be 
said, when he described the place three hundred 
years ago, writing quaintly: "Chitor, an ancient 
great kingdom, the chief city so called which 
standcth on a mighty high hill, flat on the top, walled 
about at the lea<^ ten English miles. There appear 
to this day abi. .idred churches ruined and 
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divers fair palaces which are lodged in like manner 
among iheir ruins, as many Englishmen by the 
observation have guessed. Its chief inhabitants 
to-day are Zum and Ohim, birds and wiUl beasts, 
but the stately ruins thereof give a shadow of its 
beauty while it flourished in its piide.*' Gerowlia 
struck into a narrow pathway, forcing herself 
through garden-trees and disturbing the peacocks. 
An evil guide-mau on the ground waved his hand, 
and began to speak ; hut was silenced. The death 
of Amber was as nothing to llie death of Chiior — m 
body whence the life had been driven by riot and 
sword. Men had parcelled the gardens of her 
palaces and the courtyards of her temples into fields ; 
and cattle grazed among tlic remnants of the shat- 
tered tombs. But over all — over rent and bastion, 
split temple-wall, pierced roof and prone pillar — lay 
the " shadow of its beauty while it flourished in its 
pride." The Englisliman walked into a stately 
palace of many rooms, wlieie the sunlight streamed 
in through wall and roof, and up cra/y stone staii* 
ways, held together, it seemed, by the marauding 
trees. In one bastion, a wind-sown prepul had 
wienchcd a thick slab clear of the wall, b'lt held it 
tight pressed in a crook of a branch, as a man holds 
down a fallen enemy under his elbow, shi>ulder and 
forearm. In another place, a strange, uncanny wiml, 
sprung from nowhere, was singing all aloite among 
the pillars of what may have been a llall of Audi- 
ence. The Englishman wandered so far in one 
palace that he came to an almost .hlackdark rot>m, 
high up in a wall, and said proudr rio himself ; ** I 
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must be the first man who has been here ;" meaning 
thereby no harm or insult to any one. But he 
tripped and fell, and as he put out his hands, he felt 
that the stairs had been worn hollow and smooth by 
the tread of innumerable naked feet. Than he was 
afraid, and came away very quickly, stepping deli- 
cately over fallen friezes and bits of sculptured men, 
so as not to offend the dead ; and was mightily re- 
lieved when he recovered his elephant and allowed 
the guide to take him to Kumbha Rana's Tower of 
Victory. 

This stands, like all things in Chitor, among ruins, 
but time and the other enemies have been good to it. 
It is a Jain edifice, nine storeys high, crowned atop — 
was this designed insult or undesigned repair ? — 
with a purely Mahomedan dome, wherein the pig- 
eons and the bats live. Excepting this blemish, the 
Tower of Victory is nearly as fair as when it left the 
hands of the builder whose name has not been 
handed down to us. It is to be observed here that 
the first, or more ruined, Tower of Victory, built in 
Alluji*s days, when Chitor was comparatively young, 
was raised by some pious Jain as proof of conquest 
over things spiritual. The second tower is more 
worldly in intent. 

Those who care to look, may find elsewhere a defi- 
nition of its architecture and its more striking pecu- 
liarities. It was in kind, but not in degree, like the 
Jugdesh Temple at Udaipur, and, as it exceeded it in 
magnificence, so its effect upon the mind was more 
intense. The confusing intricacy of the figures with 
which it was wreathed from top to bottom, the re- 
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currence of the one calm face, the God enthroned, 
holding tlie Wheel of the Law, and the appalling 
lavishness of decoration, all worked towards the in- 
stilment of fear and aversion. 

Surely this must have been one of the objects of 
the architect. The tower, in the arrangement of its 
stairways, is like the interior of a Chinese carved 
ivory puzzle-ball. The idea given is that, even while 
you are ascending, you are wrapping yourself deeper 
and deeper in the tangle of a mighty maze. Add to 
this the half-light, the thronging armies of sculptured 
figures, the mad profusion of design splashed as im- 
partially upon the undersides of (he stone window* 
slabs as upon the door-beam of the threshold — add, 
most abhorrent of all, the slip(>ery sliminess of the 
walls worn smooth by naked men, and you will 
understand that the tower is not a soothing place to 
visit. The Englishman fancied presumptuously that 
he had, in a way, grasped the builder's idea ; and 
when he came to the top storey and sat among the 
pigeons his theory was this : To attain power, 
wrote the builder of old, in sentences of fine stone, 
it is necessary to pass through all sorts of close* 
packed horrors, treacheries, battles and insults, in 
darkness and without knowledge whether the road 
leads upward or into a hopeless ^ulJe-sat, Kumbha 
Rana must many times have climbed to the top 
storey, and looked out towards the uplands of 
Malaw on the one »ide and Ins own great Mewar on 
the other, in the d.iys when all the rock hummed 
with life and the clatter of hooves upon the stony 
ways, and Mahmoud of Malwa was safe in hold. 
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How he must have swelled with pride — fine insolent 
pride of life and rule and power — power not only to 
break tilings but to compel such builders as those 
who piled the tower to his royal will ! There was 
no decoration in the top storey to bewilder or amaze 
^—nothing but well-grooved stone-slabs, and a 
boundless view fit for king^ who traced their an- 
cestry — 



« 



From times when forth from the sunlight, the first of 

our kings came down. 
And had the earth for his footstool, and wore the stars 

for his crou n.** 



The builder had left no mark behind him — not 
even a mark on the threshold of the door, or a sign 
in the head of the topmost step. The Englishman 
looked in both places, believing that those were the 
places generally chosen for mark-cutting. So he sat 
and meditated on the beauties of kingship and the 
unholiness of Hindu art, and what power a shadow- 
land of lewd monstrosities had upon those who 
believed in it, and what Lord Dufferin, who is the 
nearest approach to a king in this India, must have 
thought when A. — D. — C.*s clanked after him up the 
narrow steps. But the day was wearing, and he 
came down — in both senses — and, in his descent,the 
carven things on every side of the tower, and above 
and below once more took hold of and perverted 
his fancy, so that he arrived at the bottom in a 
frame of mind eminently fitted for a descent into 
the Gau-Mukh, which is nothing more terrible 
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than a little spring, falling into a reservoir, in the 
side of the hilt. 

He stumbled across more ruins und passed between 
tombs of dead Ranis, till he came to a flight of steps, 
built out and cutout from rock, going down as far as 
he could see into a growth of trees on a terrace below 
him. The stone of the steps had been worn and 
polished by naked feet till it showed its markings 
clearly as agate ; and where 'the steps ended in a 
rock-slope, there was a visible glair, a great snail- 
track, upon the rocks. It was hard to keep safe foot- 
ing on the sliminess. The air was thick with the 
sick smell of stale incense, and grains of rice were 
scattered upon the steps. But there was no one to 
be seen. Now this in itself was not specially alarm- 
ing : but the Genius of the Place must be responsi- 
ble for making it so. The Englishman slipped and 
bumped on the rocks, and arrived, more suddenly 
than he desired, upon the edge of a dull blue lank, 
sunk between walls of timeless masonary. In a 
slabbed-in recess, water was pouring through a 
shapeless stone gargoyle, into a trough ; which 
trough again dripped into the tank. Almost untlcr 
the little trickle of water, was the loallicsomc Em- 
blem of Creation, and there were flowers and rice 
around it. Water was tuckling ftom a scoie of 
places in the cut face o( the hill ooimg between the 
edges of the steps and welling up between the stone 
slabs of the terrace. Trees sprouted in the sitles of 
the tank and hid its surroundings. It seemed 
as though the descent had led the Engluhman, 
firstly^ two thousand years away from Ins own cen- 
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I 



I tury, and secondly, into a trap, and that he would fall 

off the polished stones into the stinking tank, or that 

\ the Gau-Mukh would continue to pour water placidly 

until the tank rose up and swamped him, or that 
some of the stone slabs would fall forward and crush 
him flat. 

Then he was conscious of remembering, with pecu- 
liar and unnecessary distinctness, that, from the 
Gau-Mukh, a passage led to the subterranean cham- 
bers in which fair Pudmini and her handmaids had 
slain themselves. Also, that Tod had written and 
the Station-master at Chitorhad said, that some sort 
of devil, or ghoul, or something, stood at the en- 
trance of that approach. All of which was a night- 
mare bred in full day and folly to boot ; but it was 
the fault of the Genius of the Place, who made the 
Englishman feel that he had done a great wrong in 
trespassing into the very heart and soul of all Chi- 
tor. And, behind him, the Gau-Mukh guggled and 
choked like a man in his death-throe. The English- 
man endured as long as he could — about two minutes. 
Then it came upon him that he must go quickly out 
of this place of years and blood — must get back to 
the afternoon sunshine, and Gerowlia, and the dak- 
bungalow with the French bedstead. He desired no 
archaeological information, he wished to take no 
notes, and, above all, he did not care to look behind 
him, where stood the reminder that he was no better 
than the beasts that perish. But he had to cross the 
smooth, worn rocks, and he felt their sliminess 
through his bootsoles. It was as though he were 
treading on the soft, oiled skin of a Hindu. As soon 
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as the steps gave refuge, he HoundereQ up them, 
and so came out of tlie Gau-Mukli, bedewed with 
that perspiration whicli follows alike on honest toil 
or — childish fear. 

" This/' said he to himself, ** is absurd !*' and sat 
down on the fallen top of a temple to review the situa- 
tion. But the Gau-Mukh had disappeared. He 
could see the dip in the ground and the beginning of 
the steps, but nothing more. 

Perhaps it was absurd. It undoubtedly appeared 
so, later. Yet there was something uncanny about 
it all. It was not exactly a feeling of danger or 
pain, but an odd sort of apprehension of evil. 

Looking at the dip in the ground, he thought what 
a strange thing is the mind of man. It preserves its 
wonted state of uniform activity or comparative rest 
until it is compelled by sotiie irresistible force to 
change that state. There was some such force in the 
awful solitude of that '* heart of Chitor,'* and the 
unearthly death-gurgle of the Gau-Mukh. 

Then came the reaction, and the En^^lishman did 
not know whether or not to be ashamed uf his re- 
maikable experience. 

In defence, it may be urged that theie is moral, 
just as much as there is mine, choke-damp. If you 
get into a place laden with the latter you die, and if 
into the home of the former you . . . behave un- 
wisely, as constitution and temperament prompt. If 
any man doubt this, let him sit for two hours in a 
hot sun on an elephant, stay half-.in-hour in the 
Tower of Victory, and then go down into the Gau- 
Mukh, which, it must never be forgotten, is merely 
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a set of springs " three or four in number, issu« 
ing from the cliff face at cow-mouth carvings, now 
mutilated. The water, evidently percolating from 
the Hathi Kund above, falls first in an old pillared 
hail and thence into the masonry reservoir below, 
eventually, when abundant enough, supplying a little 
water-fall lower down.*' That, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, on the honor of one who has been frightened 
of the dark in broad daylight, is the Gau-Mukh, as 
though photographed. 

The Englishman regained Gerowliaand demanded 
to be taken away, but Gerowlia's driver went for- 
ward instead and showed him a new Mahal just built 
by the present Maharana. If a fourth sack of Chitor 
could be managed for a Viceroy's edification, the 
blowing up of the new Mahal would supply a pleas- 
ant evening's entertainment. Near tlie Mahal lie 
the remains of the great tanks of Chitor, for the hill 
has through a great part of its length, a depression 
in the centre, by means of bunds, stored, in the old 
time, a full supply of water. A general keeping in 
order is visible throughout many of the ruins ; and, 
in places, a carriage-drive is being constructed. 
Carriage-drives, however, do not consort well with 
Chitor and the ** shadow of her ancient beautv." 
The return journey, past temple after temple and 
palace upon palace, beg.in in the failing light, and 
Gerowlia was still blundering up and down narrow 
bye-paths — for she possessed all an old woman's de- 
lusion as to the slimness of her waist when the twi- 
light fell, and the smoke from the town below began 
to creep up the brown flanks of Chitor, and the 

! 
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jackals howled. Then the sense of desolation, 
which had been strong enough in all conscience in 
the sunshine, began to grow and grow : — 

" The sun's eye had a sickly glare. 
The earth with age was wan. 
The skeletons of ages stood 
Around that lonely man." 

Near the Ram Pol there was some semblance of a 
town with living people in it, and a priest sat in the 
middle of the road and howled aloud upon his gods, 
until a little boy came and laughed in his face 
heretically, and he went away grumbling. This 
touch was deeply refreshing ; in the contemplation 
of it, the Englishman clean forgot that he had over- 
looked the gathering in of materials for an elaborate 
statistical, historical, geographical account of Chitor. 
All that remained to him was a shuddering remin- 
iscence of the Gau-Mukh and two lines of the " iloly 
Grail." 

" And up into the sounding halts he passed. 
But nothing in the sounding halls he saw," 

Pptt S<riftum, — There w.is something very nn. 
canny about the (tenius of tiie I'i.ice. lie draggrd 
an ease-loving egotist out of the French bedstead 
with the gilt knobs at head and foot, into a more 
than usually big folly — nothing less than a seeing of 
Chitor by moonlight There was no |>ossibility of 
letting Gerowlia out of ker tted, and a mistrust of 
the Maharana's soldiery who in the day limcgtiarded 
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the gates, prompted the Englishman to avoid the 
public way, and scramble straight up the hillside, 
along an attempt at a path which he had noted from 
Gerowlia's back. There was no one to interfere, and 
nothing but an infinity of pestilent nullahs and loose 
stones to check. Owls came out and hooted at him, 
and animals ran about in the dark and made uncouth 
noises. It was an idiotic journey, and it ended — Oh, 
horror ! in that unspeakable Gau-Mukh — this time 
entered from the opposite or brusliwooded side, as far 
as could be made out in the dusk and from the 
chuckle of the water which, by night, was peculiarly 
malevolent. 

Escaping from this place, crab-fashion, the English- 
man crawled into Chitor and sat upon a flat tomb till 
the moon, a very inferior and second-hand one, rose, 
and turned the city of the dead into a city of scurry- 
ing ghouls — in sobriety, jackals. Also, the ruins 
took strange shapes and shifted in the half light and 
cast objectionable shadows. 

It was easy enough to fill the rock with the people 
of old times, and a very beautiful account of Chitor 
restored, made out by the help of Tod, and bristling 
with the names of the illustrious dead, would un- 
doubtedly have been written, had not a woman, a 
living breathing woman, stolen out of a temple — 
what was she doing in that gallery ? — and screamed 
in piercing and public-spirited fashion. The English- 
man got off the tomb and departed rather more 
noisily than a jackal ; feeling for the moment that he 
was not much better. Somebody opened a door with 
a crash, and a man cried out : '* Who is there ?" 
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But the cause of the disturbance was, for his sins, 
being most horribly scratclied by some thorny scrub 
over tlie edge of the hill — there are no bastions 
worth speaking of near the Gau-Mukh — and the rest 
was partly rolling, partly scrambling, and mainly 
bad language. 

When you are too lucky sacrifice something, a be- 
loved pipe for choice, to Gancsii. The Englishman 
has seen Chitor by moonlight — not the best moon- 
light truly, but the watery glare of a nearly spent 
moon — and his sacrifice to Luck is this, lie will 
never try to describe what he has seen — but will keep 
it as a love-letter, a thing for one pair of eyes only — 
a memory that few men to-day can be sharers in. And 
does he, through this fiction, evade insulting, by the 
dauberie of pen and ink, a scene as lovely, wild, and 
unmatchable as any that mortal eyes have been priv- 
ileged to rest upon ? 

An intelligent and discriminating public are per- 
fectly at liberty to form their own opinions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN ESCAPE NORTHWARD TO JHARWASA — SOME LITTLE 
INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE BHUMIA — 
THE ENGLISHMAN LANDS IN JODHPUR, 
AND WISHES TO GIVE THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT ADVICE ON CER- 
TAIN MATTERS. 

Come away from the monstrous gloom of Chitor 
and escape northwards. The place is unclean and 
terrifying. Let us catch To-day by both hands and 
return to the Station-master who is also booking«par- 
cels and telegraph-clerk, and who never seems to go 
• to bed — and to the comfortably wadded bunks of the 
Rajputana-Malwa line. 

While the train is running, be pleased to listen to 
the perfectly true story of the bhumia of Jharwasa, 
which is a story the sequel whereof has yet to be 
written. Once upon a time, a Rajput landholder, a 
bhumia^ and a Maliomedan jaghirdar^ were next-door 
neighbors in Ajmir territory. They hated each other 
thoroughly for many reasons, all connected with 
land ; and the jaghirdar was the bigger man of the 
two. In those days, it was the law that the victims 
of robbery or dacoity should be reimbursed by the 
owner of the lands on which the affair had taken 
place. The ordinance is now swept away as imprac- 
ticable. There was a highway robbery on the bkmmia*s 
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holding ; and he vowed that it had been ''put up" 
by the Mahomedan who, lie said, was an Ahab. The 
reive-gelt payable nearly ruined the Rajput, and he, 
laboring under a galling grievance or a groundless 
suspicion, fired the jaghird's crops, was detected and 
brought up before the English Judge who gave hint 
four years* imprisonment. To the sentence was ap- 
pended a recommendation that, on release, the Raj- 
put sliould be put on heavy securities for good be- 
havior. " Otherwise,** wrote the Judge, who seems 
to have known the people he was dealing with, "he 
will certainly kill the jagAirdar.*' Four years passed, 
and ihtjaghirdar obtained wealth and consideration, 
nnd was made, let us say, a Khan Bahadur, and an 
Honorary Magistrate ; but the bhumia remained in 
gaol and thought over the highway robbery. When 
the day of release came, a new Judge hunted up his 
predecessor's finding and recommendation, and would 
have put llic hhumia on security. " Sahib,'* said the 
bhumin^ ** I have no people. I have been in gaol. 
What am I now ? And who will find security for 
me? If you will send me back to gaol again I can 
do nothing, and I have no fiicnds." So they released 
him, and he went away into an outlying village and 
borrowed a sword from one house, and had it sharp- 
ened in another, for love. Two davs later fell the 
birthday of the Kahn Bahadur and the Honorary 
Magistrate, and his friends and servants and depend- 
ants made a little durbar and did him honor after the 
native custom. The bkumut also attended the levee, 
but no one knew him, and he was stop{)cd at the 
door of the courtyard by the servant. '* Say that the 
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bhumia of Jharwasa lias come to pay his salaams,*^ 
said he. They let him in, and in the heart of Ajmir 
City, in broad daylight, and before all i\\tjaghirdar*s 
household, he smote off his enemy's head so that it 
rolled upon the ground. Then he fled, and thougli 
they raised the countryside against him he was never 
caught, and went into Bikanir. 

Five years later, word came to Ajmir that Chimbo 
Singh, the bhumia of Jharwasa, had taken service un- 
der the Thakur Sahib of Palitana. The case was an 
old one, and the chances of identification misty, but 
the suspected was caught and brought in, and one 
of the leading native barristers of the Bombay Bar 
was retained to defend him. He said nothing and 
continued to say nothing, and the case fell through. 
He is believed to be " wanted " now for a fresh mur- 
der committed within the last few months, out Bi- 
kanir wav. 

And now that the train has reached Ajmir, the 
Crewe of Rajputana, whither shall a tramp turn his 
feet ? The Englishman set his stick on end, and 
it fell with its point North-West as nearly as miglit 
be. This being translated, meant Jodhpur, which is 
the city of the Hounhnhyms, and, that all may be in 
keeping, the occasional resting-place of fugitive 
Yahoos. If you would enjoy Jodhpur thoroughly, 
quit at Ajmir the decent conventionalities of 
" station *' life, and make it your business to move 
among gentlemen — gentlemen in the Ordnance of 
the Commissariat, or, better still, gentlemen on the 
Railway. At Ajmir, gentlemen will tell you what 
manner of place Jodhpur is, and their accounts. 
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though flavored wilh crisp and curdling oaths, are 
amusing. In ihcireyesihe desert that rings the city 
has no charms, and they discuss affairs of the State, 
as they understand them, in a manner that would 
curl the liair on a Political's august head. Jodhpur 
has been, but things are rather better now, a much* 
favored camping ground for the light-cavalry of the 
road — the loafers wiili a certain amount of brain and 
great assurance. The explanation is simple. There 
are more than four hundred horses in Ilis Highness's 
city stables alone ; and where the llouyhnhnm is, 
there also will be the Vahoo. This is sad but true. 

Besides the Uhlans who come and go on Heaven 
knows what mysterious errands, there are bag-men 
travelling for the big English firms. Jodhpur is a 
good customer, and purchases all sorts of things, 
more or less useful, for the State or its friends. 
These arc the gentlemen to know, if you would 
understand something of mattcis which are not writ- 
ten in reports. 

The Englishman took a train from Ajmir to Mar- 
war Junction, which is on the road to Mount Abu, 
westward from Ajmir, and at five in the morning, 
under pale moonlight, was uncai led at the beginning 
of the Jodhpur Stale Railway — one of the quaintest 
little lines that ever ran a locomotive. It is the 
Maharaja's veiy own, and pays al>oui ten percent. ; 

but its quaintness does not lie in these things. It is . 

• 

worked wilh rude economy, and started life by sin- 
gularly and completely f^iUifying the Government 
estimates for its construction. An intelligent Bureau 
Mtcrted that it could not be laid down for le^s than 
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bill Ihr riior slwill be glossed over. It was laid 
ilown (ov i\ \M^ »""'*« ^^^^^ seventeen thousand 
rtiprr'i s\ mlk, witli ihc help of second-hand rails and 
Rlrrpri'i ; tMu\ il is cuneiUly asserted that the St£ltion- 
nui*irin«nr (lawmen, pointsmen, ticket-collectors and 
rvriyihin^ risr, except platforms, and lamp-rooms. 
Ai iinlv iwo trains are run in the twenty-four hours, 
ilti!) riiHioiny of staff does not matter in the least. 
Ihc^ Siiitr line, with the comparatively new brainrh 
III thf Piichbadra salt-pits, pays handsomely and is 
riictt ily suited to the needs of its users. True, there 
i*s it rn tiiin haziness as to the hour of starting, but 
thih iillows laggards more time, and fills the packed 
(iiiiiagrs to overflowing. 

l''rom Marwar Junction to Jodhpur, the train leaves 
llie Aravalis and goes northwards into "the region 
(if death " that lies beyond the Luni River. Sand»4ii( 
bushes, and sand-hills varied with occasional patches 
of unthrifty cultivation, make up the scenery. Rain 
has been very scarce in Marwar this year, and the 
country, consequently, shows at its worst, for almost 
every square mile of a kingdom nearly as large as 
Scotland is dependent on the sky for its crops. In a 
good season, a large village can pay from seven to 
nine thousand rupees revenue without blenching. In 
a bad one, **all the king's horses and all the king's 
men *' may think themselves lucky if they raise 
" rupees fifteen only " from the same place. The 
fluctuation is startling. 

From a country-side, which to the uninitiated 
seems about as valuable as a stretch of West African 
beach, the State gets a revenue of nearly forty lakhs ; 
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and men who know tlie country vow that it has 
not been one tithe exploited, and that there is more 
to be made from salt and the marble — curious thing 
in this wilderness — good forest conservancy, than an 
open-handed Durbar dreams of. An amiable weak- 
ness for unthinkingly giving away villages where 
ready casli failed, has somewhat hampered the rev- 
enue in past years ; but now — and for this the Maha- 
raja deserves great credit — Jodlipur lias a large and 
genuine surplus and a very compact little scheme of 
railway extension. Before turning to a consideration 
of the City of Jodhpur, hear a true story in connec- 
tion with the Hyderabad- Pachbadra project which 
those interested in the scheme may lay to heart. 

His State line, his " ownesl own," as has been said, 
very much delighted the Maharaja who, in one or 
two points, is not unlike Sir Theodore Hope of 
sainted memory. Pleased with the toy, he said efTu- 
sivelv, in words which may or may not have leached 
the ears of the Hyderabnd-Paclibadra j>coplc : 
•* This is a good business. If the Government will 
give me independent jurisdiction, 1*11 make and open 
the line straight away from Pachbadra tu the end of 
my dominions, /. ^.. all but to Hyclci.iba*!." 

Then ** up and sp.tkc an eUler kmght, sat at the 
King's right kner," wlio knew something at>out the 
railway map of India and the ControMing Power of 
strategical lines : ** Maharaja S.iliib — hnc is the 
Indus Valley State and here is the Ht>mbay*Haroda. 
Where would you be ? * ** By Jovc," quoth the Ma- 
haraja, though he swore by quite an »ihri god ** I 
fee !'* and thus he abandoned the idea of a Hydei* 
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abad line, and turned his attention to an extension 
to Nagore, with a branch to the Makrana marble- 
quarries wliich are close to tlie Sambhar salt lake near 
Jeypore. And, in the fullness of time, that extension 
will be made and perhaps extended to Bahawalpur. 

The Englishman came to Jodhpur at mid-day, in a 
hot, fierce sunshine that struck back from the sands 
and the ledges of red-rock, as though it were May 
instead of December. The line scorned such a thing 
as a regular ordained terminus. The single track 
gradually melted away into the sands. Close to the 
station was a grim stone dak-bungalow, and in the 
verandah stood a brisk, bag-and-flask-begirdled in- 
dividual, cracking his joints with excess of irritation. 
He was also snoiting like an impatient horse. 

Nota Bene. — When one is on the road it is above 
all things necessary to *' pass the time o' day " to 
fellow-wanderers. Failure to comply with this law 
implies that the offender is *'too good for his 
company ;'* and this, on the road, is the unpardon- 
able sin. The Englishman '' passed the time o' day " 
in due and ample form. 'Mia! Ha!** said the 
gentleman with the bag. ''Isn't this a sweet place? 
There ain't no ticca-gharries, and there ain't nothing 
to eat, if you haven't brought your vittles, an* they 
charge you three-eight for a bottle of whiskeyt An' 
Encore at that ! Oh ! it's a sweet place." Here he 
skipped about the verandah and puffed. Then turn- 
ing upon the Englishman, he said fiercely : *' What 
have you come here for ?" Now this was rude, 
because the ordinary form of salutation on the road 
is usually : " And what are you for ?" meaning 
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">\liat house do you represent?** The KnglishmA.i 
answered dolefully that he was travelling foi pleasure, 
wiiicli simple explanation offended the little man 
with the courier-bag. He snapped his joints moie 
excruciatingly than ever : ** For pleasure ! My God ! 
For pleasure ! Come here an* wait five weeks for 
your money, an' mark what I'm tellin* you now, you 
don't get it then ! But per'aps your ideas of pleasure 
is different from most pcople*s. F<»r pleasure ! 
Yah !" He skipped across the sands towards the 
station, for he was going back with the down train, 
and vanished in a whirlwind of luggage and the 
fluttering of female-skirts : in Jodhpur women are 
baggage -coolies. A level, drawling voice spoke from 
an inner room : ** *E*s a bit upset. That*s what *c 
is ! I remember when I was at Gworlior**— the rest 
of the story was lost, and the Englishman set to woik 
to discover the nakedness of the dak-bungalow. For 
trasons which do not concern the public, it is made 
as bittrrly uncomfortable as possible. The food is 
infamous, and the charges srem to be willfully pitched 
about eighty per cent, above the tariff, so that some 
|K>rtion of the bill, at least, may l>c paid without 
bloodshed, or the unseemly defilrmrnt of walU with 
the conlrnis of drinking-glasses. This is short- 
sighted p<ilicy, and it wo'ild, perhaps, he l>etter to 
lowei the prices and Iride the tariff, ;ind put a guard 
about the house to prevent j.ickal-m()]es(r<! donkey« 
from stampeding into the verandahs. Hut these be 
details. Jodhpur dak-bungalow is a merry, merry 
place, and any writer in search of new ground to 
locate a madly improbable ttory in, could not do 
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better than study it diligently. In front lies sand, 
riddled with innumerable ant-holes, and, beyond the 
sand, tlie red sandstone wall of the city, and the 
Mahomcdan burying-ground that fringes it. Frag- 
ments of sandstone set on end mark the resting 
places of the faithful, who are of no great account 
here. Above everything, a mark for miles around, 
towers the dun-red pile of the Fort which is also a 
Palace. This is set upon sandstone rock whose 
sharper features have been worn smooth by the wash 
of the windblown sand. It is as monstrous as any- 
thing in Dore's illustrations of the Contes Drolatiques 
and, wherever it wanders, the eye comes back at last 
to its fantastic bulk. There is no greenery on the 
rock, nothing but fierce sunlight or black shadow. 
A line of red hills forms the background of the city, 
and this is as bare as the picked bones of camels 
that lie bleaching on the sand below. 

Wherever the eye falls, it sees a camel or a string 
of camels — lean, racer-built j^^«/<jrr/ camels, or heavv. 
black, shag-haired trading ships bent on their way 
to the Railway Station. Through the night the air 
is alive with the bubbling and howling of the brutes, 
who assuredly must suffer from nightmare. In the 
morning the chorus round the station is deafening. 
A camel has as wide a range of speech as an ele- 
phant. The Englishman found a little one, croon- 
ing happily to itself, all alone on the sands. Its 
nose-string was smashed. Hence its joy. But a big 
man left the station and beat it on the neck with a 
seven-foot stick, and it rose up and sobbed. 

Knowing what these camels meant, but trusting 
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nevertheless that the road would not be fv'rybad.the 
Englishman went into the city, left a well-kunkered 
road, turned through a sand-worn, red sandstone 
gate, and sank ankle-deep in fine leddisli white sand. 
This was the main thoroughfare of the city. Two 
tame lynxes shared it with a donkey ; and the rest 
of tlie population seemed to have gone to bed. In 
the hot weather, between ten in the morning and 
four ill the afternoon all Jodhpur stays at home for 
fear of death by sun-stroke, and it is possible tliat 
the habit extends far into what is officially called the 
"cold weather ;** or, perhaps, being brought up 
among sands, men do not care to tramp them for 
pleasure. The city internally is a walled and secret 
place ; each courtyard being hidden from view by a 
red sandstone wall except in a few streets where the 
shops are poor and mean. 

In an oh! house now used for the storing of tents, 
Akbar's mother lay two months, before the ** Guard- 
ian of Mankind *' was bom. drawing breath for her 
flight to Umarkot across the desert. Seeing this 
place, the Englishman thonglii of many things not 
worth the putting down on paper, and went on till 
the sand grew deeper and deepei, and a great camel, 
heavily laden with stone, CAinv round a coiner and 
nearly stepped on him. Asihr eveninif drew on, the 
city woke up, and the goats and the camels and the 
kinecame in by hundreds, .oul men said that wild pig, 
which are strictly preseived by ihe Princes foi their 
own sport, were in the habit of wandering about the 
roads. Now if they do this in the capital, what <iam- 
age must they not do to the crops m the district ^ Men 
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s£ic iba: tbrv did a rcnr great deal of damage, and 
:: iras hLrd i: keep their nnses oni of anrthing tber 
iDnc a faucT to. On ibe crcnixig of ibe Eiiglisb- 
iz:c.i:*s T!5:i« the Mhiiaraia went om. as is his iauda- 
bi* cusmir., Elrme £nd unatieDded, lo a road artaaUr 
«s ii« chr tJ:in£: which one special! y tiig pig wjts a 
ibe haDn :>: pussmc:. Hts Highness gm his 
wrii. a singif sno: i>eh:nd liie siiouioer. and in a 
d£.rs :: wi: i*T T^ickied and sec: of ir> liic Malianma of 
Vdi.:pur, as t J:*re-ri-i. or. arrouni of the laners 
:rrest::Lre There is gr^e-i: :rtendsh:p ^rrm-eer lodli- 
pur and l*d£ pt:'. tnd ihe iDfi of one King goiog 
2.:t:*o2«d :r srio:>: gLtne :o' unoiiier has somezhii^ 
Tf-"T pTTlZ} LTiZ ciitir: :r :t. 

Kigr: if", tni tn? Enx:;:sMRir ttecatne awarr tlua 
tiie roTise-Ttnrr n: '^odrr*!:: icic+i: r* rasiJr ioiH 
T'T^'ei S:-:>nc surnciies. say ibe aodors, arc oi Jie 
iTTT^ri-iLnrr ^l:: theT r-Line u^or r\Tri breath of 
:Ti:ei i, — i.T*t .r '*'.*»di:M:T C :« t^e a:: » m-«mi ia 
TTi:. v.r.e- — .if? ti-rrt. Fw-ee'^ K»r*. * r^eek :kia: coie 
T.i:-- ;.>-xvs :*rri: iauc> : :* r."4r.NiJe: snrr^.:* deader, 
A rm Tr:.r:n5 iic- :-*e'T wcs at •.Trn-es** *•? «'«i:hrieak 
:•: r:«;iT-i r ".»:.:.?»: And :!»? Rrsoenr* I\vJft:, 
vi'Z -r; t :•,".?*-. iia; :iie p?/»pif v.-i ic! >f h vu^gbi 
:: >rr srr<* ; ';. i :< >r*; :.- ^ r4: :.■» •j.-r s grnera^ 

T«:ine .v r. T'-r :<; .Nr> h.**." :v*rr ; * n^ :,• iv>tMia 
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been to Simla. Vcs, to Simla ! And even I don't 
want it !" This compliment sliould be engrossed in 
the archives of ihe Simla Municipality. Sanitation on 
English lines is not yet acceptable to Jodhpur. 

When the black dusk had shut down, the English- 
man climbed up a little hill and saw the stars come 
out and shine over the desert. Very far away, some 
camel-drivers had lighted a fire and were singing as 
they sat by the side of their beasts. Sound travels 
as far over sand as over water, and their voices came 
into the city wall and beat against it in multiplied 
echoes. 

Then he returned to the House of Strange Stories 
— the Dak-Bungalow — and passed the time o* day to 
the genial, light-hearted bagman — a Cockney, in 
whose heart there was no thought of India, though 
he had travelled for years throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire and over New Burma as well. 
There was a fort in Jodhpur, but you see that was 
not in his line of business exactly, and there were 
stables, but ** you may lake my word for it, them who 
has much to do with horses it a bad lot. You get 
hold of the Maharaja's coachman and he'll drive you 
all round the sliop. I'm only waiting here ct)llecting 
moncv." Jo<lhpur dak-bungalow scrnis to \>c full of 
men ** waiting here." They lie in lorgchiirs in the 
verandah and tell each oilier interminable stories, or 
stare citywards anri express their opinion of some 
dilatory debtor in lanjjii.ige punctuated by fr^e spit- 
ling. Tliey are all wailing for something ; and they 
vary the monotonv of a life thev make willfully dull 
beyond words, by waging war with the dak-bungalow 
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kliansama. Then they return to their long chairs or 
their couches, and sleep. Some of them, in old days, 
used to wait as long as six weeks — six weeks in May, 
when the sixty miles from Marwar Junction to Jodh- 
pur was covered in three days by slow-pacing bul- 
lock carts ! Some of them are bagmen, able to 
describe the demerits of every dak-bungalow from 
the Peshin to Pagan, and southward to Hyderabad 
— men of substance who have *' The Trades," at their 
back. It is a terrible thing to be in *' The Trades," 
that great Doomsday Book of Calcutta, in whose 
pages are written the names of doubtful debtors. 
Let light-hearted purchasers take note. 

And the others, who wiit and swear and spit and 
exchange anecdotes — /hat are they? Bummers, 
land-sharks, skirmis* «:rs for their bread. It would 
be cruel in a fel'jw-tramp to call them loafers. 
Their lien upon ihe State may have its origin in 
horses, or anything else ; for the State buys anything 
vendible, from Abdul Raymonds most promising 
importations to — a patent, self-acting corkscrew. 
They are a mixed crew, but amusing and full of 
strange stories of adventure by land and sea. And 
their ends are as curiously brutal as their lives. A 
wanderer was once swept into the great, still back- 
water that divides the loafcrdom of Upper India — 
that is to say, Calcutta and Bombay — from the north- 
going current of Madras, where Nym and Pistol are 
highly finished articles with certificates. This hack- 
water is a dangerous place to break down in, as the 
men on the road know well. '*You can run Raj- 
putana in a pair o* sack breach'**: an' an old hat, but 
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go to Central Injia with pice,'* says the wisdom of 
the road. So the waif died in the bazaar, and the 
Barrack-master Sahib gave orders for his burial. It 
might have been the bazaar sergeant, or it might 
have been an hireling who was charged with the dis- 
posal of the body. At any rate, it was an Irishman 
who said to the Barrack-master Sahib : *' Fwhat 
about that loafer?*' ** Well, what's the matter?" 
** Tm considtherin whether I'm to mash in his thick 
head, or to break his long legs. He won't fit the 
store-coffin anyways." 

Here the story ends. It may be an old one ; but 
it struck the Englishman as being rather unsympa- 
thetic in its nature ; and he has preserved it for this 
reason. Were the Englishman a mere Secretary of 
State instead of an enviable and unshackled vaga- 
bond, he would remodel that Philanthropic Insti- 
tution fur Teaching Young Subalterns how to Spell 
— variously called the Intelligence and the Political 
Department — and giving each cmedwar the pair of 
sack breeches and old hat, above prescribed, would 
send him out for a twelvemonth on the road. Not 
that he might learn to swear Australian oaths (which 
are superior to any ones in the market) or to drink 
bazaar-drinks (which are very bad indeed), but in 
order that he might gain an insight into the tertiary 
politics of States— things less imposing than succes- 
sion-cases and less wearisome than boundary dis- 
putes, but — here speaks Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
in an Intermediate compartment, very drunk and very 
happy — •* Worth knowing a little— Oh no ! Nol 
at all." 
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A small volume might be written of the ways and 
the tales of Indian loafers of the more brilliant order 
— such Chevaliers of the Order of Industry as would 
throw their glasses in your face did you call them 
loafers. They are a genial, blasphemous, blustering 
crewy and pre-eminent even in a land of liars. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SHOWING WHAT SORT OF A COUNTRY A KING WILL 
MAKE — THE HAT-MARKED CASTE RECEIVES 

ATTENTION. 

The hospitality that spreads tables in the wilder- 
ness, and shifts the stranger from the back of the 
hired camel into the two-horse victoria, must be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. 

To those unacquainted with the peculiarities of the 
native-trained horse, this advice may be worth some- 
thing. Sit as far back as ever you can, and, if Ori- 
ental courtesy have put an English bit and bridoon 
in a mouth by education intended for a spiked curb, 
leave the whole contraption alone. Once acquainted 
with the comparative smoothness of English iron- 
mongery, your mount will grow frivolous. In which 
event a four-pound steeplechase saddle, accepted 
through sheer shame, offers the very smallest amouni 
of purchase to untrained legs. 
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The Englishman rode up to the Fort, and by the 
way learnt all these things and many more. lie was 
provided with a racking, female horse who swept the 
gullies of the city by dancing sideways. 

The road to the Fort which stands on the Hill of 
Strife, wound in and out of sixty-foot hills, with a 
skillful avoidance of all shade ; and this was at high 
noon, when puffs of heated air blew from the locks 
on all sides. '* What must the heat be in May ?" 
The Englishman's companion was a cheery Hiahmin, 
who wore the lightest of turbans and sat the smallest 
of neat little countrv-bretls. ** Awful!'* said the 
Brahmin. ** But not so bad us in the district. Look 
there !" and he pointed from the brow of a bad emin- 
ence, across the quivering heat-haze, to where the 
white sand faded into bleach blue sky and the hori- 
ion was shaken and tremulous. *' It's very bad in 
summer. Would knock you — Oh yes — all to smash, 
but we are accustomed to it." A lock-strewn hill, 
about half a mile, as the crow flics, from the Fort 
was pointed out as the pljcc whence, .it the beginning 
of this century, the Pretender Sowae besieged Kaja 
Maun for five months, but could make no headway 
against his foe. One gun of the enemy'% batteries 
specially galled the Foit, and the Jodhpur King of- 
fered a village to any of his gunneis who should dis- 
mount it. " It was smashed," said the Biahmin. 
•*Oh ves, all to pieces." Ptactically, the city which 
lies below the Fort is indefensible, and duiing the 
many wars of Marwar has generally been taken up 
by the assailants without ic^istance. 

Entering the Fort by the jeypore Gate^and studi- 
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ously refraining from opening liis jmbrella, the 
Englishman foiind shadow and cooltli, took off his 
hat to the tun-bellied, trunk-nosed God of Good- 
Luck wlio had been very kind to him in Ills wander- 
ings, and sat down near half-a-dozen of the Mahara- 
ja's guns bearing the mark, '* A Broome, Cossi|>ore» 
1857," or ** G. Hutchinson, Cossipore, 1838.*' Now 
rock and masonry are so curiously blended in this 
great pile that he who walks through it loses sense 
of being among buildings. It is as though he walked 
through mountain-gorges. The stone-paved, inclined 
planes, and the tunnel-like passages driven under a 
hundred feet height of buildings, increase this im- 
pression. In many places the wall and rock runs up 
unbroken by any window for forty feet. 

It would be a week's work to pick out even roughly 
the names of the dead who have added to the build- 
ings, or to describe the bewildering multiplicity of 
courts and ranges of rooms ; and, in the end, the 
result would be as satisfactory as an attempt to de- 
scribe a night-mare. It is said that the rock on which 
the Fort stands is four miles in circuit, but no man 
yet has dared to estimate the size of the city that they 
call the Palace, or the mileage of its ways. Ever 
since Ras Joda, four hundred years ago, listened to 
the voice of a Jogi^ and leaving Mundore built his 
eyrie on the '* Bird's nest" as the Hill of Strife was 
called, the Palaces have grown and thickened. Even 
to-day the builders are still at work. Takht Singh, 
the present ruler's predecessor, built royally. An 
incomplete bastion and a Hall of Flowers are among 
the works of his pleasure. Hidden away behind a 
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mighty wing of carred red sandstone, lie rooms set 
apart for Viceroys, Durbar Malls and dinner-rooms 
without end. A gentle gloom covers tlic evidences 
of the catholic taste of the State in articles of '* big- 
otry and virttic ;" but there is enough light to show 
the raison d^etre of (he men who wait in the dak-bun- 
galow. And, after all, what is the use of Royalty in 
these days if a man may not tjke delight in the pride 
of tlie eye } Kumbha Rana, the great man of Chitor, 
fought like a Rajput, but he had an instinct which 
made him build the Tower of Victory at, who knows 
what cost of money and life. The fighting-instinct 
thrown back upon itself, must have some sort of out- 
let ; and a merciful Providence wisely ordains that 
the Kings of the East in the nineteenth century shall 
take pleasure in ** shopping " on an imperial scale* 
Dresden China snuff-boxes, mechanical engines, elec- 
tro-plated fish-slicers, musical boxes, and gilt blown- 
glass Christmas-tiec balls do not go well with the 
splendors of a Palace that might have been built by 
Titans and colored by the morning sun. But there 
are excuses to be made for Kings who have no work 
to do — at least such work as their fathers understood 
best. 

In one of the higher bastions stands a curious spe- 
cimen of one of the earliest mttrailleuies — a cumbrous 
machine carrying twenty gun-barrels in two rows, 
which small-arm fire is flanked by two tiny cannon. 
As a muzzle-loading implement its value after the 
first discharge would be insignificant ; but the soldiers 
lounging by assured the Englishman that it had done 
good service in its time ; it was e«le» with rust« 
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A man may spend a long hour in the upper tiers 
of the Palaces, but still far from the roof-tops, in 
looking oi«t acr^^s the desert. There are Englishmen 
in these wastes, who say gravely that there is nothing 
so fascinating as the sand of Bikanir and Marwar. 
'' You see," explained an enthusiast of the Hat- 
marked Caste, '' you are not shut in by roads, and 
you can go just as you please. And, somehow, it 
grows upon you as you get used to it, and you end, 
y'know, by falling in love with the place." Look 
steadily from the Palace westward where the city 
with its tanks and serais is spread at your feet, and 
you will, in a lame way, begin to understand the 
fascination of the desert which, bv those who have 
felt it, is said to be even stronger than the fascina- 
tion of the road. The city is of red-sandstone and 
dull and sombre to look at. Beyond it, where the 
white sand lies, the country is dotted with camels 
limping into the Eiwigkeit or coming from the same 
place. Trees appear to be strictly confined to the 
suburbs of the city. Very good. If you look long 
enough across the sands, while a voice in your ear is 
telling you of half-buried cities, old as old Time and 
wholly unvisited by Sahibs, of districts where the 
white man is unknown, and of the wonders of far- 
away Jeysulmir ruled by a half distraught king, 
sand-locked and now smitten by a terrible Food and 
water famine, you will, if it happen that you are of a 
sedentary and civilized nature, experience a new 
emotion — will be conscious of a great desire to take 
one of the lobbing camels and get away into the 
desert, away from the last touch of To-day, to 
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meet the Past face to face. Some day a novelist 
will exploit the unknown land from the Rann, where 
the wild ass breeds, noitiiward and eastward, till he 
comes to ihc Indus. Thai will be when Rider Hag- 
gard has used up Afiica and a new ** She " is needed. 

But ihe officials of Marwar do not call their coun- 
try a desert. On the contrary, they administer it very 
scientifically and raise, as has been said, about tliii ty- 
eight lakhs from it. To come back from the in- 
fluence and the possible use of the desert to more 
prosaic facts. Read quickly a rough record of things 
lo modern Marwar. The old is drawn in Tod, who 
speaks the truth. The Maharaja's right hand in the 
work of the State is Maharaj Sir Pertab Singh, Prime 
Minister A. — D. — C. to the Prince of Wales, capable 
of managing the Marwari who intrigues like a — 
Marwari, equally capable, as has been seen, of mov- 
ing in London Society, and Colonel of a newly- 
raised "crack** cavalry corps. The Englishman 
would have liked to have seen him, but he was away 
io the desert somewhere, either marking a boundary 
or loqking after a succession case. Not veiy long 
ago, as the Setts of Ajmir knew well, tlieie was a 
State debt of fifty lakhs. This ha? now been changed 
into a surplus of three laklis, and the revenue xs 
growing. Also, the simple Dacoit who used to enjt»y 
himself very pleasantly, has been put into a depart- 
ment, and tiic Thtig with him. 

Consequently, for tlie department takes a genuine 
interest in this form of shikar^ and the gaul leg-iions 
are not too light, dacoilics have b^'rn i educed lo such 
an extent that men say **you may send a woman, 
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with her ornaments upon her, from Sojat to Phalodi, 
and she will not lose a nose-ring. Also, and this in 
a Rajput Slate is an important matter, the boundar- 
ies of nearly every village in Marwar have been de- 
marcated, and boundary rixes^ in which both sides 
preferred small-arm fire to the regulation lathi, arc 
unknown. The open-handed system of giving away 
villages had raised a large and unmannerly crop of 
jaghirJars, These have been taken and brought in 
hand by Sir Pertab Singh, to the better order of the 
Stale. 

A Punjabi Sirdar, Har Dyal Singh, has reformed, 
or made rather. Courts on the Civil and Criminal 
Side ; and his hand is said to be found in a good 
many sweepings out of old corners. It must always 
be borne in mind that everything that has been done, 
was carried through over and under unlimited in- 
trigue, for Jodhpur is a Native State. Intrigue must 
be met with intrigue by all except Gordons or demi- 
gods ; and it is curious to hear how a reduction in 
tariff, or a smoothing out of some tangled Court, had 
to be worked by shift and by-way. The tales are 
comic, but not for publication. Howbeit ! Har 
Dayal Singh got his training in part under the Pun- 
jab Government, and in part in a little Native Slate 
far away in the Himalayas, where \\\^ gufnnameh was 
not altogether an unknown animal. To the credit of 
the " Pauper Province " be it said, it is not easy to 
circumvent a Punjabi. The details of his work 
would be dry reading. The result of it is good, and 
there is justice in Marwar, and order and firmness in 
its administration. 
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Naturally, the land-revenue is the most interesting 
tiling in Marwar from an administrative point of 
view. The basis of it is a tank about the size of a 
8wimming-b;ith, with a catchment of several hundred 
square yards, draining through Iceped channels. 
When God sends the rain, the people of the village 
drink from the tank. When the rains fail, as they 
failed this year, they take to their wells, which are 
brackish and breed guinea-worm. For these reasons 
the revenue, like the Republic of San Domingo, is 
never alike for two years runnning. There are no 
canal questions to harry the authorities ; but the 
fluctuations are enormous. Under the Aravalis the 
soil is good : further north they giow millet and 
pasture cattle, though, said a Revenue Officer cheer- 
fully, "God knows what the brutes find to eat." 
Aprof^s of irrigation, the one canal deserves special 
mention, as showing how Geoigc Stephenson came 
to jodhpur and astonished the inhabit.ints. Six 
miles from the city proprr lies the B^lsamans Sagai, 
a great tank. In the hot wralhcr. when the cily 
tanks ran out or stank, it was the pleasant duty of 
the women to tramp twelve miles at the end of the 
day's work to fill their lot.di*^. In the hot weather 
Jodhpur is — let a simile suffice, Sukkur in June would 
be Simla to Jodhpui. 

The Sla!e Engineer, uh<i is also the Jodhpur 
State Line, for he has no Kuropean subordinates, 
conceived the idea of bringing the water fiom the 
Balsamans into the city. Was the cily grateful ? 
Not in the least. It is said th»ii t!ir Sahib wantrd 
the water to run uphill and wattlirowing money Into 
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the tank. Being true Marwaris, men betted on the 
subject. The canal — a built out one, for water must 
not touch earth in these parts — was made at a cost 
of something over a lakh, and the water came down 
because the tank was a trifle higlier than the city. 
Now, in the hot weather, the women need not go for 
long walks, but the Marwari cannot understand how 
it was that tiie ** waters came down to Jodhpur," 
From the Marwari to money matters is an easy step. 
Formerly, tiiat is to say up to within a very short 
time, the Treasury of Jodhpur was conducted in a 
shiftless, happy-go-lucky sort of fashion not uncom- 
mon in Native States, whereby the Mahajuns ** held 
the bag'* and made unholy profits on discount and 
otiier things, to the confusion of the Durbar Funds 
and their own enrichment. There is now a Treasury 
modelled on English lines, and English in the im- 
portant particular that money is not to be got from 
it for the asking, and the items of expenditure are 
strictly looked after. 

In the middle of all this bustle of reform planned, 
achieved, frustrated and rc-planned, and the never- 
ending underground warfare that surges in a Native 
State, move the English officers — the irreducible 
minimum of exiles. As a caste, the working Eng- 
lishmen in Native States are curiously interesting ; 
and the traveller whose tact by this time has been 
Wilfred-blunted by tramping, sits in judgment upon 
them as he has seen them. In the first place, they 
are, they must be, the fittest who have survived ; for 
though, here and there, you shall find one chafing 
I'itterly against the burden of his life in the wilder* 
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ness, one to be pitied more tlinn any chained beast, 
the bulk of the caste are honestly aiui unaffectedly 
fond of their work, fond of the country around them, 
and fond of the people they deal witli. In each 
State their answer to a qnrsiion is the same. The 
men with whom they are in contact are ** all right *' 
when you know them, but you've got to ** know them 
first," as tlie music-hall song says. Their hands are 
full of work ; so full th;«t, when the incuU wanderer 
said : ** What do you find to do?" they look upon 
him with contempt and amazement, exactly as the 
wanderer himself had once looked upon a (tlobc- 
Trotter, who had put to him the same impntinent 
query. And — but liere the Englishman may be 
wrong — it seemed to him that in one respect their 
lives were a good deal more restful and concen- 
trated than those of their brethren under the Brit- 
isli Government. There was no talk of shiftings and 
transfers and promotions, stretching across a Prov- 
ince and a half, and no man said anything about 
Simla. To one who has liitherto believe<l that 
Simla is the hub of the Empire, it is disconcerting to 
hear : ** Oli, Simla ! That's where you Bengalis go. 
We haven't anything to do with Simla down lierr." 
And no more thev have. Thrir talk and their inter- 

9 

ests run in the boun<larics of the States they serve, 
and, most striking of all, the gossipy element seems 
to be cut altogetlirr. li is a backwater of the river 
of Anglo-Indian life — or is it the main current, the 
broad stream that supplies the motive power, and is 
the other life only the noisy ripple on the surface ? 
You who have lived, not merely looked at, both 
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lives, decide. Much can be learnt from the talk of 
the caste, many curious, many amusing, and some 
startling things. One hears stories of men who take 
n poor, impoverished State as a man takes a wife, 
** for better or worse,** and, moved by some incom- 
prehensible ideal of virtue, consecrate — that is not 
too big a word — consecrate their lives to that State 
in all single-heartedness and purity. Such men are 
few, but they exist to-day, and their names are great 
in lands where no Englishman travels. Again the 
listener hears tales of grizzled diplomats of Rajpu- 
tana — Machiavellis who have hoisted a powerful in- 
triguer with his own intrigue, and bested priestly 
cunning, and the guile of the Oswal, simply that the 
way might be clear for some scheme which should 
put money into a tottering Treasury, or lighten the 
taxation of a few hundred thousand men — or both ; 
for this can be done. One tithe of that force spent 
on their own advancement would have carried such 
men very far. 

Those who know anything of the internals of 
government, know that such men must exist, for 
their works are written between the lines of the 
Administration Reports ; but to hear about them and 
to have them pointed out, is quite a different thing. 
It breeds respect and a sense of shame and frivolity 
in the mind of the mere looker-on; which may be 
good for the soul. Truly the Ilat-niarked Caste arc 
a strange people. They are so few and so lonely 
and so strong. They can sit down in one place for 
years, and see the works of their hands and the 
promptings of their brain grow to actual and 
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beneficent life, bringing good to thousands. Less 
fettered tlian the direct servant of the Indian 
Government, and working over a much vaster clMrge, 
they seem a bigger and a more large-minded breed. 
And that is saying a good deal. 

But let the others, the little people bound down 
and su|>ervised, and strictly limited and income- 
taxed, always remember that the liat-marked are 
very badly off for shops. If they want a neck-tie 
they must get it up from Bombay, and in the rains 
they can hardly move about ; and they have no 
amusements and must go a day's railway journey for 
a rubber, and their drinking water i^ doubtful ; and 
there is rather less than one lady/^r ten thousand 
square miles. 

After all, comparative civilization has its ad- 
vantages. 



CHAPTKK XIV. 

AMONt; Till. M« a* VII Ml Nils. 

Jodhpur differs fiont ihr <»tiici St«i(r% of Rajputana 
in that its Royalty air |>cculiarly acccbsibic to an in-, 
quiring public There aie wandncts, the ilesire of 
\\lM>se life It IS •• to see NalKjb\, " nnuh is tlir (vlube- 
Trotter's title for anv one in unusuuily i lean ciothe%, 
or an Oudh Taluqdar in gala dicss Men a^ked in 
Jodhpur whether the Englishman would like to see 
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Flis Highness. The Englishman had a great desire 
to do so, if His Highness would be in no way incon- 
venienced. Then they scoffed : " Oh, he won't dur^ 
bar you, you needn't flatter yourself. If he's in the 
humor he'll receive you like an English country-gen- 
tleman." How in the world could the owner of such 
a place as Jodhpur Palace be in any way like an 
English country-gentleman ? The Englishman had 
not long to wait in doubt. His Highness intimated 
liis readiness to see the Englishman between eight 
and nine in the morning at the Raika-Bagh. The 
Raika-Bagh is not a Palace, for the lower storey and 
all the detached buildings round it are filled with 
horses. Nor can it in any way be called a stable, 
because the upper storey contains sumptuous apart- 
ments full of all manner of valuables both of the East 
and the West. Nor is it in any sense a pleasure-gar- 
den, for it stands on soft white sand, close to a mul- 
titude of litter and sand training tracks, and is devoid 
of trees for the most part. Therefore the Raika- 
Hngli is simply the Raika-Bagii and nothing else. It 
is now the chosen residence of the Maharaja who 
loves to live among his four hundred or more horses. 
All Jodlipur is horse-mad by the way, and it behoves 
any one who wishes to be any one to keep his own 
race-course. The Englisliman went to the Raika- 
Bagh, which stands half a mile or so from the city, 
•and passing through a long room filled with saddles 
by the dozen, bridles by the score, and bits by the 
hundred, was aware of a very small and lively little 
cherub on the roof of a garden-house. He was care- 
fully muffled, for the morning was chill. "Good- 
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morning," he cried cliccrfully in English, waving a 
inittened hand. ** Are yt)iJ going to see my f.ivt r and 
(lie horses?" It was the Maharaja Kanwar, the 
Crown Prince, the apple of the Maharaja's eye, and 
one of the quaintest hltlc bodies (hat ever set an 
Englishman disrespectfully laughing, lie studies 
English daily with one of the English officials of the 
State, and stands a very good chance of being 
thoroughly spoiled, for he is a general pet. Also, as 
befits his dignity, he has his own carriage or car- 
riages, his own twelve-hand stable, his own house and 
retinue, and everything handsome about him. 

A few steps further on, in a little enclosure in front 
of a small two-storied white bungalow, sat His 
Highness the Maharaja, deep in discussion with the 
State Engineer. He wore an English ultser, and 
within ten paces of him was the first of a long range 
of stalls. There was an informality of procedure 
about Jodhpur which, after the strained etiquette of 
other State^ was very rcfieshing. The State En- 
gineer, who has a growing line to attend ti), canteicd 
away and His Highness after a few iniioductory 
words, knowing what the Englishman would be 
after, saiti : ** Come along, and look at the horses.** 
Other f(iimalitv there was absolutely none. Even 
the indispensable knot of hangers-on stood at a dis- 
tance, and behind a paimg, in this most fustic coun- 
try residence. A well-bi rd fox-ten ier took command 
of the proceedings, after the manner of K\<^g% the 
world over, and tiie Mahaiaja led to the h >rse-boxes. 
But a man turned up, bending under the weight of 
much bacon. ** Oh ! here's the pig I shot for Udai* 
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pur last night You sec that .is the best piece. It's 
pickled, and that's what makes it yellow to look at." 
He patted the great side that was held up. " There 
will be a camel sowar to meet it half way to Udiapur ; 
and I hope Udaipur will be pleased with it. It was 
a very big pig." " And where did you shoot it, 
Maharaja Sahib ?'* " Here," said His Highness, 
smiting himself high up under the armpit. " Where 
else would you have it?" Certainly this descendant 
of Raja Maun was more like an English country- 
gentleman than the Englishman in his ignorance had 
deemed possible. He led on from horse-box to 
horse-box, the terrier at his heels, pointing out each 
horse of note; and Jodhpur has^many. ** There's 
Raja^ twice winner of the Civil Service Cup." The 
Englishman looked reverently and ^^ln rewarded his 
curiosity with a vicious snap, for he was being 
dressed over, and his temper was out of joint. Close 
to him stood Autocrat^ the grey with the nutmeg 
marks on the off-shoulder, a picture of a horse, also 
disturbed in his mind. Next to him was a chestnut 
Arab, a hopeless cripple, for one of his knees had 
been smashed and the leg was doubled up under him. 
It was Turquoise^ who, six or eight years ago, re- 
warded good feeding by getting away from his sats^ 
falling down and ruining himself, but who, none the 
less, has lived an honored pensioner on the Maha- 
raja's bounty ever since. No horses are shot in the 
Jodhpur stables, and when one dies — they have lost 
not more than twenty-five in six years — his funeral 
is an event. He is wrapped in a white sheet which is 
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Strewn with flowers, and, amid the weeping of the 
saisfs, is borne away to the burial ground. 

After doing (he honors for nearly half an hour the 
Maharaja departed, and as the Englishman has not 
seen more than forty horses, he felt justified in de- 
m.inding more. And lie got (hem. Rclif$€ and 
Young Rewnge were out down-country, but SkencooJ^ 
at the stud, She re Aii, C^m^iteror^ TynedaU^ Skerewoad 
II, a maiden of Adhul Raliman*5, «ind many others 
of note, were in, and were brought out. Among the 
veterans, a wrathful, rampant, red horse still, came 
Brian Boru, whose name has been written large in 
the chronicles of the Indian turf, jerking his sait 
across the road. His near-fore is altogether gone, 
but as a pensioner he condescends to go in harness, 
and is then said to be a ** handful.*' He certainly 
looks it. 

At the two hundred and fifty-seventy horse, and 
perhaps the twentieth block of stables, the English- 
man's brain began to reel, and he demanded rest and 
information on a certain point. He had gone into 
some fifty stalls, and looked into all the rest, and in 
the looking had senrchingly sniffed. Hut, as truly as 
he was then standing far lielow Brian Bofut l>ony 
withers never the glio?»t of a stench had p^>llutcd the 
keen morning air. The City of the Houylinhnms 
was specklessly clean — ciraner thanany stable, facing 
or private, that he had been intt>. How was it done ? 
The pure white sand accounte*! U*x a gcHxi deal, and 
the rest was explained by one of the Masters of 
Horse : " Each horse \\^s one laii at least — old Ring- 
W 0^ four — and we make *em woik. H we didn't, 
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we*d be mucked up to the horses' bellies in no lime. 
Everything is cleaned off at once ; and whenever the 
sand's tainted its renewed. There's quite enough 
sand you see hereabouts. Of course we can't keep 
tiieir coats so good as in other stables, by reason of 
the rolling ; but we can keep 'em pretty clean." 

To the eye of one who knew less than nothing about 
horse-fleshy this immaculate purity was very striking, 
and quite as impressive was the condition of the 
horses, which was English — quite English. Naturally, 
none of them were in any sort of training beyond 
daily exercise, but they were fit and in such 
tlioroughiy good fettle. Many of them were out on 
the various tracks, and many were coming in. 
Roughly, two hundred go out of a morning, and it is 
to be feared, learn from the heavy going of the 
Jodhpur courses, how to hang in tiieir stride. This is 
a matter for those who know, but it struck the Eng- 
lishman that a good deal of the unsatisfactory per- 
formances of the Jodhpur stables might be accounted 
for by their having lost the clean stride on the sand, 
and having to pick it up gradually on the less hold- 
ing down-country courses — unfortunately when they 
were /i^/ doing training gallops, but the real thing. 
This small theory is given for instant contradiction 
by those who understand. 

It was pleasant to sit down and watch the rush of 
the horses through the great opening — gates are not 
affected — going on to the country-side where they 
take the air. Here a boisterous, unschooled Arab 
shot out across the road and cried, ** Ha ! Ha !" in 
the scriptural manner, before trying to rid himself 
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of the grinning black imp on his back. Beliind him 
a Cabuli — surely all Cabulis must h*ivc been born 
Willi Pelhams in their mouths — bored sulkily across 
the road, or threw himself across tiic path of a tall. 
mild-eyed Kuruiil-brcd youngster, whose cocked cars 
and swinging head showed ihiit, though he was so 
sedate, he was thorouglily taking in his surroundings, 
and would very much like to know if there were any- 
body better than himself on tlie course that morning. 
Impetuous as a schoolboy and ii responsible as a 
monkey, one of the Prince's polo ponies, not above 
racing in his own set, would answer the query by 
rioting past the pupd of Parrolt, the monogram on 
his body-cloth flapping free in the win(l,an<l his head 
and hogged tail in the elcincnts as L'ncle Remus hath 
it. The youngster would swing himself lound, and 
polka-mazurka for a few paces, till his attention 
would be caught by some dainiy Child of the Drscii, 
fresh from the Bombay slahh"^, swelling 41I eveiy 
sound, backing and filling ItLc a luddcilcss ship. 
Then, thanking his ht.iis th.u he w.is wiser th.m some 
peoj)le, number 177 would lob on t» lie t:.irk an«i 
settle down to his spin like thf gentleman \\c w.:.. 
Elscwheie, l\ir eye frll upon a c ^"ud «»f nameless 
ones, purchases fi<<in Abiiui K.J. n^.. in, wliosr wi.iih 
will be proved next lu»l wcaiiirj, \\h»*n i:u*y .»tr 
seriously taken in h.uul — sknnushing ovrj i'..- i.uc 
of the land anti e!.)..\.ni; ilicn)sclvcs nni;:c*nsrl\ 
High above cveiylinag c!se, like a r.«Ihes .itni>ng 
barges, screaming slnjil\. a hl.u h, rl.itnbo\ .mt 
Marwari stallmn with a (J•^l I;kc ihe cirst ol a 
barb, bariel-bcllird, goosr-iunipril an i rivrr-maned. 
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pranced through the press, while tlie slow-pacing 
waler carriage-horses eyed him with deep disfavor, 
and the Maharaj Kanwar's tiny mount capered under 
his pink, Roman nose, kicking up as much 'dust as 
the Foxhall colt who had got on to a lovely patch of 
sand and was dancing a saraband in it. In and out 
of the tangle, going down to or coming back from 
' the courses, ran, shuffled, rocketed, plunged, sulked 
or stampeded countless horses of all kinds, shapes 
and descriptions — so that the eye at last failed to see 
what they were, and only retained a general im- 
pression of a whirl of bays, greys, iron greys and 
chestnuts with white stockings, some as good as 
could be desired, others average, but not one 
distinctly bad. 

" We have no downright bad 'uns in this stable. 
What's the use ?" said the Master of Horse calmly. 
*' They are all good beasts and, one with another, 
must cost more than a thousand each. This year's 
new ones bought from Bombay and the pick of our 
own studs, are a hundred strong about. May be 
more. Yes, they look all right enongli ; but you can 
never know what tlicy are going to turn out. Live- 
stock is very uncertain.** "And how are the stables 
managed ? how do you make room for the fresh 
stock ?*' Something this way. Here are all the^new 
ones and Parrott's lot, and the English colts that Ma- 
haraja Pcrtab Singh brought out with him from 
Home. Winterlake out o* Queens Consort^ that chest- 
nut with the two white stockings you're looking at 
now. Well, next hot weather we shall see what 
they're made of and which is who. There's so many 
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that the trainer hardly knows *em one from another 
till they begin to be a good deal forward. Those 
that haven't got the pace, or that tlie Maharaja don't 
fancy, they're taken out and sold for what they'll 
bring. The man who takes the hoi srs out has a 
good job of it. He comes back and says : " 1 sold 
such and such for so much, and here's the money.'* 
That's all. Well, our rejections aie woiih having. 
They have taken prizes at the Poona liursc Show. 
See for yourself. Is there one of those that you 
wouldn't be glad to take for a hack, and look well 
after too } Only they're no use to us, and so out 
they go by the score. We've got sixty riding-boys, 
perhaps more, and they've got their work cut out to 
keep them all going. What you've seen are only the 
stables. We've got one stud at Bellara, eighty miles 
out, and they come in sometimes in droves of three 
and four hundred from the stu<l. They raise Mai- 
waris theic too, but that's entirely under native 
management. We've got nothing to do with that. 
The natives reckon a Marwari the best country-bred 
you can lay hands on ; and some of them are beau- 
ties ! Crests on 'em like the top of a wave. Well, 
there's that stud and another stutt and, reckoning one 
with another, I should say the Maharaja has nearer 
twelve hundred than a thousand horses of his own. 
For this place heie, two wagon-loads of grass come 
in every day from Marwar Junction. Lord knows 
how many saddles and biidles we've got. I never 
counted. I suppose we've about forty carriages, not 
counting the ones that get shabby and are stacked 
in places in the city, as I suppose you've seen. We 
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take *em out in the morning, a regular string all to- 
gether, brakes and all ; but the prettiest turn-out we 
ever turned out was Lady Dufferin's pony four-in- 
hand. Walers — thirteen-two the wheelers I think, 
and tliirteen-one the leaders. They took prizes in 
Poona. That was a pretty turn-out. The prettiest 
in India. Lady Dufferin, she drove it when the 
Viceroy was down here last year. There are bicycles 
and tricycles in the carriage department too. I 
don't know how many, but when the Viceroy's camp 
was held, there was about one apiece for the gentle- 
men, with remounts. They're somewhere about the 
place now, if you want to see them. How do we 
manage to keep the horses so quiet ? You'll find 
some o* the youngsters play the goat a good deal 
when they come out o' stable, but, as you say, there's 
no vice generally. It's this way. We don't allow 
any curry-combs. If we did, the saius would be 
wearing out their brushes on the combs. Its all el- 
bow grease here. They've got to go over the horses 
with their hands. They must handle 'em, and a 
native he's afraid of a horse. Now an English groom, 
when a horse is doing the fool, clips him over the 
head with a curry-comb, or punches him in the belly ; 
and that hurts the horse's feelings. A native, he just 
stands back till the trouble is over. He mus/ handle 
the horse or he'd get into trouble for not dressing him, 
so it comes to all handling and no licking, and that's 
why you won't get hold of a really vicious brute in 
these stables. Old RinguHPod he had four saises^ and 
he wanted 'em every one, but the other horses have 
no more than one sais a-piece. The Maharaja he 
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keeps fourteen or fifteen horses for his own riding. 
Not that lie cares to ride now, but he likes to have his 
horses ; and no one else can touch 'cm. Then there's 
the horses that he mounts his visitors on, when they 
come for pig-sticking and such like, and then there's 
a lot of horses that go to Maharaja Pertab Singh's 
new cavalry regiment. So you see a horse can go 
through all three degrees sometimes before he gets 
told, and be a good horse at the end of it. And I 
think that's about all !" 

A cloud of youngsters, sweating freely and ready 
for any mischief, shot past on their vray to breakfast, 
and the conversation ended in a cloud of sand and 
the drumming of hurrying hooves. 

In the Raika-Bagh are more racing cups than this 
memory holds the names of. Chicfest of all was the 
Delhi Assemblage Cup— the Imperial Vase, of solid 
gold, won by Croum Prin(e, The other pieces of 
plate were not so imposing. But of all the Crown 
Jewels, the most valuable appeared at the end of the 
inspection. It was the small Maharaja Kanwar loll- 
ing in state in a huge barouche — \\\s toes were at 
least two feet off the floor — liiat was taking hiin from 
his morning diive. Have you seen utr horses ^'* said 
the Maharaja Kanwar. The four twelve-hand ponies 
had been duly looked over, and the future ruler of 
Jodhpur departed satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE REAL REASON OF THE DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE 

FOUND IN A " TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. REDUCTION 

ALL ROUN V* THEREBY LIMITING THE PLEASURES 

OF LOAFERDOM — THE TREACHERY OF 

GANESH OF SITUR. 

** A twcnty-fivc per cent, reduction all roun* an* no 
certain leave when you wants it. Cy course the best 
men goes somewhere else. That's only natural, and 
'eres this sanguinary down mail a stickin' in the eye 
of the Khundwa down ! I tell you, Sir, India's a bad 
place — a very bad place. Tisn 't what it was when 
I came out one and thirty year ago, an* the drivers 
was getting tlieir seven and eight 'undred rupees a 
month an' was treated as men,** 

The Englishman was on his way to Nasirabad, and 
a gentleman in the Railway was explaining to him 
the real reason of the decadence of the Empire. It 
was because the Rajputana-Malwa Railway had cut 
all its employes twenty-five per cent. And in truth, 
there is a good deal of fine free language where 
gentlemen in the carriage department, foremen- 
fitters, station and assistant station masters do fore- 
gather. It is ungenerous to judge a caste by a few 
samples ; but the Englishman had on the road and 
clscwheie seen a good deal of gentlemen on the 
Railway, and is prepared to write down here that 
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they spend their pay in a manner that would do 
credit to an income of a thousand a month. Now 
they arc saying that the twenty-five per cent, re- 
duction is depriving them of the pleasures of life. 
So mucli the better if it m.nkes tliem moderately 
economical in their expenditure. Revolving these 
things in his mind, together with one or two stories 
of extravagance not quite fit for publication, the 
Englishman came to Nasirabad, before sunrise, and 
there to a tonga. Imagine an Icy pause of several 
minutes followed by language. Quoth Ram Baksli, 
proprietor, driver, sdis and everything else, calmly : 
" At this time of the year and li.iving regard to the 
heat of the sun who wants a top to a tonga ? I have 
no top. I have a top, but it would take till twelve 
o'clock to put it on. And behold Salub, Padre Mar- 
tum Sahib went in this tonga to I>e(»li. All the 
officer Sahibs of Dcoli and Na*^irabad go in this tonga 
for sAihtr. This is a * shut-in-tonga ! * " "When 
Church and Army are tirought against one. aigu- 
mcnt is in vain." Hut to take a soft, of*ice-bred 
unfortunate into the wilderness. u)>on a skcle'on, a 
diagram of a conveyance, is btntahty. Kam Baksh 
did not see it, an<l headed his two t)ii:t<-rn-hand rats 
straight towanls the morning sun, al^ng a beautiful 
militaty road. ** We shall get to Deoli in six hours,** 
said Ram Baksh the boastful, and, evrn as he spoke, 
the spring of the tonga bar snapt^mit a harp like 
melodious twang." ••What dt>es it matirr?" said 
Ram Baksh. ** lias the Sahib never seen a tonga- 
iron break brfixe ? Padre Martnni Sahib and all 
the officer Sahibs in Deolt "— ** Kam Baksh/' tatd 
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v:.v bM^luliman sternly, "I am not a Padre Saliib 
uvM MS olUrrr Saliib, and if you say anything more 
.U».»Ml Prtilre Martum Sahib or tlie officer in Deoli I 
»i\\a\\ kiow very angry, and beat you with a stick, 
Ixiun Haksh." 

•* Humph/' said Ram Baksh, " I knew you were not 
a I'adre Sahib. The little mishap was patched up with 
string, and the tonga went on merrily. It is Steven- 
son who says lliat tlie "invitation to the road/* 
nature's great morning song, has not yet been prop- 
erly understood or put to music. The first note of 
it is the sound of the dawn-wind through long grass, 
and the last, in this country, the creaking of the bul- 
lock wains getting under way in some unseen sfrai\ 
It is good, good beyond expression, to see the sun 
rise upon a strange land and to know that you have 
only to go forward and possess that land — that it 
will dower you before the day is ended with a hun- 
dred new impressions and, perhaps, one idea. It is 
good to snuf! the witid when it comes in over grassy 
uplands or down from the tops of the blue Ara- 
valis — dry and keen as a new-ground sword. Best 
of all is to light the First Pipe — is tlicre any tobacco 
so good as that we burn in honor of the breaking 
day ? — and, while the ponies wake the long white 
road with their hooves and the birds go abroad in 
companions together, to thank your stars that you 
are neither tlie Subaltern who has Orderly Room, 
the 'Stunt who has kach^rri^ or the Judge who has 
the Court to attend ; but arc only a loafer in a flan- 
ncl shirt bound, if God pleases, to " Little Boondi, 
somewhere beyond the faint hills across the plain. 
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But there was alloy in this delight. Men had told 
the Englishman darkly that Boondi State had no 
love for Englishmen, that there was nowhere to 
stop, and that no one would do anything for money. 
Love was out of the question. Further, it was an 
acknowledged fact that there were no Hnglishmen 
of any kind in Boondi. But the Englishman trusted 
that Ganesh would be good to him, and that he 
would, somehow or other, fall upon his feet as he 
had fallen before. The road from Nasirabad to 
Deolt, l>eing military in its nature, is nearly at 
straight as a ruler and about as smooth. It runs for 
the most part through ** Arthurian ** country, jusi 
such a land as the Knights of the Round Table went 
alooting in — is gently sloping pasture ground where 
a man could see his enemy a long way off and ** ride 
a wallop" at him, as the Morte D'Arthur puts It, of 
a clear half mile. Here and there little rocky hillt, 
the la<t off-shoots of the Aravalis to the west, break 
the ground ; but the bulk of it is fair and without 
pimples. The Droli Force arc apparently so utterly 
Irregular that thry can do uiihout a telrgraph, have 
thrii mails carried by runners, and dispense with 
bridges over all the fifty-six milrs that sr|iarate them 
from Nasirabad. However, a man who goes shikar- 
ring for any length of time in one of K«im Baksh't 
tongas would soon learn to dispense «itli anything 
and everything. " All the Sahibs use my tonga ; I've 
got eight of them and twenty paiis of horses,** taid 
Ram Baksh. " They go as far as Gangra, where the 
tigers are, for they are • shutin-iongas *.'• Now the 
Englishman knew Gangra slightly, having seen it on 
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the way to Udaipur ; and it was as perverse and 
rocky a place as any man would desire to see. He 
politely expressed doubt. " I tell you my tongas go 
anywhere," said Ram Baksh testily. A hay-wag- 
gon — iliey cut and slack their hay in these parts — 
blocked the road. Ram Baksh ran the tonga to one 
side, into a rut, fetched up on a tree-stump, re- 
bounded on to a rock, and struck the kunkur. *' Ob- 
serve,** said Ram Baksh ; ** but that is nothing. 
You wait till we get on the Bi>ondi Road, and 1*11 
make vou shake, shake like a ^i'/j/." •* Is it rrrr 
bad ?'* •' I've never been to Boondi mvself. but I 
hear ii is all rocks — great rocks as big as the tonga." 
But thougli he boasted himself and his horses nearly 
ali the way, he couKl not leach Deoli in anything like 
the time he had set foith. ** If I am not at Boondi 
by four," he had said, at six in the morning, "-let me 
go without my fare.** B:it by midday he was still 
far from l>eo!i, and Boondi lay twenty-eight miles 
beyond I hit station. •' What can I do ?" said he, 
•• Tve laid out lots of horses — any amount. But the 
fact is I've never been l."» B.^ondi. I shan*i go there 
in v^ic night." R.;m B./ksIi's ** i^-^is of liorses " were 
i:r.ee pair between Nas;;.ibad .*nd Deo. i—:.ir-ee pair 
o: lirdcT-sjye^l |v>:i:es wi:o d:d w^>ndc:"S. One p!. ice, 
ctiic: )\c V.ad qni'.tOvl a c*Mt*^:i w.igon.a drove o: /^hn- 
*j'4:s a nil a man on ho:>>el\^*> k, w ;;h h.> carb:ne ,*.crv^s$ 
i..< sAdd;e-boa, tne Kngi:<. ;mAr. CAn"ic to a stiietv'i of 
i.vi.^ so utlei'y desolate ih.*; \\c s-i:,; : "Now 1 am 
*- e,-.: ol every Kviv who ever know inr This :< ;he 
t^e^ --;:*g o: the waMc into \\ !;;*:;» ;:ie scaj>e-goat was 
scr.:. 
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From a bush by the road side sprang up a fat man 
who cried aloud in English : *' How does Vour 
Honor do? I met your Honor in Simla this year. 
Are you quite well ? Ya-as, I am here. Your Honor 
remembers me ? I am travelling. Ya-as. Ha ! 
Ha !'* and lie went on, leaving His Honor bemazed. 
It was a Babu — a Simla Babu, of that Iheie could be 
no doubt ; but who he was i>r what he was doing, 
thirty miles from anywhere, His Honor could not 
make out. The native moves about more than most 
folk, except railway people, imagine. The big bank- 
ing firms of Upper India naturally keep in close 
touch with their great chan^e-ti'tusrs in Ajmir, des* 
patching and receiving nicsscngcis regulatly. So it 
comes to pass that the necessitous circumstances of 
Lieutenant McRannamack, of the Tynrside Tail- 
twisters, quartered on the Frontier, are thoroughly 
known and discussed, a thousand miles south of the 
cantonment where the li^ht-hearted Lieutenant goes 
to the •• beastly skroff.** 

This is by the way. Let us return to the banks of 
the Banas river, where ** jK>or Carey,** as TcmI calls 
him, came when he was sukemng foi hi% last illness. 
The Banas is one of those streams which runs 
"over goMen sands with fret of silvrf," btit, from the 
scaip of its banks, Deoli in the tains must be iso- 
l.tted. Ram Baksh, questioned heicuii, vowed that 
all the Officer Sahibs nevet dreamed of halting, but 
went over in boats or on elephants. According to 
Ram Baksh the men of Deoli must he wonderful 
cieatures. They do nothing but use lits tongas. .\ 
bieak in some low hills give on to the dead flat plain 
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in which Dcoli stands. " You must stop here for 
the night," said Ram Baksh. " I will not take my 
liorscs forward in the dark ; God knows where the 
dak-bungalow is. I've forgotten, but anyone of the 
Officer Sahibs in Deoli will tell you." Those in 
search of a new emotion would do well to run about 
an apparently empty cantonment, in a disgraceful 
shooting-tonga, in search of a place to sleep in. 
Chaprassis come out of back verandahs, and are 
rude, and regimental Babus hop of godowns and are 
flippant, while in the distance a Sahib looks out of 
his room, where he has evidently been sleeping, and 
eyes the dusty forlorn-hope with silent contempt. 
It should be mentioned that the dust on the Deoli 
road not only powders but masks the face and rai- 
ment of the passenger. 

Next morning Ram Baksh was awake with the 
dawn, and clamorous to go on to Boondi. " I've 
sent a pair of horses, big horses, out there and the 
sais is a fool. Perhaps they will be lost, I want to 
find them.*' He dragged his unhappy passenger on 
the road once more and demanded of all who passed 
the dak-bungalow which was the way to Boondi. 
** Observe," said he, " there can be only one road, 
and if I hit it we are all right, and 1*11 show you 
what the tonga can do.** "Amen," said the English- 
man devoutly, as the tonga jumped into and out of 
a larger hole. '* Without doubt this is the Boondi 
road," said Ram Baksh ; *' it is too bad." 

Beyond Dcoli the cultivated land gave place to 
more hills peppered with stones, stretches of ak- 
scrub and clumps of thorn varied with a little jh:l 
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here and there for*the benefit of the ofHcers of the 
Deoli Irregular Force. 

It has been before saiil that the Boondi State has 
no great love for Sahibs. The state of the road 
proves it. '* This/' said Ram Baksh, tapping the 
wheel to see whether the last plunge had smashed a 
spoke, " is a very good road. Vou wait till you see 
what is ahead.** And the funeral staggered on — over 
irrigation cuts, through buffalo wallows, and dried 
pools stamped with the hundred feet of kine (this by 
the way is tlie most cruel road of alt), up rough 
banks where the rock ledges peered out of the dust, 
down steep-cut dips ornamented with large stones, 
and along two-feet deep ruts of tiic rains, where the 
tonga went slantwise even to the verge of upsetting. 
It was a royal road — a native r4>ad — a Raj toad of 
the roughest, and, through all its jolts and bangs and 
bumps and dips and heaves, the eye of Ram Baksh 
rolle<l in its blood-shot socket, seeking for the'* big 
horses '* he had so rashly sent into the wilderness. 
The ponies that had done the last twenty miles into 
Deoli were nearly used up, an^l did their l>e&t to lie 
flown ill the dry iK'dsof nullahs. (AW.J htm — ^There 
was ;in unabridged nullah every 5ve minutes, for 
the srt of the country was towaids the Mrj river. 
In the rains it mu^t be utterly impassable). 

A man came by on horseback, his servant walking 
l>efc»re with platter antl meal bag. '* \\ASt. you seen 
any hoi srs hrrealniuts .>'* cued Ram Baksh. ** Horses. 
Iltusrs. What the Devil have I to do with your 
horses ? D'vi>u think I've stolen them ?" Now this 

■ 

was decidedly a strange answer, and showed the 

•% 
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rudeness of the land. An old woman under a tree 
cried out in a strange tongue and ran awav. It was 
a dream-like experience, this hunting for horses on a 
'* blasted heatli *' with neitlier house nor hut nor shed 
in sight. "If we keep to tlie road long enough we 
must find them. Look at tlic road. This Raj ouglit 
to be smitten with bullets.** Ram Baksh had been 
pitched forward nearly on the off-pony's rump, and 
was in a very bad temper indeed. The funeral 
found a house — a house walled with thorns — and 
near by were the two big horses, thirteen-two if an 
inch, and harnessed qu::e regardless of expense. 

Everything was re-packed and re-bound with 
triple ropes, and the Salisb was provided wi:!i an 
extra cushion ; but he had reached .1 sort of dream - 
some Nirvana ; having several times bitten his 
: J ague through, cut h:$ Ikk>: against the wheel-edge 
ar.d twisted his legs into a true-lover's -knot, Thene 
WAS 1:0 further sense of suffering :rs him. He was 
even beginning to enroy himself faint 'y and by 
Ci5r5> The ro-Xvi s:ruck tv'.div ;-::o hi'!$ with a '.I 
tr.e.r tr^t'i on e^tg?, that is to s*vy. ::;eir strata b'eak- 
i=g .^c*5^ the rosid :r. a se'^es o: ' ;;> ripp'es. T>e 
efec: vt :**.:s was an**,*? -i: T*e torga skipped me*- 
•. \ .*< a v^.:rcfawr. r.v-". • s*c^ to r %:«. ir.i newr 
>*f"^-: to Vave S.*: ; xi'*rr'< / • t^c jrv"**— v- a: the 
<JLT t re. 1: $':;\ frv!. ; •j\A';^:t.^:evi. :; s'^-^vk, ;: 

. %. ; .; k .. .* g A >.\ . : t' " ,. • .*. s" -^ • v a ^ .^N* jr, : < warc\i 
vf • :*"p-' f j^\^ c\v*c'. ** • ,', /»*n •*^': Axle. *; " kvkevi "* 
Kf a ^s»i"l vV, /\%* :,; <*.-\ 0.; A^, i: "^^.trvhfs! 
V? a v'-o.i-t ^ 0.^ • -; >,;;*e*k»-\: * •t'* to r^e-u a? 
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lastly, It essayed to plough up the ground with its 
nose. After three hours of this performance, it struck 
a tiny little ford, set between steeply-sloping banks 
of white dust, where the water was dear brown and 
full of fish. And here a blissful halt was called under 
the shadow of the high bank of a tobacco field. 

Would you taste one of the real pleasures of Life? 
Go through severe acrobatic exercises in and about 
a tonga for four hours ; thrn, having eaten and drank 
till you can no more, sprawl in the cool of a nullah 
bed with your head among the green tobacco, and 
your mind adrift within the one little cloud in a 
royally blue sky. Earth has nothing more to offer 
her children than this deep delight of animal well- 
being. There were butterflies in the tobacco— six 
different kinds, and a little rat came out and drank 
at the ford. To him succeeded the flight into Egypt. 
The white bank of the ford framed the picture per- 
fectly — the Mother in blur, on a great white donkey, 
holding the Child in her arms, and Joseph walking 
beside, his hand upon the donkey's withers. By all 
the laws of the East, Joseph should have been tiding 
and the Mother walking. This was an exception 
decreed for the Englishman's special benefit. It was 
very warm and very pleasant, and. somehow, the 
passers by the ford grew indistinct, and the nullah 
t>ecame a big English gnrilen. with a cuckoo singing 
far down in the orchutd, among the apple -blossoms. 
The cuckoo started the diram. He was the only real 
thing in it, for the garden slipped back info the water, 
but the cuckoo remained and called and c.itled for 
all the world as though he had been a veritable Eng- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A NEW TREATY IS NEEDED WITH MAIIA RAO RAjA RAM 

SINGH, BAHADITR, RAJA OK BOONDI — BOVS AND 

OTHER THINGS BY IHE WAV — SHIELDS. 

It is high time that a new treaty were made with 
Maha Rao Raja Ram Singh, Bahadur, Raja of 
Boondi. lie keeps the third article of the old one 
too faithfully, which says that he ** shall not enter 
into negotiations with anyone witiiout the consent of 
the British Government.** lie docs not negotiate at 
all. Arrived at Boondi Gate, the Hnglishman asked 
where he might lay his hr«i<l fur the night, and the 
Quatter Guard with one lu'coid said : *' The Sukli 
Mahal, which is beyond tiie city,*' and the tonga 
went thither through the length of the town, of 
which m(»ie presently, tit! it arrived at a pavilion on 
a lake — a place of twt» iiirirts connected l>y an open 
colonn.idr. The "house** u.is opni to the nindsof 
lie;iven and the pigeons <»( ihr K.ij ; luit the latter 
liaii piillutrd more tli«in the I'nst ciMihl punfy. A 
snowy-brarded chowLidar cr.iwli*d out of a plare «»f 
toml>s, which he seemed ti» shair with 5oine m«>iikey», 
and ihiew himself into AiigUt-S.ixon attitudes, lie 
was a great deal worse than Rarn Baksh, for he said 
that all the Officer Sahibs of Deuli came tti the 
Sukh Mahal tor skikar and — nevrr wnii «iway again, 
to pleased were Ihej, The Salub had brought (he 
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honor of his Presence, and he was a very old man, 
and without dipurwana could do nothing. Then he 
fell deeply asleep without warning ; and there was a 
pause, of one hour only, which the Englishman spent 
in seeing the lake. It, like the jhils on the road, 
wound in and out among the hills, and, on the bund 
side, was bounded by a hill of black rock crowned 
with a chhatri oi grey stone. Below the bund was a 
garden as fair as eye could wish, and the shores of 
the lake were dotted with little temples. Given a 
habitable house — a mere dak-bungalow — it would be 
a delightful spot to rest in. Warned by some bitter 
experiences in the past, the Englishman knew that 
he was in for the demi-semiroyal or embarrassing 
reception, when a man, being the unwelcome guest 
of a paternal State, is neither allowed to pay his way 
and make himself comfortable, nor is he willingly 
entertained. When he saw a one-eyed munshi^ he 
felt certain that Ganesh had turned upon him at 
last. The munshi demanded and received the 
purwana. Then he sat down and questioned the 
traveller exhaustively as to his character and pro- 
fession. Having thorouglily satisfied himself that 
the visitor was in no way connected with the Govern- 
ment or the"Agenly Sahib Bahadur," he took no 
further tlioughtof the matter ; and the day began to 
draw in upon a grassy bund, an open work pavilion, 
and a disconsolate tonga. 

At last the faithful servitor, who had helped to fight 
the Battle of the Mail Bags at Udaipur, broke his 
silence, and vowing that all these devil-people — not 
more than twelve — had only come to see the tamasha. 
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suggested the breaking of the munshi's head. And, 
indeed, that seemed the only way of breaking the 
ice ; for the miinshi had, in the politest possible 
language, put forward the suggestion that there was 
nothing particular to show that the Sahib who held 
the puruHina had lealty any right to hold it. The 
chowkidur woke up and chaunted a weird chaunt, 
accompanied by the Anglo-Saxon attitudes, a new 
set. lie was an old ir.un, and all the Sa)iib-log said 
so, and within the pavilion were tables and chairs 
and lamps and bath tubs, and everything that the 
heart of man could desire. Even now an enormous 
staff of khaiauis were arranging all these ^things [for 
the comfort of the Sahib Bahadur and Protector of 
the Poor, who had brought the honor and glory of 
his Presence all the way from Deoli. What did 
tables and chairs and eggs and fowls and very bright 
lamps matter to the Raj ? lie was an old man and 
. . . ** Who put the present Raja on the guddee r* 
*' Lake Sahib," promptly answereti the chowkidar. 
•• I was there. That is the news of many old years,** 
Now Tod says it was he himself who installed 
•• Laiji the l>elovrd '* in the year iHji. The English* 
man t>egan to lose faith in the chowkidar. The mun* 
shi said nothing but followed the Englishman with 
\\\s one workable eye. A merry little breeie crisped 
ilir wateis of the lake, and the fi^h began to frolic 
hrfote going to bed. 

** Is nobody going to do or bring anything .>*' said 
the Knglishman faintly, wondering whether the local 
J4tl would give him a bed if he killed the munsbu 
** I am an old man/* said the chowkidar, ^ and be* 
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cause of their great respect and reverence for the 
Sahib in whose Presence I am only a bearer of 
orders and a servant awaiting tlicm, men, many 
men, are bringing now ^<7;i<7/j which I with my own 
hands will wrap, here and there, there and here, in 
and about the pillars of the place ; and thus you, O 
Sahib, who have brought the honor of your Presence 
to the Boondi Raj over the road to Deoli, which is a 
kutcha road, will be provided with a very fine and 
large apartment over which I will watch while you 
go to kill the tigers in these hills. 

By this time two youths had twisted kanais round 
some of the pillars of the colonnade, making a sort 
of loose-box with a two-foot air-way all round the 
top. There was no door, but there were unlimited 
windows. Into this enclosure the chowkidar heaped 
furniture on which many generations of pigeons had 
evidently been carried off by cholera, until he was 
entreated to desist. " What/' said he scornfully, 
''are tables and chairs to this Raj ?" If six be not 
enough, let the Presence give an order, and twelve 
shall be forthcoming. Everything shall be forth- 
coming.** Here he filled a chirag with kerosene oil 
and set it in a box upon a slick. Luckily, the oil 
which he poured so lavishly from a quart bottle was 
bad, or he would have been altogether consumed. 

Night had fallen long before this magnificence was 
ended. The superfluous furniture — chairs for the 
most part — was shovelled out into the darkness and 
by the light of a flamboyant chirag — a merry wind 
forbade candles — the Englishman went to bed, and 
was lulled to sleep by the rush of the water escaping 
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from the overflow trap and the splash of the water* 
turtle as he missed the evasive fish. It was a curi* 
ous sight. Cats and dogs rioted al>out the enclosure, 
and a wind from the lake bellied the kanats. The 
brushwood of the hills arountl snapped and cracked as 
beasts went through it, and creatures — not jackals — 
made dolorous noises. On the lake it seemed that 
hundreds of water-birds were keeping a hotel, and that 
there were arrivals and departures throughout the 
night The Raj insisted upon providing a guard of 
two sepoys, very pleasant men on four rupees a 
month. These said tigeis sometimes wandered 
about on the hills above the lake, but were most 
generally to be found five miles away. And the 
Englishman promptly dreamed that a one-eyrd 
tiger came into his tent without a fttt-unima. But it 
was only a wild cat after all ; and it fled before the 
shoes of civilization. 

The Sukh Mahal was completely separated from 
the city, and might li.ive l>een a country-house. It 
should be mentioned that Boondi is jammed into a 
V-shaped gorge — the valley at the main entrance 
t>eing something Ic^s th.m five hundred yards across. 
As it splays out, the thicUly-packrd htuisrs follow 
its lines, and, seen from ab'»vr, seem likr cattle bring 
lieidcd togethei pieparatoiy to a stam|>e<!c tliroiigli 
the g.ilc. Owing to the set «.( the hills, very littl*- 
of the city is visible except fiom the PaLu *•. It 
was in search of this Litter that the Mngiislim.m 
went abii*ad and became so interested in the streets 
that he fMig*>l all about it for a ti'ne. Jeyp^ie \s a 
ihow-city and u decently drained ; I'duipui \% 
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blessed with a Stale Engineer and a printed form of 
Government ; for Jodhpur the dry sand, the burning 
sun, and an energetic doctor have done a good deal, 
but Boondi has none of these things. Thecramped- 
ness of the locality aggravates tlie evil, and it can 
only be in the rains which channel and furrow the 
rocky hill-sides that Boondi is at all swept out. The 
Nal Sagar, a lovely little stretch of water, lakes up 
ihe head of the valley called the Banda Gorge, and 
must, in the nature of things, receive a good deal of 
unholy drainage. But selling aside this weakness, 
it is a fascinating place — this jumbled city of straight 
streets and cool gardens, where gigantic mangoes 
and pccpuls intertwine over gnrgling water-courses, 
and the cuckoo comes at mid-day. It boasts no 
foolish Municipality to decree when a house is dan- 
gerous and uninhabitable. The newer shops are 
built into, on to, over and under, lime-blackened 
ruins of an older day, and the little children skip 
about tottering arcades and grass-gown walls, while 
their parents chatter below in the crowded bazaar. 
In the black slums, the same stones seem to be used 
over and over again for house-building, perhaps, 
because there is no space to bring up laden buffaloes. 
Wheeled conveyances are scarce in Boondi city — 
there is scant room for carls, and the streets are 
paved with knobsome stones, unpleasant to walk 
over. F*rom time to time an inroad of Bunjarat^ 
pack-bullocks sweeps the main streets clear of life, 
or one of the Raja's elephants — he has twelve of 
them —blocks the way. But, for the most part, the 
foot passengers have all the city for their own. 
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They do not hurry themselves. They sit in the 
sun and think, or put on all the arms in the family, 
and, hung with ironmongery, parade before their 
admiring friends. Other men, Ir.in, dark men, with 
bound jaws and only a tulwar f<»r we ipon. dive in 
and out of the dark allies, on errands of Statr. It 
is a blissfully lazy city, doing everything in the real, 
true, original native way, and it is kept in very good 
order by the Durbar. There either is or is not an 
order for everything. There is no order to sell fish- 
ing-hooks, or to supply an Englishman with milk, or 
to change for him Currency Notes. He must only 
deal with the Durbar for whatever he requires ; and 
wherever he goes he must be accompanied by at 
least two men. They will tell him nothing, for tliey 
know or affect to know nothing of the city. They 
will do nothing except shout at the little innocents 
who joyfully run after the stranger and demand //Vr, 
but there they are, and there they will stay till he 
leaves the city, accompanying him to the gate, and 
waiting there a little to see that he is faitly off and 
away. Englishmen are not encouraged in Boondi 
The intending tiaveller would do well to take a full 
suit of Political uniform with the sunf!'>iver\ and the 
little black sword to sit down upon. The li>ral god 
is the '* Agenty Sahib,*' and he is an incarnation 
without a name— -at least among the lower classes. 
The educated, when speaking of him, always use the 
courtly " Bahadur " affix ; and yet it is a mean thing 
to gird at a State which, after all, is not bound to do 
anything for intrusive Englishmen without any vi%t. 
h\t meant of livelihood. The King of this fair city 
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sliould declare the blockade absolute, and refuse to 
be troubled with anyone except " Colon-ncl Baltah 
Agenty Sahib Bahadur '* and the Politicals. If ever 
a railway is run througli Kotah, as men on the Bom- 
bay side declare it must be, the cloistered glory of 
Boondi will depart, for Kotah is only twenty miles 
easterly of the city and the road is moderately good. 
In that day the Globe-Trotter will pry about the 
place, and the Charitable Dispensary — a gem among 
dispensaries — will be public property. 

The Englishman was hunting for the statue of a 
horse, a great horse hight Ilunja, who was a steed of 
Irak, and a King's gift to Rao Omeda, one time mon- 
arch of Boondi. He found it in the city square as 
Tod had said ; and it was an unlovely statue, carven 
after the dropsical fashion of later Hindu art. No 
one seemed to know anything about it. A little 
further on, one cried from a byeway in rusty Eng- 
lish : " Come and see my Dispensary." There are 
only two men in Boondi who speak English. One is 
the head, and ihc other the assistant, teacher of the 
English side of Boondi Free School. The third was, 
some twenty years ago, a pupil of the Lahore Medi- 
cal College when that institution was young ; and lie 
only remembered a word here and there. He was 
head of the Charitable Dispensary ; and insisted upon, 
then and there, organizing a small durbar, and pull- 
ing out all his books for inspection. Escape was 
hopeless : nothing less than a formal inspection and 
introduction to all the native Baids would serve. 
There were sixteen beds in and about the courtyard, 
and between twenty and thirty out-patients stood in 
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attendance. Making nllownncrs for uiitouclicd Oii- 
entalism, the Dispensary is a good one, attd must re- 
lieve a certain amount of human misery. There is 
no other in all Boondi. The operation-book, kept in 
English, showed the principal complaints of the 
country. They were : ** Asthamn,** ** Numonia/* 
"Skindiseas" "Dabalatv" and •• Loin biic." This 
last item occurred again and again — thiee and four 
cases per week — and it was not until the Doctor said : 
^^ Sher Si mara** that the Hnglishman read it aright. 
It was *• lion-bite," or tiger, if you insist upon i*»o. 
logical accuracy. There was one incorrigible i«li..!, 
a handsome young man, naked as thr day, whi> s.it 
in the sunshine, shivering and pressing his hands to 
his head. *' I have given him blisters and setons — 
have tried native and English treatment for two 
years, but it is no use. He is always as you see him, 
and now he stays here by the favor of the Durbar, 
which is a very good and pitiful Dnrbar." said thr 
Doctor. There were many such p»»nMonrrs of the 
Durbar — men aff1tcte<l with rhronic "asiham.i ** who 
Stayed ** by favor,** and weie kindiy treated. Tliey 
were resting in the sunshine their hands on their 
knees, sure that their daily dole of grain an<l tobacco 
and opium would be forthcoming '* AH folk, even 
little children, eat opitim here," s.ul the Do« um, .-^ I 
the diet-l>ook pr«>vet| it. After Ub«>rit»us investJija- 
tion of eveiything, down to the List indent to Mom- 
bay for Europe me«licine\. the En'^lishm.in w.is suf- 
fered to drpait. ••S.r, I ih.«nk .'began the 
Native D«^tor, l>ul the lest of the senletice stuck 
Sixteen years in Boondt does not increase knowle<lge 
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of English ; and he went back to his patients, gravely 
conning over the name of the Principal of the Lahore 
Medical School — a College now — wlio had taught 
him all he knew, and to whom he intended to write. 
There was something pathetic in the man's catching 
at news from the outside world of men he had known 
as Assistant and House Surgeons wlio are now Rat 
Bahadurs, and his parade of the few shreds of Eng- 
lisli tliat still clung to him. May he treat " loin- 
bites " and ** catrack '* successfully for many years. 
In the happy, indolent fashion that must have merits 
which we cannot understand, he is doing a good 
work, and the Durbar allows his Dispensary as much 
as it wants. 

What a narrow life it must be for these doctors, 
aside, of course, from the exercising of their profes- 
sional skill. They seem far happier, however, than 
many favored residents of a busy thriving metropolis. 
A stranger falls to considering what might be the 
amusements of a Surgeon in Boondi, and he con- 
cludes that the simple fact of a perpetual existence 
in the place precludes the possibility of the residents 
caring especially for entertainment aside from the 
scenes and labors in the precincts of the school and 
hospital. 

Close to the Dispensary stood the Free School, 
and thither an importunate munshi steered the Eng- 
lishman who, by this time, was beginning to persuade 
himself that he really was an accredited agent of 
Government sent to report on the progress of 
Boondi. From a pccp'.il-shaded courtyard came a 
clamor of young voices. Thirty or forty little ones, 
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from five to eight years old, were sitting in an open 
verandah learning kissab and Hindustani, said the 
teacher. No need to ask from what castes they 
came, for it was written on their faces that they were 
Mahajans, Oswals, Aggerwals, and in one or two 
cases it seemed, Sharawaks of Guzerat. They were 
learning the business of their lives and, in time, 
would take their father's places, and show in how 
many \v;iys money may be manipulated. Here the 
profession-type came out with startling distinctness. 
Through the chubbiness of almost babyhood, or the 
delicate suppleness of maturer years, in mouth and 
eyes and hands, it betrayed itself. The Rahtor, who 
comes of a fighting-stock, is a fine animal and well- 
bred ; the Hara, who seems to be more compactly- 
built, is also a fine animal ; but for «i lace that show 
blood in every line of their frame, from the arch of 
the instep to the modelling of thr hf^ad, the finan- 
cial — trading is too coarsr a word — the financial class 
of Rajputana appears to br thr most irmarkablc. 
Later in life may become cloiide<l uit'i f.it jowl and 
paunch ; but in hi^ youth, his <) mk cvrd nimble 
youth, the young Marwaf. t'» k*^** *'•*" his business- 
title, is really .i tiling <»f l»r.i'i:y AN* his mannef* 
are courtly. The barr j;'.» m-l and .i f«?w slatrs suf- 
ficed for the cliildrrn who \\r\n ntcrrly training the 
ropes that drag States ; but the Kng.r.h class, of t>oys 
from ten to twrlvr, was supplied with bene lies and 
forms and a table with a cloth t«*p. The assistant 
teacher, for the head was ou Iravr, w.is a self-taught 
man of Boondi, young and drlicatc looking, who pre- 
ferred readiDg to speakiog English. Hit youogftUra 
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were supplied with " The Tliird English Reading 
Book," and were painfully thumbing their way 
through a doggerel poem about an "old man with 
hoary hair." One boy, bolder than the rest, slung 
an English sentence at the visitor and collapsed. It 
was his little stock-in-trade, and the rest regarded 
him enviously. The Durbar supports the school, 
which is entirely free and open ; a just distinction 
being maintained between the various castes. The 
old race prejudice against payment for knowledge 
came out in reply to a question. "You must not 
sell teaching,** said the teacher, and the class mur- 
mured applausively : " You must not sell teach- 

• i» 

ing. 

The population of Boondi seems more obviously 
mixed than that of the other States. There are four 
or five thousand Mahomedans within its walls and a 
sprinkling of aborigines of various varieties, besides 
the human raffle that the Bunjaras bring in their 
train, with Paihans and sleek Dcllii men. The new 
heraldry of the Sale is curious — something after this 
sort. Or^ a demi-man, sable^ issuant of flames, hoM- 
ing in riglit hand a sword and in the left a bow — all 
proper. In chief, a dagger of the second^ sheathed 
vesly fcsscwise over seven arrows in sheaf of the 
Sfcond. This latter blazon Boondi holds in com- 
memoration of the defeat of an Imperial Prince who 
rebelled against the Delhi Throne in the days of 
Jchangir, when Boondi, for value received, took ser- 
vice under the Mahomedan. It might be, but here 
there is no certainly, the memorial of Rao Rutton's 
victory over Prince Khoorm, when the latter strove 
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to raise all Rajpntatia against Jchangir his fallier ; 
or of a second victory over a litttous lordliiig who 
harried Mcwar a little later. For this exploit, the 
annals say, Jchangir gave Rao Riitton honorary flags 
and kettle-drums which may have been melted down 
by the science of the Heralds College into the blazon 
aforesaid. All the heraldry of Rajptitana is curious 
and, for such as hold that there is any worth in the 
" Royal Science,** interesting. Udaipur's shield is 
naturally j^m//j, a sun in splendor, as befits the'* chil- 
dren of the sun and fire,** and one of the most ancient 
houses in India. Iler crest is the straight Rajput 
sword, the Khanda^ for an account of the worship of 
which very powerful divinity read Tod. The support- 
ers arc a I^hil and a Rajput, attired for the forlorn- 
hope ; commemorating not only the defences of Chi- 
tor, but also the connection of tlie great Bappa Rawul 
with the Bhils who even now play the piincipal part 
in the Crown-Marking of a Ranaof l*'laipur. Here, 
again, To<l explains the matter at length. B«inswai.i 
claims .ilhance with IMaiptir and cariies a sun, with a 
label «»f thflcrenccof some kind. Jeypore has the five- 
colotri! fl 1^ of Amber with a sun. because the House 
claim <!'-s('*nt from Rama, and her crest is a kuchnar 
tree, wliic!i is the bearing of Dasaratha, father of 
Rama. The white hoisr, which faces the tiger as 
supporter, may or may not be niemoiial «>f the great 
asmsimeJha \M/^a or h(»r%e sacnfice that Jry Singh, wh«> 
built Jeypoie, «lid if<»/cariy t>ut. 

Jodhpui luis the five-col«»rrd flag, with a falcon, in 
which shapr I>if^»a, the paii»»ii (Jf>dtless of the Stair, 
has been sonii timrsgi>o«l enough toiippeai. She has 
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perched in the form of a wagtail on the howdah of the 
Chief of Jeysulmir, whose shield is blazoned with 
" forts in a desert ishind," and a naked left arm iiold- 
ing a broken spear, because, the legend goes, Jeysul- 
mir was once galled by a horse with a magic spear. 
They tell the story to-day, but it is a long one. The 
supporters of the shield — this is canting heraldry 
with a vengeance ! — arc antelopes of the desert 
spangled with gold coin, because the State was long 
the refuge of the wealthy bankers of India. 

Bikanir, a younger House of Jodhpur, carries three 
white hawks on the five-colored flag. The patron 
Goddess of Bikanir once turned the thorny jungle 
round the city to fruit-trees, and the crest therefore 
is a green tree — strange emblem for a desert prin- 
cipality. The motto, however, is a good one. When 
the greater part of the Rajput States were vassals of 
Akbar, and he sent them abroad to do his will, cer- 
tain Princes objected to crossing the Indus, and 
asked Bikanir to head the mutiny because his State 
was the least accessible. He consented, on condition 
that they would all for one day greet him thus : 
"yiry Jiingal dar BaJshah f ** History shows what 
became of the objector, and Bikanir's motto : '* Hail 
to the King of the Waste !" proves iIkU the liilc must 
be true. But from Boondi to Bikanir is a long 
digression, bred by blissful idleness on the bund of 
the Burra. It would have been sinful not to let 
down a line into those crowded waters, and the 
Guards, who were Maliomedans, said that if the 
Saliib did not eat fish, they did. And the Sahib 
fished luxuriously, catching two and three- pounders. 
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of a perch-like build, whenever lie chose to cast. He 
was wearied of schools and dispensaries, and the 
futility of heraldry accorded well with laziness — that 
is to say Boondi. 

It should be noted, none the less, thnt in this part of 
the world the soberest mind will believe anything — 
believe in the ghosts by the Gow Mukh, and the dead 
Thakurs who get out of their tombs and ride round 
the Burra Talao at Boondi — will credit every legend 
and lie that rises as naturally as the red flush of tun* 
set, to gild the dead glories of Rajasthan. 



CHAPTKR XVII. 

POtTRV MAV B£ l'Ot'M> IS A MASK, AND THCBK 
AKK OTHLK WoNDI.ks I HAN foklKY IN 1H£ 

fAi.Ai I. or hooshi. 

"This is a devil's place you h.ive come tt). Sahil>. 
No grass for ihe li<ifse^, ami Otr pr«>ple duit't under- 
stand anything, and thnr ttity pt( e af«* no good in 
Nasiiabad. LuoL hc!'*." A ••I R..:n H.tksh wr.itli- 
fully exhibited a handful of liinp^ of cop|>er. The 
nuisance of taking a native out of his own beat is 
that he forthwith regards yotj ntit only as the author 
of his brin^, but of all 1::% niivfi>rlunrs as well, lie 
lias hampeting as a frtgl trnr«l < It ' ' .itul a\ irritat- 
log as a man. " /*jJrf A/j'tum Xt ;.'' never came 
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here," said Ram Baksh, with an air of one who had 
been led against his will into bad company. 

A story about a rat that found a piece of turmeric 
and set up a bunnia's shop had sent the one-eyed 
munshi away, but a company of lesser munshis, 
runners and the like, were in attendance, and they 
said that money miglit be changed at the Treasury, 
which was in the Palace. It was quite impossible to 
change it anywhere else — there was no haokum. From 
the Sukh Mahal to the Palace the road ran through 
the heart of tlie city, and by reason of the continual 
shouting of ihe munshis, not more than ten thousand 
of the fifty thousand people of Boondi knew for what 
purpose the Sahib was journeying through their 
midst. Cataract was the most prevalent affliction, 
cataract in its worst forms, and it was, therefore, 
necessary that men should come very close to look 
at the stranger. They were in no sense rude, but 
they stared devoutly. " He has not come for shikar^ 
and he will not take petitions. He has come to see 
the place, and God knows what he is." The descrip- 
tion was quite correct, as far as it went ; but, some- 
how or another, when shouted out at four cross-wavs 
in the midst of a very pleasant little gathering it did 
not seem to add to dignity or command respect. 

It has been written *' the coup tfanl of the castel- 
lated Palace of Boondi, from whichever side you 
approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India. 
Whoever has seen the Palace of Boondi can easily 
picture to himself the hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis." This is true — and more too. To give on 
paper any adequate idea of the Boondi>ki-Mahal is 
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impossible. Jeypore Palace may be called the Ver- 
sailles of India ; Udaipiir*s House of State is dwarfed 
by the hills round it and the spread of the Picliola 
Lake ; Jodhpur's House of Strife grey towers on red 
rock, is the woi k of giants, but the Palace of Boondi, 
even in broad daylight, is such a Palace as men 
build for themselves in uneasy dreams — the work of 
goblins more than the woik of men. It is built into 
and out of the hill side, in gigantic terrace on terrace, 
and dominates the whole of the citv. But a detailed 
description of it were useless. Owing to the dip of 
the valley in which the city staiuls, it can only l>e 
well seen from one place, the main road of the city ; 
and from that point seems like an avalanche of 
masonry ready to rush down and whelm the gorge. 
Like all the other Palaces of Rajputana, it is the 
work of many hands, and the present Raja has thrown 
out a bastion of no small size on one of the lower 
levels, which has been four or five years in the build- 
ing. Only by scaling this annrx, ati«l, fiom the 
other side of the valley, seeing how insignificant is 
its great bulk in the entiie scheme, \s it |x*ssible to 
get some idea of the slupentlous size of the Palace. 
No one knows wliere the hill liegttis and vihere the 
Palace ends. Men s ly that lliere .»:e subterranean 
chambers leading into the heait of t':c hilU, and 
passages communicating with the exttrme limits of 
Taragarh, the giant foi tress tiiat crowns t!ie lull and 
flanks the whole of the valley on t!ie Palace side. 
They say that there is as much roi»m under as above 
ground, and that none know the whole extent of the 
Palace. Looking at it from below, the Englishman 
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could readily believe that nothing was impossible 
for those who had built it. The dominant impres- 
sion was of height — height that heaved itself out of 
the hillside and weighed upon the eyelids of tlie 
beholder. The steep slope of the land had helped 
the builders in securing this effect. From the main 
road of the city a steep stone-paved ascent led to 
the first gale — name not communicated by the zeal- 
ous following. Two gaudily painted fishes faced 
each other over the arch, and there was little except 
glaring color ornamentation visible. This gate gave 
into what they called the ch<nvk of the Palace, and 
one had need to look twice ere realizing that this 
open space, crammed with human life, was a spur of 
the hill on which the Palace stood, paved and built 
over. There had been little attempt at levelling the 
ground. The foot-worn stones followed the contour 
of the ground, and ran up to the walls of the Palace 
smooth as glass. Immediately facing the Gate of 
the Fish was the Quarter-Guard barracks, a dark 
and dirty room, and here, in a chamber hollowed 
out in a wall, were stored the big drums of State, 
the nakarras. The appearance of the Englishman 
seemed to be the signal for smiting the biggest of 
all the drums, and the dull thunder rolled up the 
Palace ch<nvk^ and came back from the unpierced 
Palace walls in hollow groaning, li was an eerie 
welcome — this single, sullen boom. In this enclos- 
ure, four hundred years ago, if the legend be true, a 
son of the great Rao Bando, who dreamed a dream 
as Pharoah did and saved Boondi from famine, left 
a little band of Haras to wait his bidding while lie 
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went up into the Palace and slew his two uncles who 
had usurped the throne and abandoned the faith of 
their fathers. When he had pierced one and hacked 
the other, as they sat alone and unattended, he called 
out to his followers, who made a slaughter-house of 
the enclosure and cut up the usurpers* adherents. 
At the best of times men slip on these smooth stones; 
and when the place was swimming in blood, foot- 
hold must have been treacherous indeed. 

An inquiry for the place of the murder of the un- 
cles—it is marked by a staircase slab, or Tod, the 
accurate, is at fault — was met by the answer that 
the Treasury was close at hand. They speak a pagan 
tongue in Boondi, swallow half their words, and 
adulterate the remainder with local pattis. What 
can be extracted from a people who call four miles 
variously do kosh, </<« kush, dhi hkas, </(V-«i koih and diak- 
ast^ all one wor<l ? The country-folk are quite unintel- 
ligible ; which simplifies matter?. It is the catching 
of a shadow of a meaning heie and there, the hunt- 
ing for directions cloaked in dialect, that is annoy- 
ing. Foiegoing his archxological researches, the 
Englishman sought the Treasury, lie t4>ok careful 
notes ; he even made a veiy bail drawing, but the 
Tieasuiy of Boondi defied pinning down before the 
public. There was a gash in the brown flank of the 
Palace — and this gash was filled with people. A 
bioken bees* comb with the whole hive busily at 
work on lepairs, will give a very fair idea of this ex- 
traoidinary place — the Heart of Boondi. The sun- 
light was very vivid without and the shadows were 
heavy within, so that little could be seen except this 
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clinging mass of humanity huggling like maggots in 
a carcass. -A stone staircase ran up to a rougli ver- 
andah built out of the wall, and in the wall was a 
cave-like room, the guardian of whose snow-car- 
peted depths was one of the refined financial classes, 
a man with very small hands and soft, low voice. 
He was girt with a sword, and held authority over the 
Durbar funds. He referred the Englishman court- 
eously to another branch of the department, to find 
which necessitated a blundering progress up another 
narrow staircase crowded with loungers of all kinds. 
Here everything shone from constant contact of bare 
feet and hurrying bare shoulders. The staircase was 
the thing that, seen from without, had produced the 
bees' comb impression. At the top was a long 
verandah shaded from the sun, and here the Boondi 
Treasury worked, under the guidance of a grey- 
haired old man, whose sword lay by the side of his 
comfortably wadded cushion. He controlled twenty 
or thirty writers, eacli wrapped round a huge, 
country paper account-book, and each far too busy 
to raise his eyes. 

The babble on the staircase might have been the 
noise of the sea so far as these men were concerned. 
It ebbed and flowed in regular beats, and spread out 
far into the courtyard below. Now and again the 
click-cluk'ciick ol a scabbard tip being dragged .igainst 
the wall, cut the dead sound of tramping naked feet, 
and a soilder would stumble up the narrow way into 
the sunlight. He was received, and sent back or 
forward by a knot of keen-eyed loungers, who seemed 
to act as a buffer between the peace of the Secretari;:t 
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and tlie pandemonium of tlic Administrative. Saises 
and grass-cutters, mahouts of elephants, brokers, 
mahajuns, villagers from the district, and here and 
there a shock-headed aborigine, swelled the mob on 
and at the foot of the stait n. As they came up, they 
met the buffer-men who spoke in low voices and 
appeared to filter them according to their merits. 
Some were sent to the far end of the verandah, where 
everything melted away in a fresh crowd of dark 
faces. Others were sent back, anil joined the de- 
tachment shuffling for shoes in tlie r4<m'>. One 
servant of the Palace withdrew himself to the open, 
underneath the verandah, and there sat yapping from 
time to time like a hungry dog : ** The gra&s. The 
grass. The grass.'* But the men with the account- 
books never stirred. And they bowed theii heads 
gravely and made entry ot erasure, turning back the 
rustling leaves. Not often does a teach i)f thr River 
of I^ife so present itself th.it it can %vithout alteta- 
tion be transferred to canvas. Hut the Treasury of 
Boondi, the view up the long verandah, stood com- 
plete and ready for any artist uho cared to make it 
his own. And by that lighter and Irss malicious 
irony of Fate, who is always giving nuts to those who 
have no teeth, the picture wa% clinched and biou^ht 
together by a winking, brass hookah-bowl of quau:t 
design, pitched carelessly upon a toll of dull icd 
cloth in the foieground. The faces of the account- 
ants were of pale gold, for they were an untanned 
breed, and the face of the old man their controller, 
was like frosted silver. 

It was a strange Treasury, but no other could have 
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suited the Palace. The Englishman watched open- 
mouthed, blaming himself because he could not 
catch the meaning of the orders given to the flying 
chaprassies, nor make anything of the hum in the 
verandah and the tumult on the stairs. The old man 
took the common-place Currency Note and an- 
nounced his willingness to give change in silver. 
" \Vc have no small notes here," he said. " They 
are not wanted. In a little while, when you next 
bring the Honor of your Presence this way, you 
shall find the silver." 

The Englishman was taken down the steps and fell 
into the arms of a bristled giant who had left his 
horse in the courtyard, and the giant spoke at length 
waving his arms in the air, but the Englishman could 
not understand him and dropped into the hubbub 
at the Palace foot. Except the main lines of the 
building there is nothing straight or angular about 
it. The rush of people seems to have rounded and 
softened every corner, as a river grinds down boul- 
ders. From the lowest tier, two zigzags, all of rounded 
stones sunk in murtar, took the Englishman to a gate 
where two carved elephants were thrusting at each 
other over the arch ; and, because neither he nor any 
one round him could give the gale a name, he called 
it the ** Gate of the Elephants.** Here the noise 
from the Treasury was softened, and entry through 
the gate brought him into a well-known world, the 
drowsy peace of a King's Palace. There was a court- 
yard surrounded by stables, in which were kept 
chosen horses, and two or three saises were sleeping 
in the sun. There was no other life except the whirr 
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and coo of the pigeons. In time — tliougli there 
really is no such a thing as time of! the line of rail- 
way — an official appeared begiit with the skewer- 
like keys that open the native bayonet-locks, each 
from six inches tu a foot long. Where was the Raj 
Mahal in which, sixty-six years ago, Tod formally 
installed Ram Singh. *' who is now in his eleventh 
year, fair and with a lively intelligent cast of face ?" 
The warden made no answer, but led to a room, 
overlooking the courtyard, in which two armed men 
stood before an empty throne of white marble. They 
motioned silently that none must pass immediately 
before iUc iakAt of the Kinp, but go round, keeping 
to the far side of the dt>ubl'* row of pillars. Near 
the walls were stone st.ibs pierced to take the butts 
of long, venomous, black bamboo lances ; rude cof- 
fers were dispose*! about the room, an<l ruder 
sketches of Ganrsli adorned the walls. " The men," 
said the wanlen, " w.itch hrrc i\:iy and nigh» because 
this place is the Rtitton Daulat." That, \'»u will 
concede, is lucid enough, lie who does not under- 
stand it, may go to for a thick-hradetl barbarian. 

From the Rutton Daulat the warden unlocked 
doois that Ird into a hall of audiencr — the Chutter 
Mahal — built by Raja Chutter Lai, \»iio was killed 
more than two hundred years ago in tlie latter days 
of Shah Jehan for whom he fought. Two looms, 
each supported on double rows of pillars, flank the 
open space, in t)>e centre of which i\ a marble re- 
serv<»ir. Here the Hn^lishm.m looke ! anxiously for 
some of the .ilrocit-es of the We^l, and was please<1 
to find that, with the exception of a vase of artificial 
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flowers and a clock, both hid in mihrabs^ there was 
nothing that jarred witli the exquisite pillars, and the 
raw blaze of color in the roofs of the rooms. In the 
middle of these impeitinent observations, something 
sighed — sighed like a distressed ghost. Unaccount- 
able voices are at all times unpleasant, especially 
when the hearer is some hundred feet or so above 
ground in an unknown Palace in an unknown land. 
A gust of wind had found its way through one of 
the latticed balconies, and had breathed upon a thin 
plate of metal, some astrological instrument, slung 
gongwise on a tripod. The tone was as soft as that 
of an iColian harp, and, because of the surroundings, 
infinitely more plaintive. 

There was an inlaid ivory door, set in lintel and 
posts crusted with looking-glass — all apparently old 
work. This opened into a darkened room where 
there were gilt and silver charpoys, and portraits, in 
the native fashion, of the illustrious dead of Boondi. 
Beyond the darkness was a balcony clinging to the 
sheer side of the Palace, and it was then that the 
Englishman realized to what a height he had climbed 
without knowing it. He looked down upon the 
bnsilc of the Treasury and the stream of life flowing 
into and out of the Gate of the Fishes where the big 
nakarras lie. Lifting his eyes, he saw how Boondi 
City had built itself, spreading from west to east as 
the confined valley became too narrow and the years 
more peaceable. The Boondi hills are the barrier 
that separates the stony, uneven ground near l^eoli 
from the flats of Kotaii, twenty miles away. From 
the Palace balcony the road to the eye is clear to the 
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banks of tlie Cliumbul river, which was the Debate- 
able Ford in times gone by and was leaped, as all 
rivers with any pretensions to a pedigree have been, 
by more than one magic horse. Northward and 
easterly the hills run out to Indurgarh, and south- 
ward and westerly to territory marked '* disputed " 
on the map in the present year of grace. From this 
balcony the Raja can see to the limit of his territory 
eastward, like the good King of Vves, his empire is 
all under his hand. lie is, or the politicals err, that 
same Ram Singh who was installed by Tod in tSai, 
and for whose success in killing his first deer, Tod 
was, by the Queen-Mother of Boondi, bidden to re- 
joice. To-day the people of Boondi say : •* This 
Durbar is veiyold, so old that few men lememtxer 
its beginning, for they were in our fathers' time.'* 
It is related also of Boondi tluit. on the occasion 
of the Qnccirs Jubilee, they said ptoudly (hat their 
ruler had reigned for sixty years, and he w.is a man. 
They saw nothini*; astonishing in the fact of a woman 
having reigned ft»r fifty. IIiNt«My i\nrs not say 
whclhrr lliry jubilated ; f«*r there .11 r iu> Hngltsh- 
men in Hotmdi to write accounts <>f «!rinonstrations 
and foundation-stone laying to tl*r daiiy newspaper, 
an<l then H'M>ndi is very, very Mn.ill. In the early 
morning \ou m.iy see a man brin^ p.intnigly chased 
out of the city by another m.ni v\th .1 naked sword. 
This is the <!.«k .ind l^e d.ik guaid ; and the cifect is 
as though runnel and swordsman lay un<ler a doom 
—the one to fly with the fear of death always before 
him, as men fly in dreams, and the other to per* 
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petually fail of liis revenge. But this leaves us still 
in the swallow-nest balcony. 

The warden unlocked more doors and led the 
Englishman still higher, but into a garden — a heavily 
timbered garden with a tank for gold fish in the 
midst. For once the impassive following smiled 
when they saw that the Englishman was impressed. 

**This/' said they, ** is the Rang Bilas." "But 
who made it ?** " Who knows ? It was made long 
ago." The Englishman looked over the garden-wall, 
a foot-high parapet, and shuddered. There was only 
the flat side of the Palace, and a drop on to the 
stones of the zig-zags scores of feet below. Above 
him was the riven hillside and the decaying wall of 
Taragarh, and behind him this fair garden, hung like 
Mahomet's cofiin, full of the noise of birds and the 
talking of the wind in the branches. The warden 
entered into a lengthy explanation of the nature of 
the delusion, showing how — but he was stopped 
before he was finished. His listener did not want to 
know "how the trick was done." Here was the 
garden, and there were three or four storeys climbed 
to reach it. At one end of the garden was a small 
room, under treatment by native artists who were 
painting the panels with historical pictures, in dis- 
temper. Thcir's was floii«l polycinomatic art, but 
skirting the floor was a series of frescoes in red, black 
and white, of combats witli elephants, bold and 
temperate as good German work. They were worn 
and defaced in places ; but the hand of some bye- 
gone limner, who did not know how to waste a line. 
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showed under the bruises and scratches, and put the 
newer woik to shame. 

Here the tour of the Palace ended ; and it must 
be remciubcred that tlie Englishman had not gone 
the depth of tliree rooms into one flank. Acres of 
building l.iy to the right of him, and above the lines 
of the terraces he could see the tops of green trees. 
Who knew how many gardens, such as the Rang 
Bilas, were to be found in the Palace ?'* No one 
answered directly, but all said that there were many. 
The warden gathered up his keys, and locking each 
door behind him as he passed, led the way down to 
earth. But before he had ciosscd the garden the 
Englishman heard, deep down in the bowels of the 
Palace, a woman's voice sin<;ing, aiul the vuice rang 
as do voices in caves. All Palaces in India excepting 
dead ones such as that of Amber, aie full of eves. 
In some, as has l>een said, the idea of being watched 
is stronger than in others. In Boondi Palace it was 
overjyowering — being fai worse th.«n in the green 
shutteied corridors (»f Jodhpui Theie were Itap- 
doors on the tops of ten.icrs, and windows veiled in 
foliage, and buH's-eyes set hiw in uiiex|>ected walls, 
and many other peep-holes ant! pLids of vantage. 
In the end, the Knghshm.m l'»oket! drv<»titly at the 
f^oor, but when the voice of the woman c.ime up frt>m 
under his feet, he felt th.it there was nothing left for 
him but t«> go. Yet, excepting only this voice, there 
was deep sdence evet y%\heie, and nothing could l>e 
seen. 

The warden returned to the Chutter Mahal to pick 
up a lost key. The brass table of the planets was 
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sigliing softly to itself as it swung to and fro in the 
wind. That was the last view of the interior of the 
Palace, the empty court, and the swinging, sighing 
jantar. 

About two hours afterwards, when he had reached 
the other side of the valley and seen the full extent 
of the buildings, the Englishman began to realize 
first that he had not been taken through one-tenth of 
the Palace ; and secondly, that he would do well to 
measure its extent by acres, in preference. to meaner 
measures. But what made him blush hotly, all alone 
among the tombs on the hill side, was the idea that 
he with his ridiculous demands for eggs, firewood 
and sweet drinking water, should have clattered and 
chattered through any part of it at all. 

He began to understand why Boondi does not en- 
courage Englishmen. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

mOM UNCIVILIZED SIGHT TO THINGS CIVILI2EI>— 

WALTER RF.SANT's MR. MALIPHANT IS FOUND 

BV THE WAY — HOW A FRIEND MAY KEEP 

AN APPOINTMENT TOO WELL. 

" Let US go hence my songs, she will not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear." But Ram 
Baksh the irrepressible sang it in altogether a baser 
key. He came by night to the pavilion on the lake, 
while the sepoys wete cooking their fish, anil reiter- 
ated his whine alK)iii the devildom of the country 
into which the Englishmaa had dragged him. Pa- 
dre Afartum Sahib w<»uld never have thus treated the 
owner of sixteen horses, all fast and big ones, and 
eiglit superior ** shutin tongas.*' ** Let us get away,*' 
s.iid Ram Raksh. ** Vou are not here for /Afiar, and 
the water is very bad.'* It was indeed, except when 
t.«kcn from the lake, and then it only tasted fishy. 
** We will go. Ram Bak^th." s.iid the Englishman. 
•• \Vc Will go in the very early morning, and in the 
meantime here is TinIi to ^tay your stomach with." 

When a transp.it rnt htmaf, which fads by three feet 
lo rearh cnling or fl«Mn, is the only bar bet\%-een the 
Hast ;uid tlir Wrst, lie u«MiKi l>e a churl indeed who 
stood upon ** invidious race distinctions." The Eng- 
lishman went out and fiaterniied with the Military 
—the four-rupee soldiers of Boondi wUo guanled 
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him. They were armed, one with an old Tower mus- 
ket crazy as to nipple and hammer, one with a native- 
made smooth-bore, and one with a composite con- 
trivance — English sporting muzzle-loader stock with 
a compartment for a jointed cleaning-rod, and liam- 
mered octagonal native barrel, wire-fastened, with a 
tuft of cotton on ^he foresight. All three guns were 
loaded, and the owners were very proud of them. 
They were simple folk, these men-at-arms, with an 
inordinate appetite for broiled fish. They were not 
always soldiers they explained. They cultivated their 
crops until wanted for any duty that might turn up. 
They were paid now and again, at intervals, but they 
were paid in coin and not in kind. 

The munshis and the vakils and the runners had 
departed after seeing that the Englishman was safe 
for the night, so the freedom of the little gathering 
on the bund was unrestrained. The chawkidar came 
out of his cave into the firelight. Warm wood ashes, 
by the way, like Epp's cocoa, are " grateful and com- 
forting to " cold toes. He took a fish and inconti- 
nently choked, for he was a feeble old man. Set 
right again, he launched into a very long and quite 
unintelligible story while the sepoys said reverently : 
'* He is an old man and remembers many things." 
As he babbled, the night shut in upon the lake and 
tlie valley of Boondi. The last cows were driven into 
the water for their evening drink, the waterfowl and 
the monkeys went to bed, and the stars came out and 
made a new firmament in the untroubled bosom of 
the lake. The light of the fire siiowed the ruled lines 
of the bund springing out of t!ic soft darkness of the 
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wooded hill on the left and disappearing into the 
solid darkness of a bare hill on the tight. Below 
the bund a man cried aloud to keep wandering pigs 
from the gardens whose tree-tops rose to a level with 
the bund-edge. Beyond the trees all was swaddled 
in gloom. When the gentle buzz of the unseen city 
died out, it seemed as though the bund were the very 
Swordwide Bridge that runs, as every one knows, 
between this world and the next. The water lapped 
and muttered, and now and again a fish jumped, 
with the shatter of broken glass, blurring the peace 
of the reflected heavens. 

* And duller should I l>e than some fat weed 
That rolls itself at ease on Lethe's wharf." 

The poet who wrote those lines knew t)«>thiQg 
whatever of Lethe's wharf. The Englishman had 
found it, and it seemed lo him, at that hour and in 
that place, that it would be good and desirable never 
to return to the Commissioners and the Deputy Com- 
missioners any more, but to lie at ease on the warm 
sunlit bund by day, and, at night, near a shadow- 
bleeding fire, to listen for the stiangled vuices and 
whispers of the darkness In the hitU ; thus after at 
long a life as the (hcu*kidart dying e«istly and pleas- 
antly, and being buried in a red tomb on the borders 
of the lake. Surely no one would come to reclaim 
him, across those weary, weary miles of rock-ttiewn 
road. ..." And this,'* said the ikywkUmr^ 
raising his voice to enforce attention, ** is true talk. 
Everybody koowi it, aod now Ihc Sahib Imows it. I 
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s.T. an old man." He fell asleep at once, with his 
a-i on the ckillan :ha: was doing duty for a whole 
k-^kk^ an3ong ::;e co?npan y. He had been talking for 
::*ir!T a quarter cf an hour. 

See how gre^: a man is t:ie true novelist. Six or 
seres thousand nr/iles avray, Walter Besant of the 
Gi'.den Pen. had created Mr. Maliphant — the ancient 
cf £g.;rehe:ids in :;:e All ScrU amJ C^mJiti^ns c/ Sfen^ 
and here, in B>oc^!, :^e E.:g*.I:»h::ian had found Mr. 
Mali^iii::: in the withered tiesli. So he drank 
Wa':*r Besact's health in the water of the Hurra 
Tii:. O-e of :..* serKjvs tarr.ed himself round, 
w.tr. a clatter of acco -tremeats, shifted his blanket 
ur. ier *..■> e^^m'. a::i t.^ldatale. It :;ad scmethirgto 
c: TTi: : '.-s *.v.\a-i a/wiu w'.ich certair/y was not 
$u£ir-car-. It wjis e!u>,ve. At times it seemed t!iat 
it *i5 A womar. t::en charged to a r-ght of way. and 
las: y ippeare-i t.^ Nr a tax : b-t t:;e more he attempt- 

*►• ^ • ■« ^^ • t " • • * ^^ * i "^ • •* iZ* * • "\> *•.""■* '"^t* .'•■■■■'>••< Ml 1 • ^ • • 
• •• ■f * •^ *"* 4.^ ^" *•*.■•>£ ^" »** ^n*'-"* Ifc"*^^ ^ *«%.-« '**'Wk' ftt^ 

^" r re «.a«iev* « '^ ^^ r* i^ . . s . • ^%x a • • ty^L a •••«>. .Nor^e »-ie less 
the <t-Ty was a d*e one. emt^l'-i'ted with much 

• -.«•*« *• » .«•*£*<•»«* IK'*' *'• * *' * ■v^W^'* ' t.* k*-i Mij:* **»^ 

^ * »«• "T*..^ » > A <^^V^** ' <*'*^*V IK ' ' '^ ** t ' ^^P^"* •^^ 

^•4^*. 4v «■« >v\\ ••«« >« »v1k w..«,^ ■.«&«« v.^'C 3 C^^ 
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much fish and was fast asleep by the side of the 
(howkidar. 

They were all Mahomedans, and consequently all 
easy to deal with. A Hindu is an excellent person^ 
but . • . but . . . there is no knowing what 
is in his henit, and he is hedged about with so many 
strange observances. 

The Hindu or Maliomedan bent, which each Eng- 
lishman's mind must take before he has been three 
years in the country is, of course, influenced by Pro- 
vince or Presidency. In Rajputana generally, the 
Political swears by the Hindu, and holds that the 
Mahomedan is untrustworthv. Hut a man who will 
eat with you and take your tobacco, sinking the 
fiction that it has been doctored with thrab^ cannot 
be very bad after all. 

That night when the tales were all told and the 
guard, bless them, were snoring peaceably in the 
starlight, a man came stealthily into the enclosure of 
kanats and woke the Englishman by muttering Sakth^ 
Sahib^ in his ear. It was no robber but some ^hkh 
devil with a petition — a grimy, welted |»a}>rr. He 
was absolutely unintcHigihte, and odditi'>n«iily so in 
thai he stammered almost to dumbness. He stood 
by the bed, alternatrty bowing to the e.iiih and 
standing erect, his arms spread aloft, an«l \\\s whole 
body working as he tried to force out s«>m^ lelirl- 
lious word in a kev th.it should not wake t'le mrti 
without. What couhl the Hnglishinan d«» ' He w^is 
no Government servant, and had no («>ucefn with 
urzii It was laughable t<i lie in a warm tied anti 
watch this unfortunate heathen, clicking and chok* 
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ing and gasping in his desperate desire to make the 
Sahib understand. It was also unpleasantly pathetic, 
and the listener found himself as blindly striving to 
catch the meaning as the pleader to make himself 
comprehended. But it was no use ; and in the end 
the man departed as he had come — bowed, abject 
and unintelligible. 

Let every word written against Ganesh be re- 
scinded. It was by his ordering that the Englisliman 
saw such a dawn on the Burra Talao as he liad never 
before set eyes on. Every fair morning is a reprint, 
blurred perhaps, of the opening of the First Day ; 
but this splendor was a thing to be put aside from 
all other days and remembered. The stars had no 
fire in them and the fish had stopped jumping, when 
the black water of the lake paled and grew grey. 
While he watched it seemed to the Englishman that 
some voices on the hills were intoning the first verses 
of Genesis. The grey light moved on the face of the 
waters till, with no interval, a blood-red glare shot 
up from the horizon and, inky black against the in- 
tense red, a giant crane floated out towards the sun. 
In the still shadowed city the great Palace drum 
boomed and throbbed to show that the gates were 
open, while the dawn swept up the valley and made 
all tilings clear. The blind man who said: '* The 
!>last of a trumpet is red " spoke only the truth. 
Tiie brcakinii; of the red dawn is like the blast of a 
ti limpet. 

** What," siiifl the chowkidar^ picking the ashes of 
the overnight fire out of his heard, ** what, I say, are 
five eggs or twelve eggs to such a R;ij as ours V 
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What also arc fowls — what arc" . . . "Tlicrc 
was no talk of fowls. Wlicrc is the fowl-man from 
whom you got the eggs ?** ** lie is here. No, he is 
there. I do not know. I am an old man, and I and 
the Raj supply everything without pi ice. The «f«r- 
ghhvaHa will be paid by the State — liberally paid. 
Let the Stthib be happy. Wah, Wah, 

Experience of l*€(^ar in Ilimalayayan villages had 
made the Englishman very tender in raising supplies 
that were given gratis ; but the murghtwalla could 
not be found, and the value of his wares was, later, 
paid to Ganesh — Ganesh of Situr, for that is the 
name of the village full of priests, through which 
the Englishman had passed in ignorance two days 
before. A double handful of sweet smelling flowers 
made the receipt. 

Boondi was wide awake before half>past seven in 
the morning. Her hunters, on foot and on horse, 
were filing towards the Deoli Gate to go ikikarrim^. 
They would hunt tiger and deer they said, even 
with matchlocks and muzzle-loaders as uncouth as 
those the Sahib saw. They were a merry company 
and chaffed the ^>uartet-(ruard at the gate unmeici- 
fullv when a bullock-cart, laden with the cases of the 
'* Hatoum Naptha and Oil Company ** blocked the 
road. One of them had t>een a soldier of the Queen, 
ancl, excited by the ap{>ea ranee of a SaAib, diil so re- 
buke and badger the Quarter-Ctuard for their sloven- 
liness that they threatened to come out of the bar* 
lacks and destroy him. 

So, aftei one la^t look at the Palace high up the 
hillside, the Englishman was boine away along the 
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Deoli road. The peculiarity of Boondi is the pecu- 
liarity of the covered pitfall. One docs not sec it 
till one falls into it. A quarter of a mile from the 
gate, it and its Palace were invisible. The runners 
who had chivalrously volunteered to protect the 
wanderer against possible dacoits had been satisfac- 
torily disposed of, and all was peace and unruffled 
loaferdom. But the Englishman was grieved at 
heart. lie had fallen in love with Boondi the beau- 
ful, and believed that he would never again see any- 
thing half so fair. The utter untouchedness of the 
town was one-half the charm and its association the 
other. Read Tod, who is far too good to be chipped 
or sampled, read Tod luxuriously on the bund of the 
Burra Talao, and the spirit of the place will enter 
into you and you will be happy. 

To enjoy life thoroughly, haste and bustle must 
be abandoned. Ram Baksh has said that English- 
men are always dikking to go forward, and for this 
reason, though beyond doubt they pay well and 
readily, are not wise men. He gave utterance to this 
philosophy after he had mistaken his road and pulled 
up in what must have been a disused quarry hard by 
a cane-field. There were patches and pockets of 
cultivation along the rocky road, where men grew 
cotton, //7, chillies, tobacco and sugar-cane. " I will 
get you sugar-cane," said Ram Baksh. *' Then we 
will go forward, and perhaps some of these jungly 
fools will tell us where the road is." A " jungly fool," 
a tender of goats, did in time appear, but there was 
no hurry ; the sugar-cane was sweet and purple and 
the sun warm, 
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The Englishman lay out at high noon on the crest 
of a rolling upland crowned with rock, and heard, as 
a loafer had told him he would hear, the "set of the 
day,*' which is as easily disceiiiible as the change of 
tone between the rising and the falling tide. At a 
certain hour the impetus of the morning dies out, 
and all things, living and inanimate, turn their 
thoughts to the prophecy of the coming night. The 
little wandering breezes drop for a time, and, when 
they blow afresh, bring the message. The ** set of 
day " as the loafer said, has changed, the machinery 
is beginning to run down, the unseen tides of the air 
are falling. The moment of the change can only be 
felt in the open and in touch with the eat tli, and 
once discovered, seems to place the finder in deep 
accoid and fellowship with all things on earth. 
Perhaps this is why the genuine loafer, though 
'* frequently drunk," is " always polite to the 
stranger,** and shows such a grni.il loleiance towards 
the weaknesses of mankind, black, white or btown. 

In the evening when the jackals were scuttling 
across the roads and the cranes had gone tu too%t, 
came Deoli the desolate, and an unpleasant meeting. 
Six days away from his kind had hied in a C«H:kncy 
heart a great desire to see an Kngiishman again. 
An elaborate loaf through the cantonment— fifteen 
minutes' walk from end to end — showed only one 
distant dog*cait and a small Knglish child ^ith an 
ayah. There was grass in the suldietly-stiaiglit 
roads, and some of the cioss-cuts had nc\ei been 
used at all fiom the days when ttir cmtonment had 
been first laid oul. In the western corner lay the 
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cemetery — ihe only carefully-tended and newly- 
wliitc-waslied thing in this God-forgotten place. 
Some years ago a man had said good-bye to tlic 
Englishman ; adding cheerily : " We shall meet 
again. Tiie world's a very little place y' know." 
His prophecy was a true one, for the two met indeed, 
but the prophet was lying in Deoli Cemetery near 
the well, which is decorated so ecclesiastically with 
funeral urns. Truly the world is a vtry little place 
that a man should so stumble upon dead acquaint- 
ances when he goes abroad. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CKRTAIN <:()NCLUI)INC; IN'CI DENTS AND AK APOLOGY 

<) IHK Rt:ADER. 



^ 



In the morning the tonga rattled past Deoli 
Cemetery into the open, where the Deoli Irregulars 
were drilling. They marked the beginning of civili- 
zation and while shirts ; for which reason they 
seemed altogether detestable. Yet another day's 
jolting, enlivened by the philosophy of Ram Baksh, 
and then came Nasirabad. The last pair of ponies 
suggested serious thought. They had covered eight« 
een miles at an average speed of eight miles an 
hour, and were well conditioned little rats. "A 
Colonel Siihib gave me this one for bakshish^"* said 
Ram Baksh, flicking the near one. *' It was his babai 
pony. The baba was five years old. When he went 
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away, the Colonel Sahib said : *' Ram Baksh, you are 
a good man. Never have I seen such a gooil man. 
This horse is yours.** Ram Baksh was getting a 
horse's work out of a child's |>ony. Surely we in India 
work the land much as the Colonel Sahll) worked his 
son's mount ; making it do child's work when so 
mucli more can be screwed out of it. A native and 
a native State deals otherwise with horse and hold- 
ing. Pei haps our extreme scrupulousness in handling 
may be Statecraft, but, after even a shoit sojourn in 
places which are dealt with not so tenderly, it serms 
absurd. There are States where things are done, and 
done without protest, that would make the hair of the 
educated native stand on end with honor. These 
things are of course not expedient to wrilr ; bec.iiise 
their publication would give a great deal of unneces- 
sary pain and heart-searching to estimable native 
administrators who have the ho|>e of a Star before 
their eyes and would not better matters in the 
least. 

Note this fact though. With the exception of 
such jdutnals as, occupying a central position in 
Biitish teiiitory, levy blackmail ftom the neighbor- 
ing Slates, tliere are no indrpendrnt papers in 
R.ijputan.i A King may stutt a weekly, to encf>iir- 
age a taste for Sanskirt and high Hindi, or a Prince 
may create a Court Chronicle ; but that is all. A 
** fiee press" is not allowed, and this the native 
journali!it know». With good management he can, 
keeping under the shadow of our flag, raise two hun* 
dred rupees from a big man here, and five hundird 
from a rich man there, bul he does not esiablith 
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. \i ii i.i:i» ilio Morder. To one who has reason 
'. I I i .lulikuiiu disbelief in even the elementary 

i.i^ (il \\mi native press, this bashfulness and 

• . I .1 I iiir.i|iii^(? is amusing. But to return to the 
. iid vv*iy administrations. There is nothiag 
. I il^ wiiHig in the methods of government that 
•,, ..Mil'iid with English terms and forms. They 
lit. V 1^(111 iiUh, in certain points, and where they are 
Hill vi^oioiis, there is a cheery happy-go-luckiness 
.iliMiil the arrangement that must be seen to be 
iiitd'-i^tood. The shift and play of a man's fortune 
.11 m^s the Border is as sudden as anything in the 
il.iy*> of Ilaroun-al-RascIiid of blessed memory, and 
ihfri': are stories, to be got for the unearthing, as 
wii 1 and as improbable as iliosc in the Thousand ami 
One Nights, Most impressive of all is the way in 
which the country is '* used," and its elasticity under 
pressure. In tlie good old days the Durbar raised 
everytiiing it could from tiie people, and the King 
spent as much as ever he could on his personal 
pleasures. 

Now the institution of the Political has stopped 
the grabbing, for which, by the way, some of the 
monarchsare not in the least grateful — and smoothed 
tiie outward face of things. But there is still a 
difference, and such a difference, between our wayS 
and t)ie ways of the other places. A year spent 
among native States ought to send a man back to 
the Decencies and the Law Courts and the Rights 
of the Subject with a supreme contempt for those who 
rave about tiie oppressions of the brutal bureaucrat. 
One month nearly taught an average Englishman 
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that it was the proper thing to smite anybody of 
mean aspect and obstructive tendencies on the mouth 
with a shoe. Hear what an intelligent loafer said. 
His words are at least as valuable as these babblings. 
He was, as usual, wonderfully drunk, and the gift of 
speech came down upon him. The conversation — 
he was a great politician this loafer — had turned on 
the poverty of India. " Poor ?" said he. " Of 
course it's poor. Oh, yes, D — d poor. And I'm 
poor, an* you're poor, altogether. Do you expect 
people will give you money without you ask 'cm f 
No, I tell you, Sir, there's enough money in India to 
pave I/eli mitU if you could only get at it. I've krp' 
servants in my day. Did they ever leave me with* 
out a hundred or a hundred and fifty put by — and 
never touched ? Kmv murk tMat. I)f»es any black 
man w^ic has been in Guv'mrnt service go away 
without hundreds an' hundreds put by, and never 
touched } You mark that. Money. The place 
stinks o* money — just kept out o' sight. Do you 
ever know a native that didn't say Gan'h admit 
They've been savin' G^rik mdmito long ttiat the Guv'- 
ment learns to t>elieve 'em, and now thry'ie all t>ein* 
treated as though they was paupers. I'm a f^iuprr, 
an* you're a pauper — we 'aven't got anything hid in 
the ground — an* so's every white man in this for- 
saken country. But the Injian he's a rich man. 
How do I know ? Because r%*e tramped on fo<»t, or 
warrant pretty well from one rnd of the place to the 
other, an' I know what I'm talkin* about, and this 
ere Guv'ment goes peckin' an* fiddlin* over its 
luppenny*lia'penny little taxes as if it was afraid. 
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Which it is. You see how they do things in . It's 

six sowars here, and ten sowars there, and — Pay 
up you brutes or we'll pull your ears over your head* 
And when they've taken all ihey can get, the head- 
man, he says: "This is a dashed poor yield. Til 
come again." Of course the people digs up something 
out of the ground, and they pay. I know the way 
it's done, and tluit's the way to do it. You can't go 
to an Injian an' say : " Look here. Can you pay 
me five rupees ? He says : * Garib admi* of course, 
an' would say it if he was as rich as banker. But if 
you send half a dozen swords at him and shift the 
thatch off of his roof, he'll pay. Guv'ment can't do 
that. 1 don't suppose it could. There is no reason 
why it shouldn't. But it might do something like it, 
to show that it wasn't going to have no nonsense. 
Why, I'd undertake to raise a hundred million — what 
am I talking of ? — ahundredand fifty million pounds 
from this country per annum^ and it wouldn't be 
strained then. One hundred and fifty millions you 
could raise as easy as paint, if you just made these 
'ere Injians understand that they had to pay an' make 
no bones about it. It's enough to make a man sick 

to go in over yonder to and see what they do ; 

and then come back nn* see what we do. Perfectly 
sickenin' it is, Borrcr money. Why the country 
could pay herself an' everything she wants, if she 
was only made to do it. It's this bloomin' Garth 
tft/r/// swindle that's been going on all these years, 
that has made fools o' the Guv'ment." Then he be* 
came egotistical, this. ragged ruffian who conceived 
that he knew the road to illimitable wealth and told 
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the Story of his life, interspersed with anecdotes that 
would blister the paper they were written on. Hut 
throug^h all his ravings, he stuck to his hundred-and- 
fifty-niillion-theory,and though the listener dissented 
from him and the brutal cruelty with which his 
views were stated, an unscientific impression re* 
matned and was not to be shaken off. Across the 
Border one feels that the country is being used, 
exploited, ** made to sit up '* so to speak. In our 
territories the feeling is equally strong of wealth 
'* just round the cot nn," as the loafer said, and a 
people wrapped up in cotton wool and ungetable. 
Will any man, who really knows something of a little 
piece of India and has not th<* frar of running 
counter to custom l>efore his eyc^. rxplain how this 
impression is produced, and why it is an erroneous 
one? This digression has taken us far from the 
child's pony of Ram Baksh. 

Nasirabad marked the end of the Englishman's 
holiday, and there w.is %<»ti«»iv m his heart. '* Come 
back again,'* said Ram li.tksli chrrr fully. **and biing 
a gun with you. Thru 1*11 take \oii t» (tuiigia, and 
I'll diive you myself. Drive y«»ii just .ts well as I've 
driven these four days p.iM." An amicable often- 
minded soul was Ram Baksh. May Ins tuiigas never 
grow less. 

** This *ere Burma fever is a bail thin^ to have. 
It's pulled me down a«^fiii ; an' now I am going 
to Peshawar. Jft you the Station-Mastrr ?" It 
was Thomas — white-cheeked, sunkrn-eyed, drawn* 
mouthed Thomas— traveling from Nasiiabad to 
Peshawar on pass ; and with him was a Cur|K>ral 
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new to his stripes and doing station duty. Every 
Thomas is interesting, except when he is too drunk 
to speak. This Thomas was an cntliusiast He had 
volunteeredj'from a Home-going regiment shattered 
by Burma fever, into a regiment at Peshawar, liad 
broken down at Nasirabad on his way up with his 
draft, and was now journeying into the unknown to 
pick up another medal. " There's sure to be some- 
thing on the Frontier," said this gaunt, haggard boy 
— he was little more, though he reckoned four years* 
service and considered himself somebody. " When 
there's anything going, Peshawar's the place to be in, 
they tell me ; but I hear we shall have to march down 
to Calcutta in no time. The Corporal was a little 
man and showed his friend off with great pride : 
" Ah, you should have come to us," said he ; " we're 
the regiment, we arc." ** Well, I went with the rest 
of our men," said Thomas. ** There's three hundred 
of us volunteered to stay on, and we all went for the 
same regiment. Not but what I'm saying your's is a 
good regiment," he added witli grave courtesy. This 
loosed the Corporal's tongue, and he discanted on the 
virtues of the regiment and the merits of the officers, 
^t has been written that Thomas is devoid of esprit 
de corps, because of the jcrkiness of the arrangements 
under which he now serves. If this be true, he man* 
agns to conceal his feelings very well ; for he speaks 
most fluently in praise of his own regiment ; and, for 
all his youth, has a keen appreciation of the merits of 
his officers. Go to him when his heart is opened, and 
hear him going through the roll of the subalterns, by 
a grading totally unknown in the Army List ^ and you 
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will pick up sometliing wortli the hearing. Thomas, 
with the Burma fever on him, tried to cut in, from 
lime to time, with stories of his ofiicers aniJ whatlhey 
had done *' when we was marchin' all up and down 
Burma," but the little Corporal went on gaily. 

They made a curious contrast — these two types. 
The lathy, town-bred Thomas with hock-botlle 
shoulders, a little education, and a keen desire to get 
more medals and stri|>es ; and the little, deep-chested, 
hull-necked Corporal biimming over with vitality 
and devoid of any ideas l>eyond the *' legiment.*' 
And the end of both lives, in all likelihood, would be 
a nameless grave in some cantonment burying-ground 
with, if the case were specially interesting and the 
Regimental Doctor had a turn for the pen, an obitu* 
aiy notice in ttie Indian Medua! /ifurnal. It was an 
unpleasant thought. 

From the Army to the Navy is a perfectly natural 
transition, but one haidty to be expected in the 
heart of India. Dawn showed the railway carriage 
full of lioious boy\ for ttie Agra and Mount Abu 
schools had broken up for liolida)s. Surely it was 
natuial rnriugh to ask a child — not a boy, but a 
rlnld — whether he was going home for the holidays ; 
andsuielyii was a crushing, a fietrifying thing, to 
hear in a clcai tieble tinged v^ith icy kauUnr : ** No. 
Tm on leave. I'm a midshipman.** Two ** oAiceisol 
Her Majesty's Navy*'-mid« of a man-o*-war in 
Bombay — were going rp-coiintiy on ten days* leave. 
Thev had not travelled much more than twice rounci 
the world ; but they slM>uld have printed the fact on 
a label. They chattel ed like daws, and their talk 
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was as a wliifit of fresh air from the open sea, while 
the train ran eastward under the Aravalis. At that 
hour their lives were bound up in and made glorious 
by the hope of riding a horse when they reached their 
journey's end. Much had tliey seen ''cities and 
men/' and the artless way in which they interlarded 
their conversation with allusions to *' one of those 
shore-going chaps you see *' was delicious. They 
had no cares, no fears, no servants, and an unlimited 
stock of wonder and admiration for everything they 
saw, from the "cute little well-scoops " to a herd of 
deer grazing on the horizon. It was not until they 
had opened their young hearts with infantile aban- 
don that the listener could guess from the incidental 
argot where these pocket-Ulysseses had travelled. 
South African, Norweigan, and Arabian words were 
used to help out the slang of Ilaslar, and a copious 
vocabulary of ship-board terms, complicated with 
modern Greek. As free from self-consciousness as 
children, as ignorant as beings from another planet 
of the Anglo-Indian life into which tliey were going 
to dip for a few days, shrewd and observant as befits 
men of the world who have authority, and neat- 
handed and resourceful as — blue-jackets, they were 
a delightful study, and accepted freely and frankly 
the elaborate apologies tendered to tlicm for the un- 
forttmate mistake about the *Miolidays." The roads 
divided and they went their way ; and there was a 
shadow after they had gone, for the Globe-Trotter 
said to his wife : " What I like about Jeypore" — ac- 
cent on the first syllable, if you please — *' is its char- 
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•ctcristic earnestness." And ilic G lobe-Trot tcr't 
wife said, *• Ves. It is purely Oriental." 

It is curious what an attraction anything oriental 
has for a woman. It may only be that they like to 
utter the word, for there is in It a possible langorous 
and delicious enunciation from the lips of a pretty 
woman. Or again, it might be some really mysteri- 
ous charm in the gorgeous colors and fantastic shapes 
of Eastern fabrics and c.irvings. Be this as it may^ 
it is to be observed that the wife of a tourist, returned 
to her native soil, has always much more to say of 
the Orient than of any other country or object. 

This was Jeypore with the gas jets and the water* 
pipes as was shown at the beginning of these trivial 
letters ; and the Globe-Trotter and his wife had not 
been to Amber. Joyful thought. They had not seen 
the soft splendors of LMaipur, the night-mare of 
Chitor, the grim power of Jodhpur and the virgin 
beauties of Boondi — fairest of all places that the Eng- 
lishman had srt eves on. The (tlobe-Ti otter was 
great in the matter of hotels and foo<l, but he had 
not lain under the shadow of a tong.-i in soft warm 
sand, eating cold |><>ik witli a |x><-krt-knife, and 
thanking Provi<lrnre who put %ivrrt-Wiiler streams 
where wayfareis w.intril thrm. 11^ had not drunk 
out the brilliant cotd-weathrr night in the com|»any 
of a King of hnifcis, a gtimy ?>(...itawag with a six 
days' beard and an unholy knowledge of native 
States. lie had atlende<l ^rrvlce in cantonmeol 
churches; but he had nut kn«>wn what it was to wit* 
ness the simple, solemn crremoni.d in the dining- 
room of a far-away Residency, when all the English 
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folk within a hundred-mile circuit bowed their heads 
before the God of the Christians. He had blundered 
about temples of strange deities with a guide at his 
elbow ; but he had not known what it was to attempt 
conversation with a temple dancing-girl {nof such an 
one as Edwin Arnold invented), and to be rewarded 
for a misturned compliment with a deftly heaved 
bunch of marigold buds on his respectable bosom. 
Yes he had undoubtedly lost much, and the measure 
of his loss was proven in his estimate of the Orient- 
alism of Jcypore. 

But what had he who sat in judgment upon him 
gained ? One perfect month of loaferdom, to be 
remembered above all others and the night of the 
visit to Chitor, to be remembered even when the 
month is forgotten. Also the sad knowledge that of 
all the fair things seen, the inept, pen gives but a 
feeble and blurred picture. 

Let those who have read to the end, pardon a 
hundred blemishes. 



KND OF PART ONK. 




PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

A REAL t.lVC CITY. 

We are all backwoodsmen and barbarians to(|^thef 
—we others dwelling beyond the Ditch, in the outer 
darkness of the Mofussil. There are no such things 
as commissioners and heads of departments in the 
world, and there is only one city in India. Bombay 
is too green, too pretty and too stragglesome ; and 
Madras died ever so long ago. I«et us take off our 
hats to Calcutta, the many-side<l the smoky, the 
magnificent, as we diive in over the llugli Bridge in 
the dawn of a still February morning. We have 
left India behind us ;it Ifowrah Station, and now we 
enter foreign parts. No, nt»l wholly fmeign. Say 
rather loo familiar. 

All men of certain age know the feeling of ragrd 
irritation — an illustration in the Grmfkk^ a bar of 
music of the light w(»rds of a friend ffom home may 
set it ablaie*— that comes from the knowledge of our 
lofl heritage of London. At home they, the other 
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men, our equals, have at their disposal all that town 
can supply — tlie roar of the streets, the lights, the 
music, the pleasant places, the millions of their own 
kind, and a wildierness full of pretty, fresh-colored 
Englishwomen, theatres and restaurants. It is their 
right. They accept it as such, and even affect to 
look upon it with contempt. And we, we have 
nothing except the few amusements that we painfully 
build up for ourselves — the dolorous dissipations of 
gymkhanas where everyone knows everybody else, 
or the ciiastened intoxication of dances where all 
engagements arc booked, jn ink, ten days ahead, and 
where everybody's antecedents are as patent as his 
or her method of waltzing. We have been deprived 
of our inheritance. The men at home are enjoying 
it all, not knowing how fair and rich it is, and we at 
the most can only fly westward for a few months and 
gorge what, properly speaking, should take seven or 
eight or ten luxurious years. That is the lost herit- 
age of London ; and the knowledge of the forfeiture, 
willful or forced, comes to most men at times and 
seasons, and they get cross. 

Calcutta holds out false hopes of some return. 
The dense smoke hangs low, in the chill of the morn- 
ing, over an ocean of roofs, and, as the city wakes, 
there goes up to the smoke a deep, full-throated 
boom of life and motion and humanity. For this 
reason does he who sees Calcutta for the first time 
hang joyously out of the ticca-gharri and sniflf the 
smoke, and turn his face towards the tumult, saying : 
"Tliis is, at last, some portion of my heritage re- 
turned to me. This is a city. There is life here, and 
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there should be all manner of pleasant things for the 
havinfi^, across the river and under the smoke." 
When Leiand, he who wrote the Hans Breitmanii 
BalUds, once desired to know the name of an austere, 
plug-hatted redskin of repute, his answer, from the 
lips of a half-bredy was : 

" He Injun. lie big Injun. He heap big Injun, 
lie dam big heap Injun. lie dam mighty great big 
heap lujun. He Jones !*' The litany is an expres- 
sive one, and exactly describes the first emotions of 
a wandering savage adrift in Calcutta. The eye has 
lost its sense of pr<»portion, the focus has contracted 
through overmuch residence in up-cuuntry stations 
— twenty minutes' canter from hospital to parade- 
ground, you know — and the mind has shrunk with 
the eye. Both say together, as they take in the 
sm'eep of shipping above and below the liugli 
Bridge : ** Why, this is London ! This is the docks. 
This is Imperial. This is worth coming across India 
to see !•• 

Then a distinctly wicked idea takes possession of 
the mind : ** What a divine — what a heavenly 
place to /iW '*• This gives plare to a much worse 
(Icvil—that of Conservatism. It seems not only a 
wrong but a criminal thing to allow natives to have 
any voice in the control of sucli a city — adorned, 
diicked, wharfetl, fionted and reclaimed by Kngttsh- 
men, existing only because England li%*es, and de* 
|iendent for its life on Hngland. All India knows of 
the Calcutta Municipality ; but has anyone thor- 
oughly investigated the Big Calcutta Stink f There 
is only one. Benares is fouler in point of concen* 
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trated, petit-up muck, and there are local stenches in 
Peshawur which arc stronger ihan llic B. C. S.; but, 
for diffused, soul-sickening expansivencss, the reek 
of Calcutta beats both Benares and Peshawur. Bom- 
bay cloaks her stenches with a veneer of assafoetida 
and >^»^a- tobacco ; Calcutta is above pretence. 
There is no tracing back the Calcutta plague to any 
one source. It is faint, it is sickly, and it is inde- 
scribable ; but Americans at the Great Eastern Hotel 
say that it is something like the smell of the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco. It is certainly not an 
Indian smell. It resembles the essence of corrup- 
tion that has rotted for the second time — the clammy 
odor of blue slime. And there is no escape from it. 
It blows across the tnaidan ; it comes in gusts into 
the corridors of the Great Eastern Hotel ; what they 
are pleased to call the *' Palaces of Chouringhi " 
carry it ; it swirls round the Bengal Club ; it pours 
out of bye-streets with sickening intensity, and the 
breeze of the morning is laden with it. It is first 
found, in spite of the fume of the engines, in How- 
rah Siation. It seems to be worst in the little lanes 
at the back of Lai Bazar where the drinking*shops 
are, but it is nearly as bad opposite Government 
House and in the Public Offices. The thing is inter- 
mittent. Six moderately pure mouthfuls of air may 
be drawn without offence. Then comes the seventh 
wave and the queasiness of an uncultured stomach. 
If you live long enough in Calcutta you grow used 
to it. The regular residents admit the disgrace, 
but their answer is : '* Wait till the wind blows off 
the Salt Lakes where all the sewage goes, and th<n 
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youll smell tometliing.** That is their defence ! 
Small wonder that they consider Calcutta is a fit 
place for a permanent Viceroy. Hnglislimen who 
can calmly extenuate one shame l>y another are 
capable of asking for anything — and expecting to 
get it. 

If an up-country station holding three thousand 
troops and twenty civilians owned such a possession 
as Calcutta does, the Deputy Commissioner or the 
Cantonment Magistrate would h.ive all the natives 
off the board of management or decently shovelled 
into the background until the mess was abated. 
Then they might come on again and talk of ''high- 
handed oppression " as much as they liked. That 
Stink, to an unprejudiced nose, damns Calcutta as a 
City of Kings. And, in spite of that slink, they 
allow, they even encourage, natives to look after the 
place ! The damp, drainage-soaked soil if sick with 
the teeming life of a hundred yeat^, and the Muni- 
cipal Board list is choked with the names of natives — 
men of the btecd born in and raised ciff this surfeited 
muck-heap ! They own ptu|>eiiy, these amiable 
Aryans on the Municipal and the liengal I«egi%lative 
Council. Launch a pioposul to tax them on that 
property, and they naturally howl. They aU<> howl 
up^ountry, but there the halls fur mass-meeimgs are 
few, and the vernacul.ir p.t|>ers fewer, and with a 
fuMtriWi/i Secretary and a Tiesident whose favor is 
worth the having and uhose wrath is undesirable,* 
men are kept clean despite tltemselves, and m.iy mit 
poisoii their neighbors. Why, asks a savage, let 
tliem vote at all ? They can put up with tins fitthi* 
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ncss. They cannot have any feelings worth caring a 
rush for. Let Ihcm live quietly and hide away their 
money under our protection, while we tax them till 
they know through their purses the measure of their 
neglect in the past, and when a little of the smell 
has been abolished, bring them back again to talk 
and take the credit of enlightenment. The better 
classes own their broughams and barouches ; the 
worse can shoulder an Englishman into the kennel 
and talk to him as though he were a khidmatgar. 
They can refer to an English lady as an aurat ; they 
arc permitted a freedom — not to put it too coarsely — 
of speech which, if used by an Englishman towards 
an Englishman, would end in serious trouble. They 
are fenced and protected and made inviolate. Surely 
they might be content with all those things without 
entering into matters which they cannot, by the 
nature of their birth, understand. 

Now, whether all this genial diatribe be the out- 
come of an unbiased' mind or the result first of 
sickness caused by that ferocious stench, and 
secondly of headache due to day-long smoking to 
drown the stench, is an open question. Anyway, 
Calcutta is a fearsome place for a man not educated 
up to it. 

A word of advice to other barbarians. Do not 
bring a north-cotintry servant into Calcutta. He is 
sure to get into trouble, because he does not under- 
stand the customs of the city. A Punjabi in this 
place for the first time esteems it his bounden duty 
to go to the Ajaib-ghar — the Museum. Such an one 
has gone and is even now returned very angry and 
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troubled in the spirit. ** ! went i.> the Museum/' 
says he, *' and no one gave me any ^aii. I went to 
the market to buy my food, and thru I sat upon a 
seat. There came a (hapriui wlio 5,1 id : * Go away, 
I want to sit here.' I saiii : * I am here fust.* lie 
said : ' I am a chafrissi,* mikal j\to !' .md he liit me. 
Now that sitting-place was open tt> all, so I hit him 
till he wept. lie \\\\\ aivay for the Police, and I 
went away too, for the Police herr are all Sahihs, 
Can I have leave from two o*chK'k to go and look fur 
that (hitprissi VkTiil hit him again ?'* 

Behold the situation ! Ad unknown city full of 
smell that makes one long for rest and tctiremcnt, 
and a champing ftaui\if\ not yet six hours in tliestew, 
who has started a blood -feud with k\x\ unknown fkaf- 
rissi and clamois to gt> f nth to the fray, (fcneral 
oiders that, whatever may h** said or done to him, he 
must not say or do anything in return lead to an elo- 
quent harangue on thr q-ialiiy <d /::«i/ and the nature 
of ** face blackening.*' Tlirtc i> no /:iii/ in Calcutta, 
and this Awful Smell blackens the facr ui any Eng- 
lishman who sniffs it. 

Alas ! for tiie lost delusit>n of t'le he 1 tt.ige t<i.it was 
to be restored. Let us slerp. In us sJrcp, and pray 
that Calcutta may be bettrr to-moiriw. 

At piesent it is remarkably like sleeping with a 
corpse. 
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rHAPTER II. 

^ K^MKv'TIONS OF A SAVAGE. 



....no'4 counsel. Does Calcutta smell so 

\ 'x rtti***" ''^^ •' Heavy rain has fallen in tlic 

" "^ ^J» * i\ newly-washed, and the clear sunlight 

* \ \\ her best. Where, oli where, in all this 

. K* *»l life shall a man go ? Newman and Co. 

SI thicc-rupee guide which produces first de- 

\\\\ then fear in the mind of the reader. Let us 

,\ Sowman and Co. out of the topmost window of 

»^oit Eastern, trusting to luck and the flight of 

hours to evolve wonders and mysteries and 

.„tuiscnients. 

The Great Eastern hums with life through all its 
ininilrcd rooms. Doors slam merrily, and all the 
iiiitions of the earth run up and down the staircases. 
This alone is refreshing, because the passers bump 
v<Mi and ask you to siatid aside. Fancy finding any 
place outside a Levee-room where Englishmen are 
crowded together to this extent ! Fancy sitting 
down seventy strong to tdbU iVhoU and with a deaf- 
ening clatter of knives and forks ! Fancy finding a 
real bar whence drinks may be obtained ! and, joy 
of joys, fancy stepping out of the hotel into the arms 
of a live, while, hclmetcd, buttoned, truncheoned 
Hobby ! A beautiful, burly Bobby — just the sort of 
man who, seven thousand miles away, staves off the 
Stuttering witticism of the ihrce-o'clock-in-the-morn- 
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ing reveller by the strong badged arm if antliority. 
What would happen if one spoke to this Bobby ? 
Would he be offended? He is not offe ded. lie is 
affable. lie has to patrol the pavemen. in front of 
tlie Great Eastern and to see that the ci )wdir.g tiWa- 
gharris do not jam. Towards a presumably lespect- 
able white he behaves as a man and a brother. There 
is no arrogance about him. And this is disappoint- 
ing. Closer inspection shows that he is not a not 
Bobby after all. lie is a Municipal Police something 
and his uniform is not correct ; at least if they have 
not changed the dress of the men at home. But no 
matter. Later on we will inquire into the Calcutta 
Bobby, because he is a white m:in, and has to deal 
with some of the *' toughest " folk that ever set out 
of malice aforethought to paint Job Charnock's city 
Vermillion. You mu^t n<it, you cannot cross Old 
Ci>uit House Stieet withtnit h>oUing c.iirfully to see 
that you st:ind no chance of being run ovn. This is 
beautiful. There is a steady ro.ir of traffic, cut every 
two minuter by tiic drrprr it»|| <tf tiie ttanii. The 
dtivin^ is errrntiii", not to sn y bad, hut theic is the 
tiaffic- -moir th.iti unsophi^tic .itnl ryrs have l>cheld 
for a rrrt;iin numl>rr of veais. It m#»an% business, it 
mean^ monry-making. it means c-iiwdrd and hmiy* 
ing life, and it grts into I'li^ blcxMl .in«l makes it 
move. Here be big shops with platr-f*U\s fronts — 
all displaying the well-kniiwn na^1c^ of fiffusthat we 
savages only correspond wiih thioti^*i i le V. I*. P. 
and Parcels Post. They ar .* all here, as laige as life, 
leady to supply anything «yau need if you only care 
to sign. Great i« the (a r •oatioo of being able to 
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obtain a thingj on the spot without having to write 
for a week and wait for a month, and then get some- 
tiling quite difiercnt. No wonder pretty ladies, who 
live anywlierc witliin a reasonable distance, come 
down to do their shopping personally. 

" Look here. If you want to be respectable you 
musn't smoke in the streets. Nobody does it." 
This is advice kindly tendered by a friend in a black 
coat. There is no Lev6e or Lieutenant-Governor in 
sight ; but he wears the frock-coat because it is day- 
light, and he can be seen. He also refrains from 
smoking for the same reason. He admits that Provi- 
dence built the open air to be smoked in, but he 
says that *' it isn't the thing.'* This nian has a 
brougham, a remarkably natty little pill-box with a 
curious wabble about the wheels. He steps into 
the brougham and puts on — a top hat, a sniny black 

" plug." 

There was a man ,jp-country once who owned a 
top-hat. He leased it to amateur theatrical com- 
panies for some seasons until the nap wore off. 
Then he threw it into a tree and wild bees hived in 
it. Men were wont to come and look at the hat, in 
its palmy days, for the sake of feeling homesick. It 
ijitercsiod all tlic station, and died with two seers of 
babul flower honey in its bosom. But top-hats arc 
not intended to be worn in India. They are as sacred 
as home letters and old rosc-bii<ls. The friend can- 
not sec this. lie allows that if he stepped out of his 
brougham and walked about in the sunshine for ten 
minutes he would get a l^ad headache. In half-an- 
hour he would probably catch sunstroke. He allows 
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•II this, but he keeps to his hat and cannot see why a 
barbarian is moved to inextinguisliabic laughter at 
the sight. Everyone who owns a biougham and 
many people who hire tuca ghat rii keep top-hats and 
black ff ock*coats. The effect is curiou>, and at first 
fills the beholder with surpiisr. 

And now, ** let us see the haniUome houses where 
the wealthy nobles dwell." Northerly lies the great 
human jungle of the native city, stirtching from 
Burra Bazar to Chitpore. That can kerp. Southerly 
is the maidan and Choutinghi. ** If you get out into 
the centre of the maidam you will undci stand why 
Calcutta is called the Citv (*f Palaces.*' The 
travelled American saitl so at the Gre.it Eastern. 
There is a short tower, falsely called a ** memiirial," 
standing in a waste of soft, sour giern That is as 
good a place to get to as any other. Near here the 
newly-landed waler is taught the whole iluty of the 
trap-horse and careers madly in a brake. Neat here 
young Calcutta gets upon a horse ami is incontinently 
run away with. Near here huuilieds «»f kme feed, 
close to the innumerable trams and the wtiirl i»f traf- 
fic along the face of Chuuiinghi Koad. The siie of 
\\\^ maidan takes the heart out of an\. tie accust«>met| 
to the •* gardens ** of up-country, j'ist .is t!»cy say 
Newmarket lieath cows a hoi se a<.i iis(<»tned to more 
shut-in course. The huge level \\ *>tudded with 
braien statues of emiiirnt gentlemen iidmg fietful 
horses on dialxihcall) srvnr itnhs. Th^ ex|>anfe 
dwarfs the statues, dwarU evet\ thing eiiept the 
frontage of the far-away Chouringhi Road. It .s t*ig 
—It is impressive. There is no eKaptng t!ie fact. 
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Tliey built houses in the old days when tlie rupee 
was two sliillings and a penny. Those houses are 
three-storied, and ornamented with service-stair- 
cases like houses in the Hills. They are also very 
close together, and they own garden walls oi pukka- 
masonry pierced with a single gate. In their sliut- 
upness they are British. In their spaciousness they 
are Oriental, but those service-staircases do not look 
healthy. We will form an amateur sanitary commis- 
sion and call upon Chouringhi. 

A first introduction to the Calcutta durwan is not 
nice. If he is chewing pan^ he does not take the 
trouble to get rid of his quid. If he is sitting on his 
charpay chewing sugarcane, he does not think it 
worth his while to rise. He has to be taught those 
things, and he cannot understand why he should be 
reproved. Clearly he is a survival of a played-out 
system. Providence never intended that any native 
should be made a concierge more insolent than any of 
the French variety. The people of Calcutta put an 
Uria in a little lodge close to the gate of their house, 
in order that loafers may be turned away, and the 
houses protected from theft. The natural result is 
that the durwan treats everybody whom he does not 
know as a loafer, has an intimate and vendible 
knowledge of all the outgoings and incomings in that 
house, and controls, to a large extent, the nomina- 
tion of the naukar-log. They say that one of the 
estimable class is now suing a bank for about three 
lakhs of rupees. Up-country, a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's charprassi has to work for thirty years before 
he can retire on seventy thousand rupees of savings. 
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The Calcutta durwan is a great institution. The 
head and front of his offence is that he will insist 
upon trying to talk English, iloiv he protects the 
houses Calcutta only knows, lie can be frightened 
out of his wits by severe speech, and is generally 
asleep in chilling hours. If a rough round of visits 
be any guide, three times out of seven he is fragrant 
of diink. So much for the Juru^an, Now for the 
houses he guards. 

Very pleasant is the sensation of being ushered 
into a pestiferously stablesome drawing-rivom. 
" Does this always happen ?" ** No, not unless you 
shut up the room for some time ; but if you open the 
jkilmiUi there are othrr smells. Vou see the stables 
and the servants' quarters are close too.'* i'eople 
pay five hundred a month for hnlf-a-doxen rooms 
filled with attr < f this kind. They make no com- 
plaint. When thry think the honor of the city is at 
stake they say defiantly : ** Ves, but you must re- 
member we're a metroj>oliv \Vc ate crowded here. 
We have no ro(»m. We aien't like your little sta- 
tions." CiK)urin);hi is a stately place full of sumptu- 
ous liousr^, but It i& best tti h>oL at it hastily. Stop 
^ to CfMi^itlrr for .1 niomrnt what the cram{>cd com- 
poiir.tls, tlie black soaketl Si);!, the netted intricacies, 
of tl.r >eivice-staii cases, llic packed stables, the 
seetltinent of human life lotind the Jurw^ni hKlges 
and ihe <(iri(ius an ani^enieiit of little u|)en drams 
me. 111^, .onl \iiii \\ \\\ i.ill I* a uhtted srpulchre. 

Mm Lvin^ III expensive* tenements suffer from 
chionic S"te tluii.tt. a\\k\ ut.l trll yoa cheerily that 
** we've gilt tvphoid in C. icutta noi%/* Is the pest 
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ever out of it ? Everything seems to be built with a 
view to its comfort. It can lodge comfortably on 
roofs, climb along from tlie gutter-pipe to piazza, or 
rise from sink to verandah and thence to the top- 
most story. But Calcutta says that all is sound and 
produces figures to prove it ; at the same time 
admittingthat healthy cut flesh will not readily heal. 
Further evidence may he dispensed with. 

Here come pouring down Park Street on the mat- 
dan a rush of broughams, neat buggies, the lightest of 
gigs, trim office brownberrys, shining victorias, and a 
sprinkling of veritable hansom cabs. In the brough- 
ams sit men in top-hats. In the other carts, young 
men, all very much alike, and all immaculately 
turned out. A fresh stream from Chouringhi joins 
the Park Street detachment, and the two together 
stream away across the maidan towards the business 
quarter of the city. This is Calcutta going to office 
— the civilians to the Government Buildings and the 
young men to their firms and their blocks and their 
wharves. Here one sees that Calcutta has the best 
turn-out in the Empire. Horses and traps alike are 
enviably perfect, and — mark the touchstone of civili- 
zation — the lamps are in the sockets. This is distinctly 
refreshing. Once more we will take off our hats to 
Calcutta, the well-appointed, the luxurious. The 
country-bred is a rare beast here ; his place is taken 
by the water, and the waier. though a ruffian at 
heart, can be made to look like a gentleman. It 
would be indecorous as well as insane to applaud the 
winking harness, the perfectly lacquered panels, and 
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the liveried saises. They show well in the outwardly 
fair roads shadowed by the Palaces. 

ilow many sections of the complex society of the 
place do the carts carry ? Imfrimu^ the Bengal 
Civilian who goes to Writers* Buildings and sits in 
a perfect office and speaks flippantly of ** sending 
things into India/' meaning thereby the Supreme 
Government. He is a great |>eison, and his mouth 
is full of promotion-and-appointment ** shop." Gen* 
erally he is referred to as a *' riving man.*' Calcutta 
seems full of *' rising men." SftfinJ/y^ the Govern- 
ment of India man, who wears a familiar Simla face^ 
rents a flat when he is not up in the Hills, and if 
rational on the subject of the diawbacksof Calcutta. 
Thirdly^ the man of the ** firms," the puic non-official 
who fights under the banner of one of the great 
houses of the City, or for his own hand in a neat of* 
fice, or dashes al><)ut Clive Street in a brougham do- 
ing "share work" or something r»f the kind. He 
fears not ** Bengal," nor regaids he ** India." He 
swears impartially at both when thru actions inter- 
fere with his operations. His ** shop ' is quite un- 
intelligible. He is like the Kngiish city man miih 
the chtll off, lives well and entertains hospitably. In 
the old days he was greater than he is now, but still 
he bulks large He is lational in so far that he will 
help the abuse of tlie Muniiipality, but womanish in 
his insistence on the excellencies of Culcutta. Over 
and al>ove these who are hurrying to work are the 
various brigades, squads and detachments of the 
other interests. But they are sets and not sections, and 
revolve round Belvedere, Government House, and 
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Fort William. Simla and Darjeeling claim them in 
the hot weather. Let them go. They wear top-hats 
and frock-coats. 

It is time to escape from Chouringhi Road and get 
among the long-shore folk, who have no prejudices 
against tobacco, and who all use pretty nearly the 
same sort of hat. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE GODSi 

He set up conclusions to the number of nine thousand 
seven hundred and sixty four ... he went afterwards 
to the Sorbonne. where he maintained argument against the 
theologians for the space of six weeks, from four o'clock in 
the morning till six in the evening, except for an interval of 
two hours to refresh themselves and take their repasts, and 
at this were present the greatest part of the lords of the 
court the masters of request, presidents, counsellors, those 
of the accompts, secretaries, advocates, and others ; as also 
the sheriffs of the said town. — Pantat^rueL 

"The Bengal Legislative Council is sitting now. 
You will find it in an octagonal wing of Writers' 
Buildings : straight across the maidan. It's worth 
seeing." ** What are they sitting on ?" ** Municipal 
business. No end of a debate." So much for trying 
to keep low company. The long-shore loafers must 
stand over. Without doubt this Council is going to 
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lung tome one for the snitc of the City, and Sir 
Steuart Bayley will be chief executioner. One does 
not come across Councils every day. 

Writers' Buildings nre large. You can trouble 
the busy workers of half-a-di>zen departments before 
you stumble upon the black-stained staircase that 
leads to an upper chamber looking out over a p<*p* 
ulous street. Wild chuprasih block the way. The 
Councillor Sahibs aie sitting, but anyone can entri. 
** To the right of the Lat Sahib's chair, and go quietly." 
Ill-mannered minion ! Does he expect the awe- 
stricken spectator to prance in with a jubilant wai* 
whoop or turn Catherine-wheels round that sumptti- 
ous octagonal room with the blue-domed loof? 
There are gilt capitals to the half pillais and an 
Egyptian patterned lotus-stencil makes the walls 
decorously gay. A thick piled cai|>ct covers all the 
floor, and must be delightful in the hot weather. 
On a black wooden throne, comfortably cushioned 
in green leather, sits Sir Steuait Baylry, Kulcr of 
Bengal. The rest are all great men, or cl%e they 
would not be theie. Not to know them aigue^ one- 
self unknown. Theie are a dozen of them, and sit 
six aside at two slightly curved linrs of t>eauiifully 
p<»lishrd desks. Thus Sir Steuart Bayley occupirt 
the frog of a badly made hotse-^hoe split at the t(»c. 
In fropt of him, at a table covered with books and 
pamphlets and |>apei!k, toils a secretary. There \s a 
teal for the Reporters, and that is all. The place 
enjoys a chastened ghKun, and \\\ veiv atmosphere 
fills one with awe. This is the heart of Brngdit, and 
uncommonly well uphoUtered. If me work matches 
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the first-class furniture, the inkpots, the carpet, and 
the resplendent ceiling, there will be something 
worth seeing. But where is the criminal who is to 
be hanged for the stench that runs up and down 
Writers* Buildings staircases, for the rubbish heaps 
|n the Chitpore Road, for the sickly savor of Chour- 
»"giii, for the dirty little tanks at the back of Belve- 
dere, for the street full of small-pox, for the reeking 
gharri-stand outside the Great Eastern, for the state 
^f the stone and dirt pavements, for the condition 
of the gullies of Shampookcr, and for a hundred 
other things? 

This, I submit, is an artificial scheme in superses- 
sion of Nature's unit, the individual." The speaker 
>s a slight, spare native in a flat hat-turban, and a 
black alpaca frock-coat. He looks like a vakil to the 
boot-heels, and, with his unvarying smile and regu- 
lated gesticulation, recalls memories of up-country 
courts. He never hesitates, is never at a loss for a 
Word, and never in one sentence repeats himself. 
He talks and talks and talks in a level voice, rising 
occasionally half an octave when a point has to be 
driven homo. Some of his periods sound very famil- 
iar. Tliis, for instance, might be a sentence from 
the Mirror : "So mucii for the principle. Let us 
now examine how far it is supported by precedent." 
This sounds bad. When a fluent native is discours- 
ing of ** principles " and " precedents," the chances 
are that he will go on for some time. Moreover, 
where is the criminal, and what is all this talk about 
abstractions ? They want sliovels not sentiments, in 
this part of the world. 
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A friendly whisper brings enliglitenment : *• They 
•re plowing tlirough the Calcutta Municipal Bill — 
plurality of votes you know ; Iicrc arc il»c papers." 
An\i so it is I A mass of motions an«l amendments 
on matters i elating to ward votes. Is .4 to be al* 
lowed to give two votes in one ward an<l one in an* 
other ? Is ^rrtion lo to be omitted, and is one man 
to be allowed one vote and no moie ? llow iii«ny 
votes does three hundied rupees* worth of landed 
property cany ? Is it better to kiss a post or throw 
it in the fire ? Not a word about carbolic acid antl 
gangs of Ji^mts, The little man in the black fk^a 
revels in his subject. He is great on principle! and 
precedents, and the necessity of ** popularixing our 
system." lie fears that undei certain circumstances 
'* the status of thccandi<latrswiil ilccline.*' He riots 
in "self-adjusting maji>iittes/' and the healthy influ- 
ence of the educated middle classes.*' 

For A practical answer to this, there steals across 
the council cliaml>er just one faint whiff. It is as 
though some one laughed low and bitterly. But no 
man heeds. The Englishmen look supremely bored, 
the native members stare stolidly in front of them. 
Sir Sieuait Hayley's fare is as set as the fate of the 
Sphinx. For these things he draus his pay, and Ins 
is a low wage fot heavy \A^*\ Hut the speaker, now 
adrift, is not altogether to be btamrtl. He is a lien- 
gali, lalio has got before him just such a subject as 
his soul loveth— an elaborate piece of academical re- 
foim leading now hither. Here is a quiet room full 
of (>ens and pa|»ers, an«i thrre are men who must 
listen to him. Apparently there is no time limit to 
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the speeches. Can you wonder that he talks ? He 
says ** I submit** once every ninety seconds, varying 
the form with ** I do submit.." Tiie popular element 
in the electoral body should have prominence." 
Quite so. He quotes one John Stuart Mill to prove 
it. There steals over the listener a numbing sense of 
nightmare. He has heard all this before some- 
where — yea ; even down to J. S. Mill and the refer- 
ences to the " true interests of the ratepayers.'* He 
sees what is coming next. Yes, there is the old 
Sabha Anjuman journalistic formula — " Western 
education is an exotic plant of recent importation. " 
How on earth did this man drag Western education 
into this discussion ? Who knows ? Perhaps Sir 
Steuart Bayley does. He seems to be listening. 
The others are looking at their watches. The spell 
of the level voice sinks the listener yet deeper into a 
trance. He is haunted by the ghosts of all the cant 
of all the political platforms of Great Britain. He 
liears all the old, old vestry phrases, and once more 
he smells the smell. That is no dream. Western 
education is an exotic plant. It is the upas tree, and 
it is all our fault. We brought it out from England 
exactly as we brought out the ink bottles and the 
patterns for the chairs. We planted it and it grew — 
monstrous as a banian. Now we arc choked by the 
roots of it spreading so thickly in this fat soil of 
Bengal. The speaker continues. Bit by bit. Wc 
builded this dome, visible and invisible, the crown of 
Writers* Buildings, as we have built and peopled the 
buildings. Now we have gone too far to retreat, 
bcine**ticd and bound with the chain of our own 
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fins." The speech continues. We made thai florid 
sentence. Tliat toircni of veibiage is ours. We 
taught him what was constitutional and what was 
unconstitutional in the days when Calcutta smelt. 
Calcutta smells stilt, but we must listen to all that he 
has tos«iy about the plurality of votes and the thresh- 
ing of wind and the weaving of ropes of sand. It is 
out own fault absolutely. 

The s|>eeclt ends, and there rises a grey English- 
man in a black fiock-coat. He looks a strong man, 
and a worldly. Suiely he will say : •• Yes, Lal.i 
Sahib, all this may be tiue talk, but there's a hurra 
krab smell in this place, and everything must be $af 
karofJ in a week, or the Deputy Commissioner will 
not take any notice of you iiti/M'Aj/." iles^iys noth- 
ing of the kind. This is a LegisLitive Council, where 
they call each other "Honorable So-and-So's." 
The Englishman in the fiock-coat begs all to remem- 
bei that **we aie discussing pt incipies^ and no con- 
sideration of the details CMight t<» influence the verdict 
on the principles." Is he then like the rrM ? How 
does this strange thing ci>me about ^ Peih.ips these 
to English ofRre fittinf^^ are lesponsible fi»r the 
warp. The Conned Chamber might l>e a Lomlon 
Boatd-ro<nn. Perli.ips atirr long )ears amcmg the 
pens ami pa{>ers its (KTup.ints g'^w to ttunk that it 
really i%, and in this belief gi\e rftum/i of the history 
of L«K'al Self-<fi*vcf nment ni lingiand. 

The black fiock-co.it, emphasising his points with 
his spectacle-ca«>e, is telling his fiien«ls how the par- 
ish was first the unit of sell-giivei nment. He then 

explains liow burgctscs were elected^ and in tones of 
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strip of cloth is thrown jAaruft-wtse over his shoul- 
ders. Ills voice is high, and nut always under con- 
trol. He begins : ** I will (ry to be us biief as pos- 
sible.*' This is ominous. By ihe way. in Council 
there seems to be no ncrrssiiy for a foim of addiess. 
The or.iiois plunge in meJias rtt, and only when they 
are well Liunchrd thiow an occasional " Sir " towards 
Sir Steuart Baylcy, who sits with one leg doubled 
under him and a dry pen in hi% hand. This S|>eakcr 
is no good. lie talks but he s.iys nothing, and he 
only knows where he is drifting to. He says : *• \Vc 
must remember that we aie legislating for the 
Meti(>|>oIis of India»and therefoie we should borrow 
our institutions from large English towns, and not 
from parochial institutions " If you think for a 
minute, that shows a laige and healthy knowledge 
of the histoiy of Local Self -Government. It also 
reveals the attitude of Calcutta. If the city thought 
less about itself as a metrnp«>tis and more as a 
mid'len, its slate wonh! b«* better. The speaker 
talks pationizingly of ** my (lieud/* alluding to the 
black fri>ck-coat. Tlien he flounders afresfi, and his 
Voice gallops up the gamut as he declares, "and 
therefoie that makes all the diffeienre." lie hints 
vaguely at threats, sometliing to do with the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans, but what he means it is diffi- 
cult to (liscovet. Here, houevei^ts a sentence taken 
trrKi/im, It is nut hkely to ap|>ear in this foim in 
the Calcutta papers. The black fiock-coat had said 
that if a wealthy native *' had eight votes to his 
ciedit, his vanity would prompt him to go to tlie 
polling-booth^ because he would (eel better than 
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half-a-dozen gharri-wam or petty traders." (Fancy 
allowing a gharri-wan to vote ! He has yet to learn 
how to drive !) Hereon the gentleman with the 
white cloth: "Then the complaint is that influ- 
ential voters will not take the trouble to vote. In my 
humble opinion, if that be so, adopt voting papers. 
That is the way to meet them. In the same way — 
The Calcutta Trades* Association — you abolish all 
plurality of votes : and that is the way to meet 
thany Lucid, is it not ? Up flics the irresponsible 
voice, and delivers this statement : '* In the election 
for the House of Commons plurality are allowed for 
persons having interest in different districts." Then 
hopeless, hopeless fog. It is a great pity that India 
ever heard of anybody higher than the heads of the 
Civil Service. The country appeals from the Chota 
to the Burra Sahib all too readily as it is. Once 
more a whiff. The gentleman gives a defiant jerk of 
his shoulder-cloth, and sits down. 

Then Sir Steuart Baylcy : *' The question before 
the Council is," etc. There is a ripple of "Ayes'* 
and " Noes," and the ** Noes *' have it, whatever it 
may be. The black-bearded gentleman springs his 
amendment about the voting qualifications. A large 
senator in a white waistcoat, and with a most genial 
smile, rises and proceeds to smash up the amendment. 
Can*t see the use of it. Calls it in effect rubbish. 
The black frock-coat rises to explain l:is friend's 
amendment, and incidentally makes a funny little slip. 
He is a knight, and his friend has been newly 
knighted. He refers to him as " Mister.*' The black 
choga^ he who spoke first of all, speaks again, and 
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talks of the ** sojorner who comes here for a little 
time, and then leaves the land." Well it is for the 
black chcga that the sojourner does come, or there 
would be no comfy places wherein to talk about 
the power that can be measured by wc.ilth and 
the intellect '* which, sir, I submit, cannot be so 
measured.** The amendment is lost, and trebly and 
quadruply lost is the listenei. In the name of sanity 
and to preserve the tatteicd shift tails of a torn 
illusion, let us escape. This is the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Bill. They have bem at it ft>r sever.d Satur- 
days. Last Saturday Sir Stenart Day ley |>«>intrd out 
that at their present rate they would be about two 
yeats in getting it through. Now they wt:! sit till 
dusk, unless Sir Steuatt Hay ley, who wants to ser 
Lord Connemara off, puts up the black (lock-coat to 
move an adjouinment. It is not g«>od to see a 
Government close to. This leads to the formation 
of blatantly self satiNfied ju<lgments. mIiicIi maybe 
quite as wrong as the cramping systrm ^\\\\ ulucli 
we have encompassed ourselves. An«l in the streets 
«>utsidc Hiiglishmen summaiixe the situation brutally, 
thus : *• The whole thing is a fairr. Time is money 
to us. We can't stick out those evcrla%ting s|>reches 
in the municipality. The natives choke \\\ ofY, l>ut 
wc know that if things get too bad the (tiivernment 
will step in and interfe»e, and so we worry along 
Somehow.'* Meantime Calcutta continues to cry out 
(or the bucket and the broom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE HUGLI. 

The clocks of the city liavc struck two. Where 
can a man get food ? Calcutta is not rich in respect 
of dainty accommodation. You can stayyour stomach 
at Peliti's or Bonsard's, but their shops are not to be 
found in Hasting Street, or in the places where 
brokers fly to and fro in ofiice-jauns, sweating and 
growing visibly rich. There must be some sort of 
entertainment where sailors congregate. " Honest 
Bombay Jack " supplies nothing but Burma cheroots 
and whisky in liqueur-glasses, but in Lai Bazar, not 
far from "The Sailors* Coffee-rooms," a board gives 
bold advertisement that " officers and seamen can 
find good quarters." In evidence a row of neat of- 
ficers and seamen are sitting on a bench by the 
** hotel " door smoking. There is an almost military 
likeness in tiicir clotites. Perhaps " Honest Bombay 
Jack "only keeps one kind of felt hat and one brand 
of suit. When Jack of the mercantile marine is sober, 
he is very solicr. When he is drunk he is — but ask 
the river police what a lean, mad Yankee can do 
with his nails and teeth. These gentlemen smoking 
on the bench arc impassive almost as Red Indians. 
Their attitudes are unrestrained, and they do not 
wear braces. Nor, it would appear from the bill of 
fare, are they particular as to what they eat when 
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they attend tMe £MU. The fare is sul>stantial and 
the regulation peg — every house has its own depth 
of peg if you will refrain from stopping Ganymede 
— something to wonder at. Three fingers and a 
trifle over seems to be the useuf the officeis and sea- 
men who are talking so quietly in the d(»<»r\vay. One 
says — he has evidently finished a long stiu y~'* and so 
he shipped for four pound ten with a first mate's cer- 
tificate and all, and that was in a Gcim.ni barque." 
Another spits with conviction and sa}s genially, 
without raising his voice : ** That was a hell of 
a ship ; who knows \\r\ ?'* No answci fiom the 
fafukaytt^ but a Dane or a German wants to know 
whethei the J/>*nf is "np'*)c:. A dry, red-haired 
man gives her exact position in the rivn — (Mow in 
the woild can he know ?) — .md t)ip ptf>t>.tbtc hour of 
her artival. The giave debate diifis into a discus- 
sion of a recent rivci acctdmt, ulirirl)y a big 
Steamer was damaged, and lia«l t • put back and dis- 
charge cai go. A buily gnitlrm.tn ulit» is t.iking a 
constitutional down I«al l).i/ar stttrlls up and sa\s : 
"I tell you she foulc'l hr. • wn (':.itn \\\\\\ her own 
forefoot. Ilrv y<>u scrn l!i- p*.ilrN > * " N*»/* ** Tlirn 
how the can any - - '.Xr \^>\\ - — sav what it 

# • * 

well was V* Hr piNs* ■. «•-», L.ivi ig delivered hi% 
highly n.ivnto! opniKHi \\.:*;out heat or pa%Nion. 
No one secnj'* lo resent liie eipletive* 

Let us get down to the :iver and see this stamp of 
men more thoroughly. Clarke Kus%rll h^s told us 
that their lives are hard eiK»ugh in ail conscience. 
What ate their pleasures and diversions ? Tbe I*oit 
Office, where live^ the gentlemen who make improve- 
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mcnts in the Port of Calcutta, ought to supply in- 
formation. It stands large and fair, and built in an 
orientalized manner after the Italians at the corner 
of Fairiie Place upon the great Strand Road, and a 
continual clamor of traffic by land and by sea goes 
up throughout the day and far into the night against 
its windows. This is a place to enter more rever- 
ently than the Bengal Legislative Council, for it 
houses the direction of the uncertain Hugli down 
to the Sandheads, owns enormous wealth, and spends 
huge sums on the frontaging of river banks, the ex- 
pansion of jetties, and the manufacture of docks 
costing two hundred lakhs of rupees. Two million 
tons of sea-going shippage yearly find their way up 
and down the river by the guidance of the Port 
Office, and the men of the Port Office know more 
than it is good for men to hold in their heads. They 
can without reference to telegraphic bulletins give the 
position of all the big steamers, coming up or going 
down, from the Ilugli to the sea, day by day with 
their tonnage, the names ui their captains and the 
nature of their cargo. Looking out from the ver- 
andah of their officer over a lancer-regiment of 
masts, ihcy can declare truthfully the name of every 
ship within eye-scope, with the day and liour when 
she will depart. 

In a room at the bottom of the building lounge big 
men, carefully dressed. Now there is a type of face 
which belongs almost exclusively to Bengal Cavalry 
officers — majors for choice. Everybody knows the 
bronzed, black-moustached, clear-speaking Native 
Cavahy officer. He exists unnaturally in novels, and 
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naturally on the frontier. These men in the big 
room have its caste of face so strongly marked that 
one marvels what officers are doing by the river. 
''Have they come to book passengers for home?" 
" Those men ! They're pilots. Some of them draw 
between two and three thousand rupees a month. 
They are responsible for half-a-million pounds' worth 
of cargo sometimes.*' They ceitainly are men, and 
they carry themselves as such. They confer together 
by twos and threes, and appeal frequently to ship- 
ping lists. 

*' //«Va pilot a man who always wears a pea-jacket 
and shouts through a s|)eaking-trumpet .>" '* Well, 
you can ask those gentlemen if you like. You've 
got your notions fiom home pilots. Ouis aren't that 
kind exactl) . They are a picked set vice, as carefully 
weeded as the Indian Civil. Some of 'em have 
brothers in it, and some belong to the old Indian 
army families." But they are md all equally well 
|>aid. The Calcutta papers somctinirs echo the 
gfoans of the jiiiu«ir pilots who ate not allowed the 
handling of sliipi over a certain tonnage. As it is 
yearly growing cheaper to build one l»ig steamer than 
two little ours, thrsc juntiMS aie ciow'de«l out, and, 
while the Nrnioi^ get titrit thousands. Some of the 
youngstcts make at t'uc end of one month exactly 
thirty ru|>rcs. Tins is a gi tevance with them ; and 
it seems well*f(»uiidc(I. 

In the flats above thr pilots* loom aie hushed and 
cha|>eMike uHices, .til sumptuously fitted, where 
Englishmen write and triephoue and telegiaph, and 
deft Uabus for ever draw maps of the shifting llugk 
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Any hope of understanding the work of the Port 
Commissioners is thoroughly dashed by being taken 
through the Poit maps of a quarter of a century past. 
Men liave played with the Hugli as children play 
with a gutter-runnel, and, in return, the Hugli once 
rose and played with men and ships till the Strand 
Road was littered with the raffle and the carcasses of 
big ships. There are photos on the walls of the 
cyclone of '64, when the Thunder came inland and 
sat upon an American barque, obstructing all the 
trafflc. Very curious are these photos, and almost 
impossible to believe. How can a big, strong steamer 
have her three masts razed to deck level ? How can 
a heavy, country boat be pitched on to the poop of a 
high-walled liner ? and how can the side be bodily 
torn out of a ship ? The photos say that all these 
things are possible, and men aver that a cyclone may 
come again and scatter the craft like chaff. Outside 
the Port Office arc the export and import sheds, 
buildings that can hold a ship's cargo a-picce, all 
standing on reclaimed ground. Here be several 
strong smells, a mass of railway lines, and a multi- 
tude of men. ** Do you see where that trolly is stand- 
ing, behind the big P. and O. berth ? In that place 
as nearly as may be the Ginnndpur went down about 
twenty years ago, and boj;.m to shift out !" ** But 
that is solid ground." *' She sank there, and the 
next tide made a scour-liole on one side of her. The 
returning tide knocked her into it. Then the mull 
made up behind her. Next tide the business was 
repeated — always the scour-hole in the mud and the 
filling up behind her. So she rolled and was pushed 
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out and out until she got in the way of the shipping 
right out yonder, and we had to blow her up. 
When a ship sinks in mud or quicksand she regularly 
digs her own grave and wriggles herself into it deeper 
and deeper till she teaches moiierately solid stuff. 
Then she sticks.'* I loi rible idea, is it not, to go down 
and down with each title into the foul llugli mud ? 
Close to the Poit Offices is the Shipping Office, 
where the captains eng.ige their crews. The men 
must produce their discharges from their last ships 
in the presence of ttie shipping master, or as they 
call him — " The Deputy Shipping.** He parses them 
as correct after having satisfied himself lh«il they are 
not deserters from other ships, and thry then sign 
articles for the voyage. This is tlie ceiemony, 
beginning with the " «leaily brlf»ved ** of the crew- 
hunting captain down to the ** amaiement '* of the 
identified deserter. There is a dingy building, next 
door to the S«iitois* Home, at whose gate st.iiid the 
cast-ups of all the seas in all manner of raiment. 
There are Seedee bo\s, Ik)mbay seramgs and Madras 
fishermen of the »alt villages, M.it.i\s hIio insist 
upon mar tying native women grow jr.it«Mi% aitd run 
am^k : Malay-IIiiidus, llttiduMal.iy-u lutes. Hut- 
mese. I)ui ma- whiter, I{tirma-native-i%h:ir\, l{.ili.ins 
with gold earrings and a tlmst for g.imblitig, 
Yankees of all the St«.tr«, %%i;h Mubttoes an«l pute 
buck-niggeis, red and lough Danes, Cingalese, 
Cornish boys who seem fiesli Liken from the plough* 
tail ** corn-stalks from Ci»lonial ships uheie they got 
four p^Hind ten a month a% seamen, tun-bellied Get- 
mans, Cockney mates keeping a tittle at'^xif fiom the 
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the captain in the Shipping Office and the captain on 
(he ship are two different things. lie brings his 
crew up to the '* Deputy Shipping's '* bar, and hands 
in their greasy, tattered dischaiges. liut the heart of 
the " Deputy Stiipping*' is hot within him, because, 
two days ago, a llowrah crimp stole a whole crew 
fr(»m a down-dropping ship, insomuch that the cap- 
tain had to come back and whip up a new crew at 
one o*clock in the day. Hvil will it be if the " Deputy 
Shipping '* finds one of these bounty-jumpers in the 
chosen crew of the liUnkindv^n^ let us say. 

The '* Deputy Shipping *' tells the stof y with heat. 
"I didn't know they did such things in Calcutta," 
says the captain. '* Do such things ! They'd steal the 
eye-teeth out of your head there, Ctiptain.*' lie picks 
up a dischaige and calls for Michael Dunelly, who is 
a l«>ose-knit, vicious-looking lii^h-American who 
clirws. ** Stand up, man, stand up **' Michael Don- 
elly w.ints to lean against the dr^k, and the English 
piilitcman won't have it. *' \Vii.it was your last 
ship?" " /*a/Vv {)uetny "When did you leave 
hn >** •• 'Hiiul *i<vrn da\s'* ** Capiain's name*** 
•• rialiv." •* That'll *1.>. Next man. Iulr% Ander- 
Sitn." jnlrs Anilrisi'ii \\ a Dane \\\s statemenls 
tally \\\\\\ the diM hargr cci tificate o( the I'nited 
St.«tr\, .1^ the H.igic altcsteth. lie l^ p.i%s«-d ami f.ills 
back. Slivry, the Kngbshman. and David, a huge 
plumcolof rd nrgiij who ships as cimi^ a:e als4> 
passed. Then cmnes liassompia.a littif* Italian, wIki 
speaks Knghsh " What's >iiui last ship >** •* Ftfd- 
imamJ." " N»>, aflci that?" ••Cfninau baiquc.'* 
Bassompra does not look happy. ** Whco did she 
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sail?" About three weeks ago." "What's her 
name?" ''Haideer "You deserted from her?" 
" Yes, but she's left port/* The " Deputy Shipping " 
runs rapidly through a shipping-list, throws it down 
with a bang. "Twon't do. No German barque 
Haid/e here for three months. How do I know you 
don't belong to the Jackson s crew? Cap'ain, I'm 
afraid you'll have to sliip another man. He must 
stand over. Take the rest away and make 'em 
sign." 

The bead-eyed Bassompra seems to have lost his 
chance of a voyage, and his case will be inquired 
into. The captain departs with his men and they 
sign articles for ilie voyage, while the *• Deputy 
Shipping** tells strange tales of the sailorman's life. 
'* They'll quit a good ship for the sake of a spree, 
. and catch on again at three pound ten, and by Jove, 
they'll let their skippers pay 'cm at ten rupees to the 
sovereign — poor beggars ! As soon as the money's 
gone they'll ship, but not before. Everyone under 
rank of captain engages here. The competition 
makes first mates s!:lp sometimes for five pounds or 
as low as four ten a moiuli.*' (The gentleman in the 
board ing-houbc was rivjiit, you see.) ** A first mate's 
wages are seven ten or eiglit, and foreign captains 
s!iip f'»r twelve pounds a month and bring their own 
small stoics — everything, that is to say, except beef, 
peas, fl.'u:', coffee and molasses." 

Ti:ese tilings ase not pleasant to listen to while the 
hungry-eyed men in the bad clothes lounge and 
boraich and 1 .'at beiiind the tailine. Wliat comes to 
ihcm in the end ? Tlicy die, it seems, though that is 
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not altogetlier strange. They die at sea in strange 
and horrible ways ; they die, a few of them, in the 
Kintiils, bring lost and suffocated in the great sink of 
Calcutta ; they die in strange places by the water- 
side, and the Ilugli takes them away under the 
mooring chains and the buoys, and casts them up on 
the sands below, if the River Police have missed the 
c«ipturc. They sail the sea l>ecause they must live : 
and there is no end to their toil. Very, very few 
find haven of any kind, and the earth, whose ways 
they do not understand, is cruel to them, when they 
walk upon it to drink and be merry after the manner 
of beasts. Jack ashore is a pretty thing when he is 
in a book or in the blue jacket of the Navy. Mer- 
cantile Jack is not so lovely. Later on, we will see 
where his ** sprees ** lead him. 



CHAPTER V. 

WITH THE CALCriTA rOLICB. 

The City was of Night— pert tunc r of Death, 
Hut ccrtaanW o' Night.'* 

r*/ C I// #/ nnmdfmt S^ki. 

In the beginning, the Police weie responsible. 
Tliry said in a patroniiing way that, mciely as a 
mattrr of convenience, they would prefer to take a 
wanJcrer round the great city themselves, sooner 
than let him contract a broken head on his own 
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account in the slums. They said that there were 
places and places where a white man, unsupported 
by the arm of the law, would be robbed and 
mobbed ; and that there were other places where 
drunken seamen would make it very unpleasant for 
him. There was a night fixed for the patrol, but 
apologies were offered beforehand for the compara- 
tive insignificance of the tour. 

'* Come up to the fire look-out in the first place, 
and tiien vou*il be able to see the cilv.** Tliis was at 
No. 2 2, Lai Bazar, which is the headquarters of the 
Calcutta Police, the centre of the great web of ^le- 
phone wires where Justice sits all day and all night 
looking after one million people and a floating pop- 
ulation of one hundred thousand. But her work 
shall be dealt with later on. Tiie fire look-out is a 
little seniry-box on the top of the three-storied po- 
lice offices. Here a native watchman waits always, 
ready to give warning to the brigade below if the 
smoke rises by day or tiie flames by night in any 
ward of the city. From this eyrie, in the warm 
night, one hears the heart of Calcutta beating. 
Northward, the city stretches away three long miles, 
witii three more miles of suburbs beyond, to Dum- 
Dum and Barrackpore. Tlie lamplit dusk on this 
side is full of noises and shouts and smells. Close 
to li>c Police Office, jovial mariners at the sailors* 
cofiee-bhop are roaring hymns. Southeily, ilie city's 
confused lights give place to the orderly iamp-rows 
of tiie maidan and Cliouringhi, where the respectabil- 
iiies live and the Police have verv little to do. From 
the cast goes up to ihe sky the clamor of Sealdah, 
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the rumble of the trams, and the voices of all Bow 
Bazar chaffering and making merry. Westward are 
the business quarters, hushcil now, the lamps of the 
shipping on the river, and (he twinkling lights on 
the Howrah side. It is a wondciful sight — this Pis- 
gah view of a huge city testing after the labors of 
the day. " Does the noise of traffic go on all through 
the hot weather ?** ** Of course. The hot months 
are the busiest in the year and money's tightest. You 
should see the brokers cutting about at that season. 
Calcutta <amU stop, my dear sir." ** What happens 
then V '* Nothing happens ; the death-rate goes up 
a little. Thai's all !*' Even in February, the weather 
would, up-conntry, be called muggy and stifling, 
but Calcutta is convinced that it is her cold season. 
The noises of the city grow percefHibly ; it is the 
night side of Calcutta waking up and going abroad. 
Jack in the sailors' coffee-shop is singing joyously : 
*' Shall we gather at the Kivci — ttie l>eautiful, the 
beautiful, the River V* What an incongruity there 
is about his selections. However, that it amuses 
before it shocks the listeners w not to be doubted. 
An Englishman, far from hit native land is liable to 
become careless, and it wouhl l>c remarkable if he 
did otherwise in ill-smelling Calcutta. Theie is a 
clatter of hoofs in the courtyard below. Some of the 
Mounted Police have come in from somewhere or 
other out of the great duiknets. A clog-dance of 
iron hoof follows, and an Knglishman's voice is heaid 
toothing an agitated hoi%e mIio seems to be stand- 
ing on his hind legs. Some of the Mounted Police 
arc going out ioto the great darknesi, ** What's 
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mariner may see that there is no deception. The 
president's labors are handicapped in that the road 
of sin to the lock-up tuns through a giimy little 
garden — the brick paths are worn deep with the tread 
of many drunken feet — where a man can give a great 
deal of trouble by sticking his tors into the ground 
and getting mixed up with the shrubs. " A straight 
run in *' would be much more convenient both for 
the president and the drunk. Generally speaking — 
and here Police experience is pretty much the same 
all over the civilized world — a woman drunk is a 
goo<i deal worse tlian a man drunk. She scratches 
and bites like a Cliinanuin an.l sarors like several 
6ends. Strange pmplr may l>e unratthed in the 
lock-ups. Here is a perfect !y true story, not three 
weeks old. A visitor, on unof!iri.il one, wandered 
into the native side c»f the spacious accommodation 
pi(ivide«l for those wlit> li.ive gone or done wrong. 
A wild-ryed Rabu rosr from the fixed chjr jH>y and 
%«iid in the best of Kii*;lish : ** G«>o<l-mof ning, sir." 
** C^W morning ; who .iir you, and what art ytni in 
for?" Thrn thr H.ibu. in <»t»e bteatli " ! would 
have you know that I do not go t>> piiNon ;is a 
criminal but us a refoimer. Ytm'vr f.id the I'tVar f/ 
H'akr/kfidr 'Yrrs* • \Vrl!. / .on the Vicji of 
Hetig.il - .It lr.1%1 that's what I t\ill niys'^lf." The 
visitor collapsed. He had not nrive enough to 
continue the conversation. Then s^itd the voice of 
the authoritv : ** lle*s down in connection with a 
cheating case at 5>eram|>4»fe. May be shamming. 
Rut he'll be hniked to in time '* 
The beH»placc lo bear about the Police is the fire 
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lookout. From that eyrie one can see how difficult' 
must be the work of control over the great, growling 
beast of a city. By all means let us abuse the Police, 
but let us see what the poor wretches have to do with 
their three thousand natives and one hundred Eng- 
lishmen. From Howrah and Bally and the other 
suburbs at least a hundred thousand people come in 
to Calcutta for the day and leave at night. Also 
Chandernagore is handy for the fugitive law-breaker, 
who can enter in the evening and get away before 
the noon of the next day, having marked his house 
and broken into it. 

*' But how can the prevalent offence be house- 
breaking in a place like this ?" *' Easily enough. 
When you've seen a little of ihc city you'll see. 
Natives sleep and lie about all over the place, and 
whole quarters are just so many rabbit-warrens. 
Wait till you see the Machua Bazar. Well, besides 
the petty theft and burglary, we have heavy casts of 
forgery and fraud, that leaves us with our wits pitted 
against a Bengali's. When a Bengali criminal is 
working a fraud of the sort he loves, he is about the 
cleverest soul you could wish for. He gives us cases 
a year long to unravel. Then there arc the murders 
in tlie low houses — very ciiriuus things they arc. 
Vou*Il see the house where Slieikh Babu was mur- 
dered presently, and you'll understand. The Burra 
Bazar and Jora Bagan sections are the two worst 
ones for heavy cases ; but Colootollah is the most 
aggravating. There's Colootollah over yonder — that 
patch of darkness beyond the lights. That section 
is full of tuppenny-ha'penny petty cases, that keep 
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tlie men up all night and make 'em swear. You'll 
see Colootollali, and then ^rhaps you'll understand. 
Bainiin Bustee is the quietest of all, and Lai Bazar 
and Bow Bazar, as you can see for yourself, are the 
rowdiest. You've no notion what the natives come 
to the thamnahs for. A nattkar wilt come in and want 
a summons against his master for lef using him half- 
an -hour's chuti, I suppose it dors seem rather t evo- 
lutionary to an up-country man, but they try to do it 
here. Now wait a minute, l>efore we go down into 
the city and see the Fire Brigade turned out. Busi- 
ness is stack with them just now, but you time 'em 
and see." An oider is given, and a bell strikes softly 
thrice. There is an orderly rush of men, the click oC 
a bolt, a red Hre-engine, spitting and swearing with 
the sparks flying from the furnace, is dragged out of 
its *>heUer. A huge brake, which holds supplement- 
ary horses, men, and hatchets, follows, an<l a liosc- 
cai t is the third on the list The men push the heavy 
tilings about as though they were pith toys. Five 
hoises app'^ar. Two are shot into the fire-engine, 
two — monst'-is thrse — into the brake, and the fifth, a 
p<iwrt(ul l>c.isi, wat ranted to ir**. f.aiitrrn miles an 
htiur. )>.icks into the hose-citt shafts The men 
clambrr up, some one says Si»fi!>. ** AM rrady there," 
and with an angiy whistle the tiir*f*ng:tir, followed 
by the other two, flies out int > Lai H.ix.n, the sparks 
trailing behind. Tim^ — i min. 40 sees. •'They'll 
find out it's a false alatm. an«i ct>m^ t»ai'k again in 
five minutes" " Why > ' "Because theic will be 
no constables on the road to give cm the direction 
of the fire, and because the driver wasn't told the 
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ward of the outbreak when he went out !" ** Do you 
mean to say that you can from this absurd pigeon- 
loft locate the wards in the night-time ?" ** Of course : 
what would be the good of a look-out if the man 
couldn't tell where the fire was ?" " But it's all 
pitchy black, and the lights are so confusing." 

" Ha I Ha ! You'll be more confused in ten 
minutes. You'll have lost your way as you never 
lost it before. You're going to go round Bow 
Bazar section." 

" And the Lord have mercy on my soul !" Cal- 
cutta, the darker portion of it, does not look an in- 
viting place to dive into at night. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT. 

" And since they cannot spend or use aright 
The little time here given them in trust. 
But lavish it in weary uiidclight 

Of foolish toil, and trouble, strife and lust — 
They naturally claimeth to inherit 
The Everlasting Future — that their merit 

May have full scope. ... As surely is most 
just." — The City of Dreadful Night, 

The difficulty is to prevent this account from 
growing steadily unwholesome. Hut one cannot 
rake througli a big city without encountering muck. 

The Police kept their word. In five short minutes, 
as they had prophesied, their charge was lost as ho 
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had never been lost before. "Where ate we now > *' 
** Somewhere off the Cliitpore Road, but you 
wouldn't understand if you were tohl. Follow now, 
and step pretty much where we step — thcic'b a good 
deal of filili hereabouts." 

The thick, greasy night shuts in everything. We 
liave gone l>eyon(i the ancestial houses <»f the Ghoses 
of the Hoses, beyoutl thr hunps, the smells, aiul the 
crowd of Chitpotc Road, and have come tt» a great 
wilderness of packed houses — just such my ^tr nous, 
conspiting tenements as Dickens would have loved. 
Tlieie is no breath of breeic hne, and the aii is per- 
ceptibly watmer. There is tittle regularity in the 
drift, and the utmost nigi^.irdliiicss in the spacing of 
what, for want of a bettci name, ue must call the 
Streets. !f Calcutta kerpssucli luxuries .is Commis- 
sioners of Sewers and Pavit:g, thry die l>eforc they 
reach this place. The air is hravy uith a famt, sour 
stench — the essence of lonj'-iirplrciril alNiminations 
— and it cannot escape fiorn aino;.g the tall, three- 
storied houses. •• This, my th-ai sir, i\ a /ff/riffy 
teS|>ectable qu.iitn as qiiartcis go That house at 
the head of the .illry. witli the elal»or,iir «>tucci»-\%oi k 
round the top of tiie dooi, w.is built long ag«> by a 
celebtalcd midwife. Cf:e.it p** 'pie usr.l to liv«r hen* 
once Now it's I'le — .Mia* U*»*jV out for that cat- 
liage.*' A big maii-pl»ae!<»n ciashr% t.u; of the dark- 
ness and, ircklrssly df;vrf), disap|>eji^. The won- 
der is how it evrr got into tfus !na/e «>f narrow 
streets, ulieie nobotly seems to be moving, .md where 
the dull tfirobbing of the iily's life only i onirs 
faintly and by snatches. ** Now it's the ifthat?** 
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" St. John's Wood of Calcutta — for the rich Babus. 
That • fitton ' belonged to one of them." " Well, it's 
not much of a place to look at ? " " Don't judge by 
appearances. About here live the women who have 
beggared kings. We aren't going to let you down 
into unadulterated vice all at once. You must see it 
first with the gilding on — and mind that rottea 
board." 

Stand at the bottom of a lift and look upwards. 
Then you will get both the size and the design of 
the tiny courtyard round which one of these big dark 
houses is built. The central square may be perhaps 
ten feet every way, but the balconies that run inside 
it overhang, and seem to cut away half the available 
space. To reach the square a man must go round 
many corners, down a covercd-in way, and up and 
down two or three baffling and confused steps. 
There are no lamps to guide, and the janitors of the 
establishment seem to be compelled to sleep in the 
passages. The central square, the /a/w or wliatever 
it must be called, reeks witii the faint, sour smell 
which finds its way impartially into every room. 
** Now you will understand," say the Police kindly, 
as their charge blunders, shin-first, into a well-dark 
winding staircase, '* that these are not the sort of 
places to visit alone." ** Who wants to ? Of all the 
disgusting, inaccessible dens — Holy Cupid, what's 
this?" 

A glare of light on the stair-head, a clink of innu- 
merable bangles, a rustle of much fine gauze, and 
the Dainty Iniquity stands revealed, blazing — liter- 
ally blazing — with jewellery from head to fool. 
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Take one of the fairest miniatures that the Delhi 
painters draw, and multiply it by ten ; throw in one 
of An{(elica Kaufmann's best portraits, and add any- 
thing that you can think of from Beckford to Lalla 
Kookli, and you will still fall short of the merits of 
that perfect face. For an instant, even the grim, 
professional gravity of the Police is relaxed in the 
piesence of the Dainty Iniquity with the gems, who 
so prettily invites everyone to be seated, and proffers 
such refreshments as she conceives the palates of the 
barbarians would prefer. Her Abigails are only one 
degree less gorgeous than she. Half a lakh, or fifty 
thousand pounds* worth — it is easier to credit the 
latter statement than the former — are disposed upon 
her little bo<iy. Each hand c.nrtes five jewelled 
rings which are connected by golden chains to a 
great jewelled boss of guM in the centre of the back 
of the hand. Ear-iings weighted with emeralds and 
prarts, diamond nose-rings, and how many other 
hundred articles make up the list of adornments. 
Kni;tish furniture of a gorgeous and gimcrack kind, 
unlimited ihatKlrlicrs and a collrctiun of atrocious 
Ct>ntinental prints — somrthin^, but nt>t altogether, 
like the glaied plaques on Km A'l boxes — are scat- 
ified abttut the house, and «»n rviy landing— let us 
trust this is a mistake — lies, squal%, oi loafs a 
li«-n^.ili who can talk English with unhi»ly fluency. 
I h*- leciir fence su^grMs-— «Mily suggests, mind — 4 
gf im possibility of tiie .iff cct.it 1011 oi excessive viitue 
hv {\.%\\ tempered with the soit uf unwholesome 
r*«i'»vmrut after tiiisk — thi% loafing and lobbying and 
chattel ing and smoking, and unless the boitlet liC| 
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tippling among the foul-tongued handmaidens of 
the Dainty Iniquity. How many men follow this 
double, deleterious sort of life? The Police arc 
discreetly dumb. 

"Now^^Vgo talking about * domiciliary visits' 
just because this one happens to be a pretty woman. 
We've ^^1/ to know these creatures. They make the 
rich man and the poor spend their money ; and 
when a man can't get money for 'em honestly, he 
comes under our notice. Now do you see ? If there 
was any domiciliary 'visit' about it, the whole 
houseful would be hidden past our finding as soon as 
we turned up in the courtyard. We're friends — to a 
certain extent." And, indeed, it seemed no difficult 
thing to be friends to any extent with the Dainty 
Iniquity who was so surpassingly different from all 
that experience taught of the beauty of the East. 
Here was the face from which a man could write 
Lalla Rookhs by the dozen, and believe every work 
that he wrote. Hers was the beauty that Bryon sang 
of when he wrote — 

"Remember, if you come here alone, the chances 
are that you'll be clubbed, or stuck, or, anyhow, 
mobbed. You'll understand that this part of the 
world is shut to Europeans — absolutely. Mind the 
steps, and follow on." The vision dies out in the 
smells and gross darkness of the night, in evil, time- 
rotten brickwork, and another wilderness of shut-up 
houses, wherein it seems that people do continually 
and feebly strum stringed instruments of a plaintive 
and wailsome nature. 

Follows, after another plunge into ^ passage of a 
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courl-yard, and up a staircase, the apparition of a 
Fat Vice, in whom is no sort of romance, nor beauty, 
but unlimited coarse liumor. She too is studded 
witli jewels, and her house is even 6ner than the 
house of the other, and more infested with the ex- 
traordinary men who speak such good English and 
are so deferential to the Police. The Fat Vice has 
been a great leader of fashion in her day, and strip- 
ped a zemindar Raja to his last acre — insomuch that 
he ended in the House of Correction for a theft com- 
mitted for her sake. Native opinion has it that she 
is a '* monstrous well-preserved woman." Oo this 
point, as on some others, the races will agree to 
differ. 

The scene changes suddenly as a slide in a magic 
lantern. Dainty Iniquity and Fat Vice slide away on 
a roll of streets and alleys, each more squalid than its 
predecessor. We are *' somewhere at the back of the 
Machua Bazar/* well in the heart of the city. There 
are no houses here — nothing but acres and acres, it 
seems, of foul wattle-and-dab huts, any one of which 
would t>e a disgrace to a frontier village. The whole 
arrangement is a neatly contrived germ an<l fire 
trap, reflrcting great credit upon the Calcutta! Muni- 
cipality. 

** What happens ^hen these pigsties catch fire ^* 
** They're built up again.'* s.iy the Police, as though 
this were the natural order of things. ** Land is 
immensely valuable here.*' All the more reason, 
then, to turn several ll*iusmunns l«H»se into the city, 
with insti tictions to make barracks f(»r the |H>pulation 
that cannot find room in the huts and sleeps in the 
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open ways, cherishing dogs and worse, much worse, 
in its unwashen bosom. " Here is a licensed coffee- 
shop. This is wliere your naukers go for amusement 
and to see nautches." There is a iiuge r/ia/^ar shed, 
ingeniously ornamented with insecure kerosene 
lamps, and crammed witli gharriwans^ khitmatgars^ 
small store-keepers and the like. Never a sign of a 
European. Why 1 ** Because if an Englishman 
messed about here, he'd get into trouble. Men don't 
come here unless they're drunk or have lost their 
way." The gharriwani — they have tiie privilege of 
voting, have they not ? — look peaceful enough as they 
squat on tables or crowd by the doors to watch the 
nautch that is going forward. Five pitiful draggle- 
tails arc huddled together on a bench under one of 
the lamps, while the sixth is squirming and shriek- 
ing before tiie impassive crowd. She sings of love 
as understood by the Oriental — the love that dries 
the heart and consumes the liver. In this place, the 
words that would look so well on paper, have an 
evil and ghastly significance. The gharriwani stare 
or sup tumblers and cups of a filthy decoction, and 
the kunchenee howls with renewed vigor in the pres- 
ence of the Police. Where the Dainty Iniquity was 
liung with gold and gems, she is trapped with pewter 
and glass ; and where there was heavy embroidery 
on the Fat Vice's dress, defaced, stamped tinsel 
faithfully reduplicates the pattern on the tawdry 
robes of the kunchtrue. So you see, if one cares to 
moralize, they are sisters of the same class. 

Two or three men, blessed with uneasy consciences, 
have quietly slipped out of the coffee-shop into the 
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mazes of the liuts beyond. The Police laugh, and 
those nearest in the crowd Liugh applaustvely, as in 
duty bound. Perhaps the labhits grin unea5ily when 
the ferret lands at the bottom of the burrow and 
begins to clear the warren. 

" TUc c/iam/^'SUops shut up at six, so you'll have to 
see opium -smoking before dark some day. No, you 
won't, though.*' The detective nose snifT%, and the 
detective body makes for a half-opened door of a hut 
whence floats the fragrance of the black smoke. 
Those of the inhabitants who are able to stand 
promptly clear out — they have no love foi the Police 
— and there lemain only four men lying down and 
one standing up. This lattrr has a pet mongoose 
coiled round his neck. Ilr S(>eak5 Hnglish fluently. 
Yes, he has no fear. It was a private smoking party 
and — •* No business to-fii^ht — shou how you smoke 
<»pium." "Aha! You i%.itit t'> srr, Veiy good, I 
show. Hiva ! vou " — hr kit ks a man on the flooi — 
•'show how opitim 5moking." The kickee gfunts 
lazily and turns on hi^ rlhow. The mongoose, always 
keeping to the man's neck, erects every hair of its 
body like an angiv r.it, and chattels in its owner's 
ear. The lamp for the opium-pipe is the only one in 
the room, and lights .i scene a% i% ild as anything in 
the witches' level ; the mongoose acting as the famil- 
iar spiiit. A voire fr«>m the gtoiind says, in tones of 
infinite weariness: " Yi»u t fke ajim^ so" — a long, 
long pause, .md .mtitiier kick fiom the man |>os%essed 
of the devil— the mong»>ose. •' You take ttfim / " He 
takes a pellet of the bhick. tieacly stuff on the end of 
a knitting-needle. ** And light if/M." lie plunges 
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the pellet into Hie night-light, where it swells and 
fumes greasily. " And then you put it in your pipe." 
The smoking pellet is jammed into the tiny bowl of 
the thick, bamboo-stemmed pipe, and all speech 
ceases, except the unearthly noise of the mongoose. 
The man on the ground is sucking at his pipe, and 
when the smoking pellet has ceased to smoke will be 
half way to Nibhan, ** Now you go," says the man 
with tlie mongoose. ** I am going smoke." The hut 
door closes upon a red-lit view of huddled legs and 
bodies, and the man with the mongoose sinking, sink- 
ing on to his knees, his head bowed forward, and the 
little hairy devil chattering on tiie nape of his neck. 

After this the fetid night air seems almost cool, for 
the hut is as hot as a furnace. '* See \\\t^ pukka chandu 
shops in full blast to-morrow. Now for Colootollah. 
Come through the huts. There is no decoration 
about this vice." 

The huts now gave place to houses very tall and 
spacious and very dark. But for the narrowness of 
thestreets we might have stumbled upon Chouringhi 
in the dark. An hour and a half has passed, and up 
to this time we have not crossed our trail once. 
'' You might knock about the city for a night and 
never cross the same line. Recollect Calcutta isn't 
one of your poky up-country cities of a lakh and a 
half of people." " How long docs it take to know it 
then?" "About a lifetime, and cv<*n then some of 
the streets puzzle yon." '* I low much has the head 
of a ward to know ?" " Every house in his ward if 
he can, who owns it, what sort of character the 
inhabitants are, who are their friends, who go out 
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and in, who loaf about the place at night, and so on 
and so on.'* *' And lie knows all tliis by night as 
well as by day r " Of coutse. Why sh.,uUIn't he T 
** No reason in the world. Only it's pitchy black just 
now, and I'd like to see where this aliey is going to 
end." " Roun<I tiie corner beyond that dead wall. 
There's a lamp theie. Then you'll be able to see." 
A shadow flits out of a gully and disappears. 
••Who's that r "Seigeant of Police just to see 
where we're going in case of accidents." Another 
shadow staggers into the darkness. '* Who's tk^t f" 
'* Man fiom the fott or a sailor from the ships. I 
couldn't quite see." The Police open a shut door in 
a high wall, and stumble unceiemoniously among a 
gang of women cooking their fotKl. The flcxir is of 
beaten earth, the steps th.it lead into the upper stories 
are unspeakably grimy, and the heat is the heat of 
April. The women rise hastily, and the light of the 
bull's eye — for the Police have now lighted a lantern 
in regular ** rounds of London ** fashion — shows six 
bleared faces — one a half native half Chinese one, 
and the otheis Rengali. ** There are no men here !" 
thry cry. ** The house i< empty.' Then they giin 
and jjbbrr and chew/a« and spit, and hurry up the 
steps into the darkness. A range o( three big rooms 
has been knocked into one here, and theie is some 
sr»rt of arrangement of mats. But an average 
country-bred is more sumptuously accommodated in 
an Englishman's stable. A home hoise would snori 
at the accommodation. 

•• Nice sort of place, isn't it >" say the Police, 
genially. ** This is where the sailuis get robt)e«l and 
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drunk.*' ''They must be blind drunk before they 
come." " Na — Na ! Na sailor men ee — yah !" 
chorus llie women, catching at tlic one word tliey 
understand. "Arlgone!" The Police take no notice, 
but tramp down the big room with the mat loose- 
boxes. A woman is shivering in one of these. 
" What's the matter ?*' " Fever. Seek. Vary, vary 
seek." She huddles herself into a heap on the 
charpoy and groans. 

A tiny, pitch-black closet opens out of the long 
room, and into this the Police plunge. '' Hullo ! 
What's here ?'* Down flashes the lantern, and a 
white hand with black nails comes out of tiie gloom. 
Somebody is asleep or drunk in the cot. The ring 
of lantern light travels slowly up and down the body* 
*' A sailor from the ships. He's got his dungarees on. 
He'll be robbed before the morning most likely." 
The man is sleeping like a little child, both arms 
thrown over his head, and he is not- unhandsome. 
He is shoeless, and there are huge holes in his stock- 
ings. He is a pure-blooded white, and carries the 
flush of innocent sleep on his cheeks. 

The light is turned off, and the Police depart ; 
while the woman in the loose-box shivers, and moans 
that she is *' seek : vary, vary seek." It is not sur- 
prising. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DKCPEm AMD nCEf cm STILL. 

I built myielf a lordly pleasure-house. 

Wherein at ease for avc to dwell : 
I said : — ** O Soul, make merry and carouae* 

Dear Soul— for all is well." 

-^7 k€ PmUci 0f Art. 

''And where next? I don't like ColootoUah.** 
The Police and their charge are standing in the in* 
tet miniible waste of houses under the starlight. ** To 
the lowest sink of all,** say the Police after the 
mannei of Vergil when he took the Italian with the 
indigestion to look at the frozen sinners. " And 
Where's that ?" ** Somewhere about heic ; but you 
wouldn't know if you were told." They lead and 
they lead and they lead, and they cease not from 
leading till they come to the last circle of the In* 
ferno — a long, long, winding, quiet road. ** There 
you ate ; you can see for yout^cif " 

Bui thne is nothing to be seen. O.i une side are 
houses — gaunt and dark, naked and devoid of furni- 
ture ; on the fther, low, mean stalls, lighted, and 
with shamelessly open diHiis, u herein women stand 
and lounge, and mutter and whisper one to another. 
Theie tN a hush heie, or at least the busy silence o( 
an ofTuri of counting-house in woiking houis. One 
|o«iL down the tlreel is sui&ctcnU Lead uu, geoil«« 
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men of the Calcutta Police. Let us escape from the 
lines of open doors, the flaring lamps within, the 
glimpses of the tawdry toilet-tables adorned with 
little plaster dogs, glass balls from Christmas-trees, 
and — for religion must not be despised though 
women be fallen — pictures of the saints and statu- 
ettes of the Virgin. The street is a long one, and 
other streets, full of the same pitiful wares, branch 
off frum it. 

'* Why are they so quiet ? Why don't they make 
a row and sing and shout, and so on?" "Why 
should they, poor devils ?** say the Police, and fall to 
telling tales of horror, of women decoyed xwio paikis 
and shot into this trap. Then other tales that shat- 
ter one's belief in all things and folk of good repute. 
" IIow can you Police have faith in humanity ?*' 

** That's because you're seeing it all in a lump for 
the first lime, and it's not nice that way. Makes a 
man jump rather, doesn't it ? But, recollect, you've 
ask^d for the worst places, and you can't complain." 
•'Who's complaining? Bring on your atrocities. 
Isn't that a European woman at that door?" "Yes. 

Mrs. D , widow of a soldier, mother of seven 

children." ** Nine, If you please, and good evening 
to you," shrills Mrs. D , leaning against the door- 
post, her arms folded on her bosom. She is a rather 
pretty, slighlly-madc Kuiasian, and whatever shame 
she may have owned she has long since cast behind 
her. A shapeless Burmo-native trot, with high cheek- 
bones and mouth like a shark, calls Mrs. D 

" Mem-Sahib." The word jars unspeakably. Her 
life is a matter between herself and her Maker, but 
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In that she — the widow of a soldier of the Queen — 
has stooped to this common foulness in the f.ice of 
the city, she hus offended ng;iinst the white race. 
The Police fail to fall in with this lighteous indig- 
nation. More. They laugh at it out of the wealth of 
their unholy kno vledge. ** You're from up-cc»uniry, 
and of course you don't understand. Theie are any 
amount of that lot in the city." Then ihe secret of 
the insolence of Calcutta is made plain. Small won. 
der the natives fail to rt'spect the Sahih, erring what 
they see and knowing what they know. In thegixNl 
old days, the honorable the directors drpoited him or 
her who misbehaved grossly, and the white man pre- 
served his hzaf. He may have been a tuflfian, but he 
was a ruffian on a large scale. He did nut sink in the 
presence of the people. The natives are quite right 
to take the wall of the Sahib who has been at great 
pains to prove that he is of ihr same flesh and 
blood. 

All this time Mis. D — stands r>n the threshold 
of her room and looks upon the mm with un.ihashed 
eyes. If thr 5pitit of that Fngli^h sohdirt, who 
married her long ago by the f«iinis of ihr Kngtish 
Church, t>e now flitting bat-nise above the roofs, 
how singularly pleased and proud it mu^t t>e ' Miv 

I> is a lady with a sloiy. She is not averse to 

telling it. •• What was — .ihein — the case in nhich you 

were — ei — limn — concerned. Mrs. D *** "They 

N.iid I'd poisoned my husban<l by putting something 
into his drinking water." This it interesting. How 
much modesty kat this creature } Let us see *' And 
— ah— ^iV jrou?" "Twaso'l proved,- says Mrs. 
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D with a laugh, a pleasant, lady-like laugh that 

does infinite credit to her education and upbring- 
ing. Worthy Mrs. D ! It would pay a novelist 

— a French one let us say — to pick you out of the 
stews and make you talk. 

The Police move forward, into a region of Mrs. 

D 's. This is horrible ; but they are used to it, 

and evidently consider indignation affectation. 
Everywhere are the empty houses, and the babbling 
women in print gowns. The clocks in the city are 
close upon midnight, but the Police sliow no signs 
of stopping. They plunp^e hither and thither, like 
wreckers into tlie surf ; and each plunge brings up a 
sample of misery, filth and woe. 

** Sheikh Babu was murdered just here," they say, 
pulling up in one of the most troublesome houses 
in the ward. It would never do to appear ignorant 
of the murder of Sheikh Babu. '' I only wonder that 
more aren't killed." The houses with their break- 
neck staircases, their hundred corners, low roofSy 
hidden courtyards and winding passages, seem 
specially built for crime of every kind. A woman — 
Eurasian — rises to a sitting position on a board- 
charpoy and blinks sleepily at the Police. Then she 
.throws herself down with a grunt. '* What's the 
,mattcr with you ?" ** I live in Markiss Lane and " — 
this with intense gravity—" I'm so drunk." She has 
a rather striking gipsy-like face, but her language 
might be improved. 

" Come along," say the Police, •* we'll head back 
to Bentinck Street, and put you on the road to the 
Great Eastern." They walk long and steadily, and 
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the talk falls on gambling hf II. ** You ought to see 
our men rush one of *cm. Tliey like the work — 
natives of course. When we've marked a hell down, 
we post men at the enlrancrs and carry it. Some* 
limes the Chinese bitr, hut as a rule they fight fair. 
It's a pity we hadn't a hell to show you. Let's go in 
here — there may be something forward." •* Here** 
appears to be in the heart of a Chinese quarter, for 
the pigtails — do they ever g<> l«> bed ? — aie scuttling 
about the streets. *' Never go into a Chinese place 
alone/* say the Police, and swing open a postern gate 
in a strong, green door. Two Chinamrn appe.ir. 

•'What are we going to scr ?" "J.ip.inese gii— 
No, we aren't, by Jove ! Catch that Chinaman, 
^afiVi." The pigtail is trying to double back aciost 
a courtyard Into an inner chamber ; but a large hand 
on his shoulder spins him round and puts him in rear 
of the line of advancing Englishmen, who ate, be it 
observed, making a fair amount of noise with their 
boots. A second door is thrown open, an<l the vis* 
itors advance into a large, square room blaxing with 
gas. Here thittrrn pigtaiU, deaf and blind to the 
outer world, are l>rnding over a table. The captured 
Chinaman dixlges uneasily in the rear of the proces- 
Mt»n. Five — ten — fifteen seconds pass, the Knglish* 
men standing in the full light less than tluee paces 
ftom the absorbed gang wlio see nothing. Then 
burly Su|>erintendent I^umb bungs down his hand on 
his thigh with a ci jck like ,i pistol-shot and shouts : 
** How do, John ?'* Follows a frantic rush of scared 
Celestials, almost tumbling over each other in their 
anxiety to get clear. Gudgeon l>efore the rush of the 
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pike are nothing to John Chinaman detected in the 
act of gambling. One pigtail scoops up a pile of 
copper money, another a cliinaware soup-bowl, and 
only a little mound of accusing cowries remains on 
the white matting that covers the table. In less than 
half a minute two facts are forcibly brought home to 
the visitor. First, that a pigtail is largely composed 
of silk, and rasps the palm of the hand as it slides 
through ; and secondly, that the forearm of a China- 
man is surprisingly muscular and well-developed. 
" What's going to be done ?" ** Nothing. They're 
only three of us, and all the ringleaders would get 
away. Look at the doors. We've got 'em safe any 
time we want to catch 'em, if this little visit doesn't 
make 'em shift their quarters. Hi ! John. No pid- 
gin to-night. Show how you makee play. That fat 
youngster there is our informer." 

Half the pigtails have fled into the- darkness, but 
the remainder, assured and trebly assured that the 
Police really mean " no pidgin," return to the table 
and stand round while the croupier proceeds to man- 
ipulate the cowries, the little curved slip of bamboo 
and the soup-bowl. They never gamble, these inno- 
cents. They only come to look on, and smoke opium 
in the next room. Yet as the game progresses their 
eyes light up, and one by one they lose in to deposit 
their pice on odd or even — the number of the cowries 
that are covered and left uncovered by the little soup- 
bowl. Mythan is the name of the amusement, and, 
whatever may be its demerits, it is clean. The Police 
look on while their charge plays and oots a parch- 
ment-skinned horror — one of Swift's Struldburgs, 
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Strayed from Laputa— of the enormous sum of two 
annas. The return of this wealth, doubled, sets the 
loser beating his forehead against the table from 
sheer gratitude. 

^^ Most immoral game tliis. A man might drop 
five whole rupees, if he began playing at sun-dowa 
and kept it up all night. Don't /mi ever play whist 
occasionally ?" 

'* Now, we didn't bring you round to make fun of 
this department. A man can lose as much as ever 
he likes and he can fight as well, and if he loses all 
his money he steals to get more. A Chinaman is la* 
sane about gambling, and h«iU his ciinie comes from 
it. It Mia/ be kept down." ** An<l the otiirr business. 
Any sort of supervision there ?'* ** N<i ; v> long as 
tliey keep outside the penal co<le. A^k Dr. ^— 
about that. It's outside our department. Here we 
are in Bentinck Street and you can be driven to the 
Great Eastern in a few minutr<(. jos% liousrs } Oh, 
yes. If you want inoic lioiiui>, Superintendent 
Lamb will take you round with him to^mnrtow after- 
noon at five. Repot t yomsrlf at tlie Bow Baxar 
Tlianna at five minutes to. IfiKid-night.'* 

The Police depart, anJ in a few minutes the si« 
lent, wril-iifdrrcd ir\pr<. i.tWility of C)M Council 
House Strcri, with the gurn Fiee Kiik at the eml of 
it, is reachrd. All gf>od Calcutta has gotir to bed^ 
the last tram has passed, and the peace of the night 
is upon the world. \Voul«l it be ui%e and rational to 
climb the spiieof that knk.and shout after the fash* 
iun of the great Lion-slayer of Tat<»%coii : ** O true 
believers ! Decency is a fraud and a sham. There 
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is nothing clean or pure or wholesome under the 
stars, and we are all going to perdition together. 
Amen !" On second thoughts it would not ; for the 
spire is slippery, the night is hot, and the Police 
liave been specially careful to warn their charge that 
he must not be carried away by the sight of horrors 
that cannot be written or hinted at. 

"Good-morning," says the Policeman tramping 
the pavement in front of the Great Eastern, and he 
nods his head pleasantly to show that he is the rep- 
resentative of Law and Peace and tliat the city of 
Calcutta is safe from itself for the present. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CONCERNING LUCIA. 



*• Was a woman such a woman — cheeks so round and lips so 

red? 
On the neck the small head buoyant like the bell flower in 

its bed." 

Time must be filled in somehow till five this after- 
noon, when Superintendent Lamb will reveal more 
horrors. Why not, the trams aiding, go to the Old 
Park Street Cemetery ? It is presumption, of course, 
because none other than the great Sir VV. W. Hunter 
once went there, and wove from his visit certain 
fascinating articles for the Englishman; the memory 
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of which lingers even to this day, though they were 
written fully two years since. 

But the great Sir W. W. went in his Legislative 
Consular brougham and never in an unbridled tram- 
car which pulled up somewhere in the middle of 
Dhurrumtollah. ** You want go Park Street ? No 
trams going Park Street. You get out here." Cal- 
cutta tram conductors are not polite. Some day one 
of them will be hurt. The car shuffles unsympatheti- 
cally down the street, and the evicted is stranded in 
Dhurrumtollah, which may be the Hammersmith 
Highway of Calcutta. Providence arranged this 
mistake, and paved the way to a Great Discovery 
now published for the first time. Dhurrumtollah is 
full of the People of India, walking in family parties 
and groups and confidential couples. And the 
people of India are neithei Hindu nor Mussulman — 
Jew, Ethiop, Gueber or expatriated British. They 
are the Eurasians, and there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them in Dhurrumtollah now. There is 
Papa with a sliining black hat fit for a ci»iinsellor uf 
the Queen, and Mamma, whose silken .titiie is tight 
upon her portly figuie, and The Brood made up of 
strau -h.itted, olive-cheeked, sharp-eyed little boys, 
and le^^y maidens wearing white, open work stock- 
ings Calculated to show dust. There are the young 
men who smoke bad cigais and cany themselves 
lordily -such as have incomes. Theie are also the 
young women with the beautiful eyes and the won* 
derfui tiI^^^^s which always fit so badly acioss the 
ihouldcis. And they cariv piaycr-books or baskets, 
because ihey are cither gotng to mass or the market 
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Without doubt, these are the people of India. They 
were born in it, bred in it, and will die in it. The 
Englishman only comes to the country, and the 
natives of course were there from the first, but these 
people have been made iiere, and no one has done 
anything for them except talk and write about them. 
Yet they belong, some of them, to old and honorable 
families, hold " houses, messuages, and tenements *' 
in Sealdah, and are rich, a few of them. They all 
look prosperous and contented, and they chatter 
eternally in that curious dialect that no one has yet 
reduced to print. Beyond what little they please to 
reveal now and again in the newspapers, we know 
nothing about their life which touches so intimately 
the white on the one hand and the black on the other. 
It must be interesting — more interesting than the 
colorless Anglo-Indian article ; but who has treated of 
it ? There was one novel once in which the second 
heroine was an Eurasienne. Slic was a strictly sub- 
ordinate character, and came to a sad end. The 
poet of the race, Henry Derozio — he of whom Mr. 
Thomas Edwards wrote a history — was bitten with 
Keats and Scott and Shelley, and overlooked in 
his search for material things that lay nearest to 
him. All this mass of humanity in Dlmrrumtollah 
is unexploited and almost unknown. Wanted, there- 
fore, a writer from among ilie Eurasians, who shall 
write so tlwit men shall be pleased to read a story of 
Eurasian life ; then outsiders will be interested in the 
People of India, and will admit that the race has 
possibilities. 
A futile attempt to get to Park Street from Dhur- 
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rumtollah ends in the market^tlie Hogg Market 
men call it. Perhaps a knight of that name built it. 
It is not one-half as pretty as the Crawford M.irket, in 
Bombay but ... it appears to be the trysting 
place of Young Calcutta. The natural inclination of 
youth is to lie abed late, and to let the seniors do all 
the hard work. Why, therefore, shouM Pyramus who 
has to be ruling account forms at ten, and Thisbe, 
who €0nn^t be interested in the price of second 
quality t>eef, wander, in studiously correct raiment, 
round and about the stalls before the sun is well 
clear of the earth ? Pyramus carries a walking stick 
with imitation silver straps upon it, and there are 
cloth tops to his boots ; but his collar has been two 
days worn. Thisbe crowns lirr dark head with a 
blue velvet Tamo**Shanter ; but one of her boots 
lacks a button, and tliefe is a tear in the left-hand 
glove. Mamma, who despises gloves, is rapidly fill- 
ing a shallow basket, that the co<>lie-boy carries, 
with vegetables, potatoes, purple bnnjals, and — Oh, 
Pryamus ! Do you ever kiss Thisbe when Mamma 
is not near? — jjorlic— ^ r.i, imtsm^ of the t>a<ar. 
Mamma is generous in hrr views on gai lu*. Py ramus 
comes found thr corner of the stall looking U^r 
nobody in pattuulai — not ' — tn<l i\ elalKit.itrly 
polite to Mammn. Somelmv , h . ■» 1 ThisUe driU u\{ 
together, and Mamma, veiy p >^:;y aiul very volublr, 
is left to chaffer and soft and select alone. In tli? 
name of the Sacied Unities do not, young peoptr, 
retire to the meat -stalls to exchange confidences ! 
Come up to this euft, wline XUc rosrs are arriving in 
great flat baskets, where the atr i» heavy with the 
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fragrance of flowers, and the young buds and green- 
ery are littering all the floor. Tliey won't — they 
prefer talking by the dead, unromantic muttons, 
where there are not so many buyers. How they 
babble ! There must have been a quarrel to make 
up. Thisbe shakei the blue velvet Tam-o*-Shantcr 
and says : ** O yess !" scornfully. Pyramus answers : 
" No-a, no-a. Do-ant say thatt." Mamma's bas- 
ket is full and she picks up Thisbe hastily. Pyramus 
departs. He never came here to do any marketing: 
He came to meet Thisbe, who in ten years will 
own a figure very much like Mamma's. May their 
ways be smooth before them, and after honest ser- 
vice of the Government, may Pyramus retire on 
Rs. 250 per mensen, into a nice little house some- 
where in Monghyr or Chunar. 

From love by natural sequence to death. Where 
is the Park Street Cemetery ? A hundred^^arrifmjii' 
leap from their boxes and invade the market, and 
after a sliort struggle one of them uncarts his cap- 
lure in a burial-ground — a ghastly new place, close 
to a tramway. This is not what is wanted. The 
living dead are here — the people whose names are 
not yet altogether perished and whose tombstones 
are tended. "Where are the ^A/ dead ?" "Nobody 
goes tlierc," says the gharriwan, ** It is up that 
road." He points up a long and utterly deserted 
thoroughfare, running between high walls. This is 
tiic place, and the entrance to it, with its maiUe wait- 
ing with one brown, battered rose, its grilled door 
and its professional notices, bears a hideous likeness 
to the entrance of Simla churchyard. But, once in- 
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tide, the sightseer stands in the heart of utter deso- 
lation — all the more forlorn for being swept up. 
Lower Paik Street cuts^ a great graveyard in two. 
The guide-books will tell you when the place was 
opened and when it was closed. The eye is ready to 
swear that it is as old as llciculancnm and Pompeii. 
The tombs are small houses. It is as though we 
walked down the sticets of a town, so tall are they 
and so closely do they stand— a town shrivelled by 
fire, and scarred by ftosl and siege. They must 
have been afraid of their friends rising up before the 
due time that they weighted them with such cruel 
mounds of masonry. Stiong man, Meak woman, or 
somebody's ** infant son aged fifteen months " — it is 
all the same. For each the squat obelisk, the defaced 
classic temple, the cellaret of chunam, or the candle- 
stick of brickwork — the heavy slab, the rust-eaten 
railings, the whopper-jawed cherubs and the apo- 
plectic angels. Men were tich in those days and 
could afford to put a hundied cubic feet of masonry 
into the grave of even so humble a person as ** Jnt>. 
Clements, Captain of the Country Service, i8jo." 
When the ** dearly beloved " had held rank answer- 
ing to that of Commissioner, the efforts arc still 
more sumptuous aiul the verse . . . Weil, the 
following s|>eaks for it^rlf : 

** Soft on thy tomb sKaII fond Remembrance shed 
The warm yrtun4&%'ailiiig tear. 
And purple flowers that (Ink the honored dead 
Shall strrw the U>%'r«I anti honored bier." 

Failure to comply i»tth the contract does not, lei us 
hope, entail forfeiture of ibc earoeai^inoiiey ; or Ihc 
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honored dead might be grieved. The slab is out of 
his tomb, and leans foolishly against it ; the railings 
are rotted, and there are no more lasting ornaments 
than blisters and stuins, which are the work of the 
weather, and not the result of the " warm yet un- 
availing tear." The eyes that promised to shed them 
have been closed any time these seventy years. 

Let us go about and moralize cheaply on the 
tombstones, trailing the robe of pious reflection up 
and down the pathways of the grave. Here is a big 
and stately tomb sacred to " Lucia," who died in 
1776 A. D., aged 23. Here also be verses which an 
irreverent thumb can bring to light. Thus they 
wrote, when their hearts were heavy in them, one 
hundred and sixteen years ago : — 

" What needs the emblem, what the plaintive strain. 
What all the arts that sculpture e'er expressed. 
To tell the treasure that these walls contain ? 
Let those declare it must who knew her best. 

" The tender pity she would oft display 

Shall be with interest at her shrine returned. 
Connubial love, connubial tears repay. 

And Lucia loved shall still be Lucia mourned. 

'* Though closed tlic lips, though stopped the tuneful breathy 
The silent, cUy-culd monitress shall teach- 
In all the alarming eloquence of death 
With double pathos to the heart shall preach. 

" Shall teach the virtuous maid, the faithful wife. 
If ynung and fair, that young and fair was she. 
Then close the useful lesson of her life. 
And tell them what she is, they soon must be." 
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That goes well, even after all these years, does it 
not ? and seems to bring Lucia very near, in spite of 
what tlie later generation is pleased to call the 
Stiltedness of the old*time verse. 

Who will declare the merits of Ltici.i— tiead in her 
spring before there was even a liukfy's Gaut'e to 
chronicle the amusements of Calcutta, uikI publish, 
with scurrilous asterisks, the iiaiums €»f heads of 
departments ? What pot*l>ellied Hast Indiaman 
brought the '* virtuous maid " up the liver, and did 
Lucia " make her bargain/' as the cant of those 
times went, on the fiist, second, or third day after 
her arrival } Or did she, with the otheis of the 
batch, give a spinsters' ball as a last trial — following 
the custom of the country ? No. She was a fair 
Kentish maiden, 5ent out, at a cost of five hundred 
pounds English money, under the captain's charge, 
to wed the man of her choire, and kt knew Clive 
well, had lia<l dealings with Omichand, and talked 
to men who had lived through the teriible night in 
the Black ll(»le. lie was a rich man, Lucia's bat* 
tered ttimb proves it, and he gave Lucia all that her 
heat t Could wish. A grern-paintrtl Immc to t.ike the 
air in on ilie river of evening*. Cnflrrc slavc-lH»ys 
who cntitd play on the French hoin. and even u very 
elegant, nr.it coach with a genterl rutlan roof orna- 
mented with flowers very highly finished, ten tjcst 
polished plate glasses, ornamented with a few elegant 
medallions enriched with mothei -o'-pearl, that she 
might take lier drive on the course as befitted a 
factors wife. All these things he gave her And 
when the convoys came up the river, and the guns 
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thundered, and the servants of tlie Honorable the 
East India Company drank to the king's health, be 
sure that Lucia before all the other ladies in the fort 
had her choice of the new stuffs from England and 
was cordially haled in consequence. Tilly Kettle 
painted her picture a little before she died, and the 
hot-blooded young writers did duel with small 
swords in the fort ditch for the honor of piloting her 
through a minuet at the Calcutta theatre or the 
Punch House. But Warren Hastings danced with 
her instead, and the writers were con founded— every 
man of them. She was a toast far up the river. 
And she walked in the evening on the bastions of 
Fort-William, and said : " La ! I protest !" It 
was there that she exchanged congratulations with 
all her friends on the 2oih of October, when those 
who were alive gathered together to felicitate them- 
selves on having come through another hot season ; 
and the men — even the sober factor saw no wrong 
here — got most royally and Britishly drunk on 
Madeira that had twice rounded the Cape. But 
Lucia fell sick, and the doctor — he who went home 
after seven years with five lakhs and a half, and a 
corner of this vast graveyard to his account — said 
that it was a pukka or putrid fever, and the system 
required strengthening. So they fed Lucia on hot 
curries, and mulled wine worked up with spirits and 
fortified with spices, for nearly a week ; at the end 
of which time she closed her eyes on the weary, 
weary river and the fort forever, and a gallant, with 
a turn for belUs Icttres^ wept op'inly as men did then 
and had no shame of it, and composed the verses 
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above set, and thought himself a neat hand at the 
|>en — stap his vitals ! Bui the factor was so grieved 
that he could write nothing at all^-could only spend 
his money — and he counted his wealth by lakhs — on 
a sumptuous grave. A liii^c later on he took com- 
fort, and when the next batch came out — 

Hut this has nothing whatever to do with the story 
of Lucia, the virtuous maid, the faithful wife. IIci 
ghosi went to Mis. Westland's powder ball, and 
looked very beauttfuL 




PART THIRD. 



CHAPTER I. 

A KAILWAV SCTTLCMRNT, 

Jamalpur is the he«itlqiiartcrs of the E. I. Railway. 
This in itself is not a startling statement. The won- 
der begins with the explotation of jamalpur, which 
is a station entirely made by, and devoted to, the use 
of (hose untiring servants of the public, the railway 
folk. Thry have towns (if their own at Toondla and 
Assrnvile, a siin-diicd sanitarium at liandikui ; and 
llowiah, Ajmii. AHahabatl. I^hore and Pindi know 
their coli»nics. Hut jarnaipiir is iinadulteratedly 
** Railway," and he who has ni>thing to do with the 
E. I. Radviay in s«)me shape or another feels a 
fttrangn an«l an *' inteilo|>ei.'* Running always east 
unci souther iy, ihr tiain carries hiin from the tor- 
mriits «if the niiith-west into the wet, wo<»llv warmth 
of Hrngai, wlirre may be found Ihr hothouse heat 
that has ruinrd tlir trrn|>er of the g^Kxl |>euple of 
Calcutta. Here th<- land is fat an«l greasy with good 
living, and the wraith of the bodies of innumerable 
dead things ; and here — just above Mokameh — may 
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be seen fields stretching, without stick, stone or bush 
to break the view, from the railway line to the 
horizon. 

Up-country innocents must look at the map to 
learn that Jamalpur is near the top left-hand corner 
of the big loop that the E. I. R. throws out round 
Bhagalpur and part of the Bara-Banki districts. 
Northward of Jamalpur, as near as may be, lies the 
Ganges and Tiihoot, and eastward an offshoot of the 
volcanic Rajmehal range blocks the view. 

A station which has neither Judge, Commissioner, 
Deputy or 'Stunt, which is devoid of law courts, 
ticca-gharries, District Superintendents of Police, 
and many other evidences of an over-cultured civili- 
zation, is a curiosity. ** We administer ourselves," 
says Jamalpur proudly, **or we did — till we had 
lokil sluff brought in — and now the racket-marker 
administers us." This is a solemn fact. The 
station, which had its beginnings thirty odd years 
ago, used, till comparatively recent times, to control 
its own roads, sewage, conservancy, and the like. 
But, with the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment, it was ordained that the ** inestimable boon" 
should be extended to a place made by, and main* 
tained for, Europeans, and a brand new municipality 
was created and nominated according to the many 
rules of the game. In the skirmish that ensued, the 
club racket-marker fought his way to the front, 
secured a place on a board largely composed of 
Babus, and since that day Jamalpur's views on 
*' local sluff " have not been fit for publication. To 
understand the magnitude of the insult, one mu^t 
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study the city — for station, in the strict sense of the 
word, it is not. Crotons, palms, mangoes, meHing' 
tonias^ teak, and bamboos adorn it, and tlie fomsttiia 
and bougainx'Ulea^ tlie railway creeper and the bigtwnia 
t*enusia make it gay with many colors. It is laid out 
with military precision on tlie right-hand side of the 
line going down to Calcutta — to each house its just 
share of garden and green jilmii, its red surki path, 
its growth of trees, and its neat little wicket gate. 
Its general aspect, in spite of the Dutch formality, is 
that of an English village, such a thing as enterpris- 
ing stage-managers put on the theatres at home. 
The hills have thrown a protecting arm round nearly 
three sides of it, and on the fourth it is bounded by 
what are locally known as the '* shed ;" in other 
words, the station, offtcrs, and workshops of the 
company. The E. I. R. only exists for outsiders. 
Its servants speak of it revnently. angrily, despilc- 
fully. or enthusiastically as " The Company ;** and 
they never omit t'le big. big C. Men must have 
treated the Ifonoiable Hast Intlia Company in some- 
thing the s.ime fa%hion ages ag**. "The Comfuiny ** 
in j.mialptir is Lord nuffenn. all the Memt>efS of 
CtMincil, the liody-Ciuard, S:r I'ledeiick Kut>erts, 
Mr. Westland, whose n.ime is «it the bi>tt<>m c»f the 
cuiiencv notes, the Oriental I-ife Assurance Com- 
pany, and the Bengal (ii»vetnment all toiled into 
one. At fir^t, when a stranger entets this life, he is 
inclined to scoff and ask. in his ignorance : *' H'k^i 
is this Company that you talk so much about ^* 
Later 00, he ceases to scuff, and bis mouth opens 
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slowly ; for the Company is a " big*' thing — almost 
big enougii to satisfy an American. 

Ere beginning to describe its doings, let it be 
written, and repeated several times hereafter, that 
the E. I. R. passenger carriages, and especially the 
second-class, are just now — horrid, being filthy and 
unwashen, dirty to look at, and dirty to live in. 
Having cast this small stone, we will examine Jam- 
alpur. When it was laid out, in or before the Mu- 
tiny year, its designers allowed room for growth, and 
made the houses of one general design — some of 
brick, some of stone, some three, four, and six-roomed, 
some single men's barracks and some two-storied — 
all for the use of the employes. King's Road, Prince's 
Road, Queen's Road, and Victoria Road — Jamalpur 
is loyal — cut the breadth of the station ; and Albert 
Road, Church Street, and Steam Road the length of 
it. Neither on these roads or on any of the cool- 
shaded smaller ones is anything unclean or unsightly 
to be found. There is a dreary busUe in the neigh- 
borhood which is said to make the most of any 
cholera that may be going, but Jamalpur itself is 
specklessly and spotlessly neat. From St. Mary's 
Church to the railway station, and from the buildingrs 
where they print daily about half a lakh of tickets to 
the ringing, roaring, rattling workshops, everything 
has the air of having been cleaned up at ten that very 
morning and put under a glass case. Also there is a 
holy cjlm about the roads — totally unlike anything 
in an English manufacturing town. Wheeled con- 
veyances are few, because every man's bungalow is 
close to his work, and when the day has begun and 
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the offices of the " Loco." and " Traffic *• have soaked 
up their thousands of natives and hundreds of Kuio- 
peans, you shall pass under the d.ipplcd shadows of 
the teak trees, hearing nothing louder th;in the croon 
of some bearer playing with a chisel in the verandah 
or the fuint tinkle of a piano. This is pleasant, and 
produces an impiession of \V;ittcau-like refinement 
tempered with Arcadian simplicity. The dry, an- 
guished howl of the •• biiz/ci," the big steam- whistle, 
breaks the hush, and all Jamalpur is alive with the 
tramping of tiffin-seeking feet. The Company gives 
one hour for meals between eleven and twelve. On 
the stroke of noon there is anothei tush back to the 
works or the offices, and J.imalpur sleeps thiough the 
afternoon till four or half past, and then louses for 
tennis at the institute. 

It is a qiiict, testful place to live (»r die in, but not 
great for enterprise. Tiopicalor semi-tiopical cities 
are never remarkable for excessive eneigy or activity. 
Nor do the inhabitants amve .it f«Httine made by 
the exertion «»f the |>ersons possessing it. Fortunes 
are made in such places, but by the dull c«intinuous 
labor of inferiors aiul natives fdt some sn|>crvisor or 
director usually f«)reign. 

In the hot weather it spla^lles in the swimming 
bath, i>r reads, for it has a htirary of sevetul thousand 
books. One of the most flourishing loilges in the 
licngal jurisdiction—** St. (ieorge in the East " — lives 
at jamalpui, and meets t%\ice a month. Its members 
point out with justifiable pride that all the fittings 
were made by their own hands ; and the lodge in n\ 
accoutrements and the ener^M .f the craftsmen can 
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compare with any in India. But the institute seems 
to be the central gathering place, and its half-dozen 
tennis-courts and ncatly-laid-out grounds seem to be 
always full. Here, if a stranger could judge, the 
greater part of the flirtation of Jamalpur is carried 
out, and here the dashing apprentice — the appren- 
tices are the liveliest of all — learns that there are 
problems harder than any he studies at the night 
school, and that the heart of a maiden is more inscrut- 
able than the mechanism of a locomotive. On Tues- 
days and Fridays, as a printed notification witnesseth, 
the volunteers parade. A and B Companies, 150 
strong in all, of the E. I. R. Volunteers, are stationed 
here with the band. Their uniform, grey with red 
facings, is not lovely, but they know how to shoot 
and drill. They have to. The " Company " makes 
it a condition of service that a man must be a volun- 
teer ; and volunteer in something more than name 
he must be, or some one will ask the reason why. 
Seeing that there are no regulars between Howrah 
and Dinapore, the " Company "does well in exacting 
this toll. Some of the old soldiers are wearied of 
drill, some of the youngsters don't like it, but — the 
way they entrain and detrain is worth seeing. They 
are as mobile a corps as can be desired, and perhaps 
ten or twelve years hence the Government may possi- 
bly be led to take a real interest in them and spend a 
few thousand rupees in providing them with real 
soldiers* kits — not uniform and rifle merely. Their 
ranks include all sorts and conditions of men — heads 
of the ** loco." and ** trafTic,* the ** Company " is no 
great respecter of rank — clerks in the "audit," boys 
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from mercantile firms at home, figlittng with the in- 
tricacies of time, fare and freight tables ; guaid^i 
who have grown grey in the service of the Com- 
pany ; mail and passenger drivers with nerves of cast- 
iron, who can shoot through a long afternoon with- 
out losing temper or flurring ; light-built East 
Indians ; Tyne-side men, slow of speech and uncom- 
monly strtM)^ in the arm ; lathy apprentices who 
have not yet '* filled out ;*' fitters, turners, foremen, 
full assistant and sub-assistant station-masters, and a 
host of others. In the hands of the younger men the 
regulation Martini-Ilenri naturally goes off the line 
occasionally on a shikar expedition. 

There is a twelve-hundred yard^* range running 
down one side of the station, and the condition of the 
grass by the firing butts tells its own tale. Scatteretl 
in the ranks of the volunteers ate a fair number of 
old soldiers, for the Company has a weakness for 
recruiting from the army for its guards who may, in 
time, become station-mastrrs. A good man fiom the 
army, with hi% pajw-is all correct and cettificatrt 
from his commanum^^ officer, may, after depositing 
twenty pounds to pay hi\ liome fMSsagr, in the event 
of his SCI vices being di>|>enscd with, enter the Com- 
pany's set vice on something less than one hundinl 
rupees a month and iii^e in time to four hundted •%% 
a station-master. A railway bungalow — und the;* 
ate as sul>stantiaily buiit as the engines — cannot c«»st 
him mnir than onr-miuli t>i the pay of his giade, ^luX 
the Provident Fund piovidrs for his Utter eni^. 

Think for a moment tif t'le number of men that a 
line running from Il4>;%iaii lo Delhi must use, and 
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you will realize what an enormous amount of patron* 
age the Company holds in its hands. Naturally a 
father who has .worked for the line expects the line 
to do something for the son ; and the line is not 
backward in meeting his wishes where possible. Tl.e 
sons of old servants may be taken on at fifteen years 
of age, or thereabouts, as apprentices in the*' shops," 
receiving twenty rupees in the first and fifty in the 
last year of the indentures. Tiien tliey come on the 
books as full *' men " on perhaps Rs. 65 a month, and 
the road is open to them in many ways. They may 
become foremen of departments on Rs. 500 a month, 
or drivers earning with overtime Rs. 370 ; or if they 
have been brought into the audit or the traffic, they 
may control innumerable Babus and draw several 
hundreds of rupees monthly ; or, at eighteen or nine- 
teen, they may be ticket-collectors, working up to 
the grade of guard, etc. Every rank of the huge, 
human hive has a desire to see its sons placed prop- 
erly, and the native workmen, about three thousand, 
in the locomotive department only, are, said one man, 
** making a family affair of it altogether. You see all 
those men turning brass and looking after the machin- 
ery ? They've all got relatives, and a lot of *em own 
land out Monghyr-way close to us. They bring on 
their sons as soon as they are o!d enough to do any- 
thing, and the Company rather encourages it. You 
see the f:ither is in a way responsible for his son, and 
he'll teach him all he knows, and in that way the 
Company has a hold on them all. You've no notion 
how sharp a native is when he's working on his 
own hook. All the district round here, right up 
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to Monghyr, is more or less dependent on the 
railway." 

The Babiis in the traflfic department, in the scores, 
issue department, in all the departments wheie men 
sit through the long, long Indian day among ledgers, 
and check and pencil and deal in figures and items 
and rupees, may be counted by hundreds. Imagine 
the struggle among them to locate their sons in 
comfortable cane-bottomed chairs, in front of a big 
pewter inkstand and stacks of paper ! The Babus 
make beautiful accountants, and if we could only 
tee it, a mrrciful Providence has made the B;ibu for 
figures and detail. Without him on the Bengal side, 
the dividends of any company would be eaten up by 
the expenses of English or country-bred clerks. The 
Babu is a great man, and, to respect him, you must 
tee five score or so of him in a room a hundred yards 
long bending over ledgers, ledgers, and yet moie 
leilgers — silent as the Sphinx and busy as a t>ee. lie 
it the lubiicant of the great machinery of the Com- 
pany whose ways and works cannot be dealt with in 
a tingle scrawl. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



THE MIGHTY SHOPS. 



A Study of tiiis Republic of Jamalpur is not 
The railway folk, like the army and civilian castes, 
have their own language and life, which an outsider 
cannot hope to understand. For instance, when 
Jamalpur refers to itself as being ** on the long sid- 
ing," a lengthy explanation is necessary before the 
visitor grasps the fact that the whule of the two 
liundred and thirty odd miles of the loop from 
Luckeeserai to Kan u -J unction via Bhagalpur is thus 
contemptuously treated. Jamalpur insists that it is 
out of the world, and makes this an excuse for being 
proud of itself and all its institutions. But in one 
thing it is badly, disgracefully provided. At a mod- 
erate estimate there must be about two hundred 
Europeans with their families in this place. They 
can, and do, get their small supplies from Calcutta, 
but they are dependent on the tender mercies of the 
bazar for their meat, which seems to be hawked from 
door to door. Also, there is a Raja who owns or has 
an interest in the land on which the station stands, 
and he is averse to cow-killing. For these reasons, 
Jamalpur is not too well supplied with good meat, 
and what it wants is a decent meat-market with 
cleanly controlled slaughtering arrangements. The 
** Company/' who gives grants to the schools and 
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builds the institute and throws the sh;idow of its 
protection all over tlie place, might help this scheme 
forward. 

The heatt of Jamalpur is the "shops/* and here a 
visitor will see more things in an hour than he can 
understand in a year. Steam Street very appiopri- 
atcly leads to the f<iriy or fifty acres that the ** shops " 
cover, and to the busy silence of the loco. sii(>erin- 
tendent's oflfice, where a man must put down his 
name and his business on a slip of paper bcfoie he 
can penetrate into the Temple of Vulcan. About 
three thousand five hundred men are in the ** shops,** 
and, ten minutes after the day's work has begun, the 
assistant superintendent knows exactly how many 
arc " in.*' The heads of drpariment^ — silent, heavy- 
handed men, captains of f\\*e hundrril or more— have 
their names fairly printed on a board which is ex- 
actly like a pool-marker. They ** star a life " when 
they come in, and their few names alone represent 
salaries to the extent of six thousand a month. They 
are men worth hearing deferentially. They hail 
from Manchester and the Clyde, and the gteat iron- 
works of the North, and pleasant as cold water in a 
thirsty land is it to hear again the full Northumbrian 
burr or the long-drawn Y»)rkshire *• aye.** Under 
their great gravity of demeanor — a man who is in 
charge of a few lakhs* worth of plant cannot affoid to 
be riotously mirthful— >luiks melody and humi»r. 
They can sing like north-countrymen^ and in then 
houfs of ease go back to the s|>eech of the iron coun- 
tries thrv have left behind, when •* Ab o* ih* vate '* 
and all *' Ben Biiarly*s " siiiewd Hit shakes the warm 
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air of Bengal with deep-chested laughter. Hear 
*^ Ruglan' Toon/' with a chorus as true as the fail of 
trip-liammers, and fancy that you are back again in 
the smoky, rattling, ringing Nortli. 

But this is the *^ unofficial " side. Let us go for- 
ward through the gates under the mango trees, and 
set foot at once in sheds which have as little to do 
with mangoes as a locomotive with Lakshmi. The 
** buzzer " howls, for it is nearly tiffin time. There 
is a rush from every quarter of tlie shops, a cloud of 
flying natives, and a procession of more sedately 
pacing Englishmen, and in three short minutes you 
are left absolutely alone among arrested wheels and 
belts, pulleys, cranks, and cranes — in a silence only 
broken by the soft sigh of a far-away steam-valve or 
the cooing of pigeons. You are, by favor freely 
granted, at liberty to wander anywhere you please 
through the deserted works. Walk into a huge, 
brick-built, tin-roofed stable, capable of holding 
twenty-four locomotives under treatment, and see 
what must be done to the Iron Horse once in every 
three years if he is to do his work well. On reflec- 
tion, Iron Horse is wrong. An engine is a she — ^as 
distinctly feminine as a ship or a mine. Here stands 
the JScAo, her wheels off, resting on blocks, her under- 
side machinery taken out, and her side scrawled with 
mysterious hieroglyphics in chalk. An enormous 
green-painted iron marness-rack bears her piston 
and eccentric rods, and a neatly-painted board shows 
that such and such Englishmen are the fitter, assist- 
ant and apprentice engaged in editing the E^/iv, An 
engine seen from the platform and an engine viewed 
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from underneath are two very different things. The 
one is as unimpressive as a tu\'a-j^/i*trri .- the other as 
imposing as a man-of-war in the yard. 

In this manner is an engine treated fur navicular, 
laminitis, backsinew, or wliatever it is that engines 
most suffer from. No. 607, we will say, goes wrong 
at Dinapore, Assensole, Buxar, or whatever it may be, 
after thtee years* work. The place she came from is 
stencilled on the boiler, and the foreman examines 
her. Then he fills in a hospital sheet, which bears 
one hundred and eighty printed heads under which 
an engine can come into the shops. No. 607 needs 
repair in only one hundred and eighteen particulars, 
ranging from mud-hole Ganges and blower-cocks to 
lead-plugs, and platform brackets which have shaken 
loose. This certificate the foreman signs, and it is 
framed near the engine for the benefit of the three 
Europeans and the eight or nine natives who have to 
mend No. 607. To the ignorant the superhuman 
wisdom of the examiner seems only equalled by the 
audacity of the two men and the boy who are to 
undertake what is frivolously called the ** job.** No. 
607 is in a sorely mangled condition, but 403 is much 
worse. She is reduced to a shell— is a very lean 
woman of an engine, bearing only her funnel, the 
iron fiame and the saddle that supports the t>oilef. 
All the pretty little instruction primers say that an 
engine takes to pieces like a watch, but it is not 
good to see an engine so treated. IWtter had a man 
believe that ** they light the fiie under the water, 
y*know, and that makes the water steam, and thai 
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gets into those piston things, and that drives the 
train. 

Four-and-twenty engines in every stage of decom- 
position stand in one huge shop. A travelling crane 
runs overhead, and the men have hauled up one end 
of a bright vermilion loco. The effect is the silence 
of a scornful stare — >ust such a look as a colonel's 
portly wife gives through her fince-tiez at the auda- 
cious subaltern. Engines are the ** liveliest " things 
that man ever made. They glare through their 
spectacle-plates, they tilt their noses contemptuously, 
and when their insides are gone they adorn them- 
selves with red lead and leer like decayed beauties ; 
and in the Jamalpur works there is no escape 
from them. The shops can hold fifty without pres- 
sure, and on occasion as many again. Everywhere 
there are engines, and everywhere brass domes lie 
about on the ground like huge helmets in a panto- 
mime. The silence is the weirdest touch of all. 
Some sprightly soul — diW apprentice be sure — has 
daubed in red lead on the end of an iron tool box a 
caricature of some friend who is evidently a riveter. 
The picture has all the interest of an Egyptian car- 
touche, for it shows that men have been here, and 
that the engines do not have it all their own way. 

And so, out in the open, away from the three 
great sheds between and under more engines, till we 
strike a wilderness of lines all converging to one 
turn-table. Here be elephant stalls ranged round a 
half-circle, and in each stall stands one engine, and 
each engine stares at the turn-table. A stolid and 
disconcerting company is this ring of eyes monsters ; 
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3M* 4S>t *n<^ S Ac^ shining like Bon Marche tojrt* 
They are ready (or their turn of duty, and are as 
spruce as liansoms. Lacquered chocolate, picked 
out with black, led and white, is their dress, and 
delicate lemon graces the ceilings of the cabs. The 
driver should be a gentleman in evening dress with 
white kid gloves, and there should be gold-headed 
champagne bottles in the spick and span tenders. 
Huckleberry Finn says of a timber lufi ; ''It 
amounted to something being capt^iin of thai raft." 
Thrice enviable is the man who, drawing Rs. 210 a 
month, is allowed to make Ks. 150 overtime out of 
locos. Nos. 324, 432 or 8. Fifty yar«Js beyond this 
gorgeous trinity are ten to twelve engines who have 
put in to Jamalpur to bait. Tliry are alive, their 
fires are lighted, and they are s%vearing and purring 
and growling one at another as they stand alone — 
all alone. Here is evidently one of the newest type 
— No. 25, a giant who has just brought the mail in 
and waits to be cleaned up preparatory to going out 
afresh. 

The tiffin hour has ended. The buiier blows, and 
with a roar, a rattle and a clang the !khops take up 
their toil. The hubbub th.it (ollowrd on t)ie ptincr's 
kiss to the sleeping beauty was not so loud or sud- 
den. Ex|>erirnce, with a foot-iule in luv pocket, 
authority in his |>ott, and a mciry twinkle in his e>c. 
comes up and caches Ignoiance walking gi*>gerU 
round No, 25. ** That's one of the best ue have," 
says Experience, ** a fuur*wlieeled coupled bogie they 
call hei. She's by Dobbs. Slic's done her hundred 
and fifty miles t >-day ; .md shc*il run in to K.im|H>i * 
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Haut this afternoon ; then she'll rest a day and be 
cleaned up. Roughly, she does her three hundred 
miles in the four-and-twenty hours. She's a beauty. 
She's out from lionie, but we can build our own 
engines — all except the wheels. We're building ten 
locos, now, and wc*ve got a dozen boilers ready if 
you care to look at them. How long does a loco. 
last ? That's just as may be. She will do as mucli as 
her driver lets her. Some men play the mischief 
with a loco, and some handle 'em properly. Our 
drivers prefer Flawthornc's old four-wheel coupled 
engines because they give the least bother. There 
is one in that shod, and it's a good 'un to travel. 
But Soyooo miles generally sees the gloss off an en-' 
gine, and she goes into the shops to be overhauled 
and re-fitted and re-planed, and a lot of things that 
you wouldn't understand if I told you about them. 
No. I, the first loco, on the line, is running still, but 
very little of the original engine must be left by this 
time. That one there, called the FawHy came out in 
the Mutiny year. She's by Slaughter and Grunning, 
and she's built for speed in front of a light load. 
French-looking sort of thing, isn't she ? That's be- 
cause her cylinders are on a tilt. We used her for 
the mail once, but the mail has grown heavier and 
heavier, and now we use six-wheel coupled eight- 
een inch, inside cylinder, 45 -ton locos, to shift thou- 
sand-ton trains. ^W/ All locos, aren't alike. It 
isn't merely pulling a lover. The company likes its 
drivers to know their locos., and a man will keep his 
Hawthorne for two or three years. The more mile- 
age he gets out of her before she has to be over* 
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hauled the better man he is. It pays to let a man 
have his fancy engine. Tlie Company knows that. 

Other lines don'l. There's tlic . They run 

the life out of the men and the locos, together. 
They'll run an engine into the cleaning shrd where- 
ever it may be, and then another driver jumps on 
and runs her back again, and so on till they've run 
the inside out of her. The drivers don'i care. 'Tisn't 
iheir engine ? The other man always sai<l to have 

damaged her, and so the get their stock into a 

sweet state. 'Come in with a slide bar about red 
hot, and everything else to match. A man mu^t 
like an interest in his loco., and t^i.it means she 
must belong to him. Some locos, won t do anything, 
even if you coax and humor thrm. I don't think 
there are any unlucky ones now, but some years ago 
No. 31 wasn't popular. The drivrrs went sick or 
took leave when they were told off for her. She 
killed her driver on the Jubbulpore line, she left the 
rails at Kajt.i, she did something or other at K.tmpur 
Haut, and I^ord knows what she didn't do or try to 
do in other places! All the dtivets fought thy of 
her, and in the end she diiiappeaied. They said she 
was condemned, but I shouldn't wonder if tti<* Com- 
pany changed her number quietly, and clumget! the 
luck al the same time. You see. the Government 
Inspector comes and looks at our stock now and 
again, and when an engine's condemned he puts his 
dhobi mark on her, and she'* broken up. Well, N*«». 
3c wascondemnetl, but there was a whisper that ihry 
only sinfied her number, and ran her out ag.iin. 
When the drivers didn't koowthere were no accidents. 
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I don't think we've got an unlucky one running 
now. Some are different from otliers, but tliere arc 
no man-eaters. Yes, a driver of the mail is some- 
body. He can make Rs. 370 a month if he's a cove- 
nanted man. We get a lot of our drivers in the coun- 
try, and we don't import from England as much as 
we did. Stands to reason that, now there's more 
competition both among lines and in the labor mar- 
ket, the Company cun't afford to be as generous as 
it used to be. It doesn't trap a man though. It's 
tills way with the drivers. A native driver gets 
about Rs. 20 a month, and in his way he's supposed 
to be good enough for branch work and shunting 
and such. Well, an English driver'il get from Rs. 
80 to Rs. 220, and overtime. The English driver 
knows what the native gets, and in time they tell the 
driver that the native*ll improve. The driver has 
that to think of. You see ? That's competition ! A 
driver, one day with another, does his hundred miles 
a day. Say a man leaves Buxar at 2 p. m. he gets to 
Allahabad at 7 p. m. That's 163 miles. He rests at 
Allahabad till 8 : 20 next morning, when he goes back 
to Buxar, and rests till about 2 p. m. the next day. 
Then goes to Mokameii, reaches Mokameh at 7 p. m., 
stays till 4 next morning, and gets back to Buxar at 
9 : 20 a. m. Then it all begins over again. He has 
got about three thousand pounds' worth of the Com- 
pany's property to look after under his own hand, 
and the Lord knows how much value in the train 
behind him. Oh, he's got quite enough to think of 
when he's on his engine." 

Experience returns to the engine-sheds, now full 
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of clamor, and enlarges on the beauties of sick 
locomotives. The futeis and the assistants and the 
appi entices are hammciing and puiicliing and gaug- 
ing, and otiierwise technically disporting themselves 
sound their enormous patients, and their language, 
as caught in snatches, is beautifully unintelligible. 

But one flying sentence goes straight to the heart. 
It is the cry of humanity over the task of life, done 
into unrefined English. An apprentice, gtimed to 
his eyebrows, his clotii r.ip well on the back c»f his 
curly head and his h.inils deep in his p<*c kcts, is 
sitting on the edge of a tool-box ruefully regatding 
the very much disorganized engine whose slave is he. 
A handsome boy, this apprentice, and well made 
lie whistles softiv between his teelh and his biow 
puckers. Then he ad<lresses the engine, sayin{{, half 
in expostulation and half in depair : ** Oh, \«mi con- 
demned old female dog !** He puts the srntence 
more crisply — much more crisply — and Igntirance 
chuckles sympathetically. 

Ignorance also is puzxied over these engines. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AT VULCAN's forge. 

In the wilderness of the railway shops — and ma- 
cliinery that planes and shaves, and bevels and 
stamps, and punches and hoists and nips — the first 
idea that occurs to an outsider, when he has seen the 
men who people the place, is that it must be the 
birth-place of inventions — a pasture-ground of fat 
patents. If a writing-man, who plays with shadows 
and dresses dolls that others may laugh at their 
antics, draws help and comfort and new methods of 
working old ideas from the stored shelves of a 
library, how, in the name of Commonsense, his god, 
can a doing-man, whose mind is set upon things that 
snatch a few moments from flying Time or put 
power into weak hands, refrain from going forward 
and adding new inventions to the hundreds among 
which he daily moves? 

Appealed to on this subject. Experience, who had 
served the E. I. R. loyally for many years, held his 
peace. ** We don't go in much for patents ; but," 
he added, with a praiseworthy attempt to turn the 
conversation, '* we can build you any mortal thing 
you like. We've got the Bradford Leslie for the 
Sahibgunge ferry. Come and sec the brass-work 
for her bows. It's in the casting-shed.*' 

It would have been cruel to have pressed Experl- 
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cnce further, and Ignorance, to foredate matters a 
litlle, went about to discover why Experience shied 
off ihis question, and wliy the men of Jamalpur had 
not eacli and all invented and patented somrthiiig. 
lie won his information in the end, but did not come 
from Jamalpur. That must be clearly understood. 
It was found anywhere you please between Ilowrah 
and Iloti Mardan ; and hete it is that all the world 
may admire a prudent and far-sighted Board of 
Directors. Once upon a time, as everyi>ne in the 
profession knows, two men invented the I), and O. 
sleeper — cast iron, of fi\'^ pieces, very seiviceable. 
T!ie men were in the Company's emplc»\, and their 
masters said : *' Vuur brains are ours. Hand us 
over those sleepers." Being of pay and position, D. 
and O. made some sort of resistance and got a 
royalty or a bonus. At any rate, the Company lia<l 
to pay for its sleepers. But thereafter, and the con< 
dition exists to this dav. tlicv caused it to be written 
in each srtvant's covenant, that if by chance he 
invented aught, his invention was to belong to the 
Company. Providrncc has mercifully ar ranged that 
no man or syndicate of mrti i:M\ buy the ** holy spirit 
of man *' outright nitliout suffering in some way or 
anotlier just as much .is \'.\r purchase. America 
fully, an<l (tcrmany in p.<'t, recognizes this law. 
The H. I Railway's brc.icti of it is thoroughly Hng- 
hsli. They say, or it is s.,t.| of them that they say : 
•• We are afraid of our men, who belong to us leak- 
ing and sleeping, wasting; their time on trying tu 
invent.** 
Is it wholly impossible, then, for men of mechan* 
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ical experience and large sympatlnes to check the 
mere patent-hunter and bring forward the man with 
an idea? Is there no supervision in the ''shops/' or 
have the men who play tennis and billiards at the 
institute not a minute which they can rightly call 
their very own ? Would it ruin the richest Company 
in India to lend their model shop and their lathes to 
half-a-dozen, or, for the matter of that, half-a-hun- 
dred, abortive experiments ? A Massachusetts organ 
factory, a Racine buggy shop, an Oregon lumber 
yard would laugh at the notion. An American toy- 
maker might swindle an employe after the invention, 
but he would in his own interests help the man to 
"see what comes of the thing." Surely a wealthy, 
a powerful and, as all Jamalpur bears witness, a con- 
siderate Company might cut that clause out of the 
covenant and await the issue. There would be quite 
enough jealousy between man and man, grade and 
grade, to keep down all the keenest souls ; and, with 
due respect to the steam-hammer and the rolling- 
mill, we have not yet made machinery perfect. The 
" shops ** are not likely to spawn unmanageable 
Stephensons or grasping Bruncis ; but in the minor 
turns of mechanical thouglit that find concrete ex- 
pressions in links, axle-boxes, joint-packings, valves 
and spring-stirrups something might — something 
would — be- done were the practical prohibition re- 
moved. Will a North countryman give you any- 
thing but warm hospitality for nothing ? Or if you 
claim from him ovortitne service as a right, will he 
fall to work zealously? "Ony thing but t* brass," is 
his moito, and his ideas are his " brass." 
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Gentlemen in authority, if tliis should meet your 
august eyes, spare it a minute's thought, and, clear- 
ing away the floridity, get to the heart of tlie mis- 
take and see if it cannot be rationally put right. 
Above all, remember that Jamalpur supplied no in- 
formation. It was as mute as an oyster. There is 
no one within your jurisdiction to — ahem — "drop 
upon." 

Let us, after this excursion into the offices, return 
to the shops and only ask Experience such questions 
as he can without disloyalty answei. 

"We used once,** says he, leading to the foundry^ 
" to sell our old rails and import new ones. Hvcn 
when we used *em for toof beams and so on, we had 
more than wr knew what to do with. Now we have 
got rolling-mills, and we use the tails to make tie- 
bars for the I), and O. slcepeis and all soits of 
things. We turn out five hundted I), and O. s1re|>eis 
a day. Altogether, we use about seventy -five tons 
of our own iton a nitinth heie. lion in C.tlcutta 
costs about fivc-ei^ht a hundredweiglit ; oui% cn%t\ 
between thtcr-f«»ur and threr-eigiti, ami t»n th.il 
item ali>ne we save thiee thousand a montli Dou'i 
ask me how manv miles of rails we own. Tiieie aie 
fifteen hiin«lrrd muesctf line, and you cm make yuui 
own c.ilcuiation. All t]it»%c thing's like babies* graven, 
down in that shrl, a'e tltc mouhls of the U. and () 
sleepers. We test lliem by dropping tine** hundrri! 
weight and three hundfei) quarters of iron on top i>f 
them from a hnjjht of seven fm, f»r eleven some- 
times. Tuey don't often smash. We have a notion 
here that our iton is as good as the home stuff." 
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A sleeky white and brindled pariah thrusts himself 
into the conversation. His home appears to be on 
the warm ashes of the bolt-maker. This is a horrible 
machine, which chews red-hot iron bars and spits 
them out perfect bolts. Its manners are disgusting, 
and it gobbles over its food. 

" Hi, Jack ! " says Experience, stroking tlie inter- 
loper, "you've been trying to break your leg again. 
That's the dog of the works. At least he makes be- 
lieve that the works belong to him. He'll follow any 
one of us about the shops as far as the gate, but 
never a step further. You can see he's first-class 
condition. The boys give him his ticket, and, one of 
these days, he'll try to get on to the Company's 
books as a regular worker. He's too clever to live." 
Jack heads the procession as far as the walls of the 
rolling-shed and then returns to his machinery room. 
He waddles with fatness and despises strangers. 

" How would you like to be hot-potted there ?*' 
says Experience, who has read and who is enthusi- 
astic over She^ as he points to the great furnaces 
whence the slag is being dragged out by hooks. 
" Here is the old material going into the furnace in 
that big iron bucket. Look at the scraps of iron. 
There's an old D. and O. sleeper, there's a lot of 
clips from a cylinder, ihcrc's a lot of snipped-up 
rails, there's a driving-wheel block, there's an old 
hook, and a sprinkling of boiler-plates and rivets." 

The bucket is tipped into the furnace with a thun- 
derous roar and the slag below pours forth more 
quickly. "An engine," says Experience reflectively, 
"can run over herself so to say. After she's broken 
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up the is made into sleepers for the line. You 11 tee 
how she's broken up Utcr.** A few paces further on, 
semt-nude demons are capering over strips of glowing 
hot iron which are put into a mill as rails and emerge 
as thin, shapely tie-bars. The natives wear rough 
sandals and some pretence of aprons, but the greater 
part of them is *'all face." ** As I said before/* says 
Experience, ** a native's cuteness when he's working 
on ticket is something startling. Beyond cKcasion- 
ally hanging on to a red-hot bar too long and so let- 
ting their pincers be drawn through the mills, these 
men take precious grmd caic not to go wrong. Our 
machinery is fenced and ^uard-railed as much as 
possible, and these men don't gel c«iught up by the 
belting. In the first place, tlicyVc cireful — the father 
warns the son and so on — and in the second, there's 
nothing about *em for the IxUing to catch on unless 
the man shoves his hand in. Oh, a native's no fool ! 
He knows that it doesn't do to be fi»olisti when he's 
dealing with a crane or a driving-wheel. You're 
looking at all those choppe<l rails? We make our 
iron as they blend baccy. We mix up all sorts to 
get the rcquiie<l quality. Those rails h.ivc juvt been 
chopped by tiiis t(>b.icco-ciitter thing" Hx|>erirnce 
bends down and sets a vicitMi^-looktng, pai rot- 
headed beam to work. There i^ a quiver — a snap — 
and a dull smash and a hravy 76-poun<i rail is 
flipped in two like a stick of iMr ley sugar. 

Elsewhere, a buil-nosed hydraulic cutter is rail 
cutting as ii it enjoyeil the fun. In another shed 
stand the steam-ham mrts ; the unemployed ones 
murmuring and muttenng to themselves, as is the 
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uncanny custom of all steam-souled machinery. Ex- 
perience, with his hand on a long lever, makes one of 
the monsters perform : and though Ignorance knows 
that a man designed and men do continually build 
steam hammers, the effect is as though Experience 
were maddening a chained beast. The massive 
block slides down the guides, only to pause hungrily 
an inch above the anvil, or restlessly throb through ft 
foot and a half of space, each motion being controlled 
by an almost imperceptible handling of the levers. 
*' When these things are newly overhauled, you can 
regulate your blow to within an eighth of an inch," 
says Experience. ''We had a foreman here once 
who could work 'em beautifully. He had the touch« 
One day a visitor, no end of a swell in a tall, white 
hat, came round the works, and our foreman bor* 
rowed the hat and brought the hammer down just 
enough to press the knap and no more. ' How won- 
derful !' said the visitor, putting his hand carelessly 
upon this lever rod here." Experience suits the ac* 
tion to the word and the hammer thunders on the 
anvil. ** Well you can guess for yourself. Next 
minute there wasn't enough left of that tall, white 
hat to make a postage-stamp of. Steam-hammers 
aren't things to play with. Now we'll go over to the 
stores and see what happens to the old stock." 

Experience leads the way to the Golgotha of Jam- 
alpur. A great tripod, wlience depends a pulley, 
chain, and hook, hangs over a circular fence, strong 
as an elephant stockade. Inside the stockade^is a 
pit some ten feet deep and twelve or fourteen in di- 
ameter. The logs that shore its sides are scarred 
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and bruised and dented and splintered in horrible 
fashion : even the timbers of tlie stockade beat' the 
marks of manglement, and at the bottom of the pit 
lie two enormous iron balls, each nearly a ton's 
weight, and each bearing a handle. One look at the 
tripod and chain above and a rent cylinder below 
explains everything. A row of hopelessly decayed 
engines and tenders aie the ** subjects'* of thisgiim 
dissecting-room. ** You see." says Experience, " they 
hook on one of these balls to that chain, and haul it 
up by the winch in that fenced shed. Then they 
drop it on whatever is to be broken up, and — well, 
they dropped it upon that cylinder, and you can see 
for yourself what happened. Now, it has often struck 
me that Kider Haggard might use this place for a 
sort of variety entertainment, you know. No need 
to put a man in the pit. Just keep him inside the 
stockade when the ball fell, and let him dodge the 
splinters. A shell would be a joke to it. We break 
up old cannons here. There's the breach of one of 
them, but some are so cuiiuus I've saved them and 
mounted *em yondci. They look neat on the red 
gravel by that fountain— don't they ?" 

Whatever apparent di^oider Iheie might have been 
in the works, the st<»re department is as clean as a 
new pin, and stupefying in its naval order. C«>p|>er 
plates, bar, angle, and riKl iron, duplicate crank%an«l 
slide bars, the piston rods of the BrtiJJ^*fJ J.nUe 
steamer, engine giease, files and hammer-heads — 
every conceivable article, fiom leather laces of belt- 
ings to head -lamps, necessary for the due and prop* 
er working of a long line, is stocked, stacked, piled. 
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and put away in appropriate compartments. In the 
midst of it all, neck deep in ledgers and indent forms, 
stands the many-handed Babu, the steam of the 
engine whose power extends from Howruh to Ghazia- 
bad. 

One small set of pigeon-holes contains the bulk of 
tlie daily correspondence. It is noticeable that " Sir 
Bradford Leslie" has a pigeon-hole all to himself. 
A surreptitious grab at one paper shows that a ser- 
geant-instructor of volunteers, four hundred miles 
away, has had something done to his kitchen table. 
And this department knows all about it? IVaJk/ 
Wah / One can only gape vacantly. The E. I. R. 
is a great chief. When it cracks its whip, we stand 
on our hind legs, and walk round the ring back- 
wards. Jamalpur does not say this, but that is the 
feeling in the air. 

The Company does everything, and knows every* 
thing. The gallant apprentice may be a wild youth 
with an earnest desire to go occasionally ''upon the 
bend." But three times a week, between 7 and 8 
p. m., he must attend the niglit-school and sit at the 
feet of M. Bonnaud, who teaches him mechanics and 
statics so thoroughly that even the awful Govern- 
ment Inspector is pleased. And when there is no 
night-school the Company will by no means wash its 
hands of its men out of working-hours. No man 
can be violently restrained from going to the bad if 
he insists upon it, but in the service of the Company 
a man has every warning ; his escapades are known, 
and a judiciously-arranged transfer sometimes keeps 
a good fellow clear of the down-grade. No one can 
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flatter himself that in the multitude he is overlooked, 
or belie\'e that between 4 p. m. and 9 a. m. lie is at 
liberty to niisdcmean himself. Sooner or later, but 
generally sooner, his goings-on are known, and he is 
reminded that ** Britons never shall be slaves** — to 
thiogs that destroy good work as well as souls. 
Maybe the Company acts only in its own interest, 
but the result is good. 

Best and prettiest of the many good and pretty 
things in Jamalpur is the institute of a Saturday 
when the Volunteer Band is playing and the tennis 
courts are full and the babydom of Jamalpur — fat, 
sturdy children — frolic round tbe band-stand. The 
people dance — but big as the institute is, it is getting 
too small for their dances — they act, they play bil* 
liards, they study their newspapers, they play cards 
and everything else, and they flirt in a sumptuous 
building, and in the hot wratlnrr the gallant appren- 
tice ducks his fiiriitl in the big swimming-bath. 
Decidedly the railway ftitk make their lives pleasant. 

Let us go down southward to the big Giridih col- 
lieries and see Vic coal that feeds the furnace that 
smelts the iron that makes the sleeper that bears the 
loco, that pulls the carriage that holds the frei(«ht 
that comrs (lom the country that is made riciiet bv 
the Great (Company Bahadur, the East iDdiao K^d 
way. 




PART FOURTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE SURF ACS. 

Southward, always southward and easterly, nin« 
the Calcutta Mail from Luckeeserai, till she leaches 
Madapur iu the Soiithal Parganas. Fn^m Madapur a 
train, largely made up of coal-lruck^. heads westward 
into the Hazaribagh district and towards Giridih. 
A week would not have exhausted *' Jnmalpur and its 
environs/* as the guide-book^ say. But since time 
drives and man must e*en be <lrivrii, the weird, echo- 
ing bund in the hills above Jamalpur, where the owls 
hoot at night and hyenas come down to laugli over 
the grave of ** Qullem Roberts, who dle»l from tlie ef- 
fects of an encounter with a tiger near this place, A. 
D. 1S64,'* goes undescribed. N<>r is it possible to 
deal with Monghyr, ihe headquarters of ttie distrirt, 
wliere one sees for the fust time the age of old Ben 
gal in the sleepy, creepy st.ttion, built in a time-eatett 
fort, which runs out into the Ganges, and is full of 
quaint houses, with fat-legged bahistrades on the 
roofs. Pensioners certainly, and probably a score of 
ghosts, live in MoDghyr. All the c Mintiy seems 

t>>5j 
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haunted. Is there not at Pir Bnhar a lonely house 
on a bluff, the grave of a young lady, who, tliirly 
years ago, rode her horse down the k^ut/ i\in\ per- 
ished ? Has not Monghyr a liaunted house in which 
tradition says skeptics have seen much more tlian 
they could account for ? And is it not notorious 
throughout the countryside that the seven miles of 
road between J.imalpur and Monghyr arc nightly 
paraded by tramping battalions of spectres, phan- 
toms of an old-time army massacred, who but Sir 
W. W. Hunter knows how long ago ? The common 
voice attests all these things, and an eerie cemetery 
packed with blackened, lichened, candle-extinguished 
tomb-stones persuades the listener to believe all that 
he hears. Bengal is second — or third is it ? — in order 
of seniority among' the Provinces, and like an old 
nurse, she tells many witch-tales. 

But ghosts have nothing to do with collieries, and 
that ever-present** Company," the E. I. R., has more 
or less made Giridih — principally more. " Before 
the E. I. R. came," say the people, ** we had one meal 
a day. Now we have two." Stomachs do not tell 
fibs, whatever mouths may say. That " Company," 
in the course of business, throws about five lakhs a 
year into tlie Hazaribah district in the form of wages 
alone, and Giridih Bazar has to supply the wants of 
twelve thousand men, women and children. But we 
have now the authority of a number of high-sonled 
and intelligent native prints that the Sahib of all 
grades spends his time in *' sucking the blood out of 
the country," and '* flying to England to spend his 
ill-gotten gains." It is curious to watch a Sahib 
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engaged in this operation. He — but no matter. His 
way shall be dealt with later on. 

Giridih is perfectly mad — quite insane ! Geologi- 
cally, the big, thick books show that the country it 
in the metamorpliic higher grounds that rise out of 
the alluvial flats of Lower Bengal between the Osri 
and the Barakar rivers. Translated, this sentence 
means that you can twist your ankle on pieces of 
pure while, pinky and yellowish granite, slip over 
weather-worn sandstone, grievously cut ycjur boots 
over flakes of trap, and throw hornblende pebbles at 
the dogs. Never was such a place for stone-throw- 
ing as Giriilih. The gencriil aspect of the country is 
falsely park-like, because? it swells and sings in a score 
of grass-covered undulations, and is adorned with 
plantation-like sal jungle. There are low hills on 
every side, and twelve miles away bearing south the 
blue bulk of the holy hills of Parasnath, greatest of 
the Jain Tirthankat s, ovci ioi)ks the world. In Ben- 
gal they consider four iluujs.nul tive hundred feet 
good enough for a l).i(;s!i.ii or K.isauli, and once 
upon a time tried to put tioi»ps on P.uasnaih. There 
was a scarcity of water, .ind Thonuis «'f iliose days 
found the silence and seclusion pir\ up »n his spirits. 
Since twentv veais, therefore. Pur.isn.iih has beeo 
abandoned bv Her M.iirstv's .Arnn 

As lo (fir idili itself, the l.isl few nules of train bring 
irp the reek of the ** H!.»ck Courir\ " Memory 
depends i^vs smell. .-K n<»srless man r? devoul of sen- 
limer^l. just as a nosrlrss uom.ov \\\ this counlrr. 
must be clevoi*! of honor. Th.ii first breath of the 
coal should be the breath of the murky, clouded 
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tract between Yeadon and Dale — or Barnsley, rough 
and hospitable Barnsley — or Dewsbury and Batley 
and th« Derby Canal, on a Sunday aficrnoon when 
the wheels are still and the young men and maidens 
walk stolidly in pairs. Unfortunately, it is nothing 
more than Giridili — seven thousand miles away from 
home and blessed with a warm and genial sunshine, 
soon to turn into something very much worse. The 
insanity of the place is visible at the station door. 
A G. B. T. cart once married a bathing-machine, and 
they called the child tum-ium. You who in flannel 
and Cawnpore harness drive bamboo-carts about up- 
country roads, remember that a Giridih tum-tum is 
painfully pushed by four men, and must be entered 
crawling on all-fours, head first. So strange are the 
ways of Bengal. 

They drive mad horses in Giridih — animals that 
become hysterical as soon as the dusk falls and the 
countryside blazes with the fires of the great coke 
ovens. If you expostulate tearfully, they produce 
another horse, a raw, red fiend whose ear has to be 
screwed round and round, and round and round, in 
a twitch before she will by any manner of means 
consent to start. Also, the roads carry neat little 
eighteen inch trenches at their sides, admirably 
adapted to hold the flying wheel. Skirling about 
this savage land in the dark, the white population 
beguile the time by rapturously recounting past acci- 
dents, insisting throughout on the super-equine 
" steadiness '* of their cattle. Deep and broad and 
wide is their jovial hospitality ; but somebody — the 
Tirhoot planters for choice — ought to start a mission 
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to leacli llie men of Giridih what to drive. They 
know how, or tliey would be severally and separately 
and many times dead, but they do not, tliey do not 
indeed, know that animals who stand on one hind 
leg and beckon with all the rest, or try to pikstick in 
harness, are not trap-horses worthy of endearing 
names, but things to be pole*axed. Their feelings 
are hurt wlien you say this. "Sit tight/* say the 
men of Giridih ; ** we're insured ! \Vc can't be hurt.** 

And now with grey hairs, dry mouth, and chatter- 
ing teeth to the collieries. The E. I. R. estate, 
bought or leased in perpetuity from the Serampore 
Raja, may be about four miles long and between 
one and two miles across. It is in two pieces, the 
Serampore field being separated from Karhaibati 
(or Kurhtirballi or Kabarbari) field by the propeity 
of the Bengal Coal Company. The Ranecgunge 
Coal Association lies to the east of all other work- 
ings. So we have three companies at woik on about 
eleven square miles of land. 

There is no sucli thing as getting a full view of the 
whole placr. A short walk over a gfJ^^y down 
rivrs on to nn outcrop (»f very ditty s.indstone, 

liich in thr excessive innoccucr « f ilicii heaitsmost 
visitors will naturally take to t»e th'*coal lying neatly 
on the surface. Up to this santl.t.xie the path seems 
to be made of crushed sugar, s>» white and shiny is 
the quartz. Over the brow of the «!own comes in 
sight the old familiar pit-head wheel, spinning for 
the dear life, and the eye loses itself in a maie of 
pumping sheds, red-tiled, muil-walleJ miners* huts, 
dotted all over the landsca|>e and railway lines thut 
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seem to run on every kind of gradient. There are 
lines that dip into valleys and disappear round the 
slioulders of slopes, and lines that career on the tops 
of rises and disappear over the brow of the slopes. 
Along these lines wliistle and pant metre-gauge 
engines, some with trucks at their tail and others 
rattling back to tiie pit-bank with the absurd air of 
a boy late for scliool that an unemployed engine 
always assumes. There are six engines in all, and 
as it is easiest to walk along the lines one sees a good 
deal of them. They bear not altogether unfamiliar 
names. Here, for instance, passes the ^'Cockburu " 
whistling down a grade with thirty tons of coal at 
her heels ; while the " Whiily " and the "Olpherts" 
are waiting for their complement of trucks. Now a 
Mr. T. F. Cockburn was superintendent of these 
mines nearly thirty years ago, in the days before the 
chord lines from Kanu to Luckeeserai was built, and 
all the coal was carted to the latter place : and 
surely Mr. Olpherts was an engineer who helped to 
think out a new sleeper. What may these things 
mean ? 

" Apotheosis of the manager," is the reply. '* Chrisr 
ten the engines after tlie managers. You'll find 
Cockburn, Dunn, Wiiiily. Abbott, Olpiierts and Saise 
knocking about the place. Sounds funny, doesn't 
it? Doesn't sound so funny, when one of these 
idiots does his best to deniil Saise, though, by put- 
ting a line down anyhow. Look at that line ! Laid 
out in knots — by Jove !" To the unprofessional eye 
the rails seem all correct ; but there must be some- 
thing wrong, because *' one of those idiots " is asked 
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why in the name of all he considers sacred he does 
not ram the ballast properly. 

" What would happen if you threw an engine off 
the line?" "Can't say that I know exactly. You 
see, our business is to keep them ^«, and we do 
that. Here's rather a cuiiosity. You see that 
pointsman ! They say hc*s an old mutineer, and 
when he relaxes he boasts of the S«iiiibs he has 
killed. He's glad eiiougii to eat the Company's salt 
now." Such a withered ol 1 face was the face of the 
pointsman at No. ii point! The information sug- 
gested a host of questions, and the answers were 
these : *' You won't be able to undei stand till you've 
been down into a mine. We woik our max in two 
ways: some by direct payment — /iVitari — under our 
own hand, and some by contractots. The conti actor 
undeitakes to deliver us the coal, snppixing his own 
men, tools and props. He's rrsp*>nsible for the 
safety of his men, and of coutse the Company knows 
and sees his work. Just fancv, amon^ these five 
thousand people, what s«-mi i>f rtY'-it liie JtAu^r of an 
accident would pimiuce! It \vou'>l go ;ill thiough 
the Sonthal I'aiganas. \Vr have any amount of 
Sonthal besides Maluunedans and Hindus of everv 

• 

possible castr, down to thosr Mns.ihrts who r.il pij;;. 
They don't irqune much a«lmints:cii:ig in the civil- 
i.in sense of ttiewotd. On Sunti.iy^, .■> a luir, if any 
man has ha<l his dangiitc; ci<>|>^d u ith, nr anything 
of that kind, hr genrrallv comrs up to thr manager's 
bungalow to get the mattct put Nti.ught. If a man 
1% disabled thtough accident he knows tliiit a% long 
as he's in the hosiptal he g- ^ full wages, and the 
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Company pays for tlie food of any of his women- 
folk who come to look after him. One of course : 
not the wliole clan. That makes our service popular 
with tlie people — poor beggars. Don't you believe 
tliat a native is a fool. You can train him to every- 
thing except responsibility. There's a rule in the 
workings that if there is any dangerous work, no-^ 
we haven't choke damps, I will show you when we 
get down — no gang must work without an English- 
man to look after them. A native wouldn't be wise 
enough to understand what the danger was, or where 
it came in. Even if he did, he'd shirk the responsi- 
bility. We can't afford to risk a singlelife. All our 
output is just as much as the Company want — about 
a thousand tons per working day. Three hundred 
thousand in the year. We could turn out more? 
Yes — a little. Well, yes, twice as much. I won't 
go on, because you wouldn't believe me. There's 
the coal under us, and we work it at any depth from 
following up an outcrop down to six hundred feet. 
That is our deepest shaft. We liave no necessity to 
go deeper. At home the mines are sometimes fifteen 
hundred feet down. Well, the thickness of this coal 
here v.iries from anything you please to anything 
you please. There's enough of it to last your time 
and one or two hundred years longer. Perhaps even 
longer than tliat. Look at that stuff. That's big 
coal from tiic pit.*' 

It was aristocratic-looking coal, just like the picked 
lumps that are stacked in baskets of coal agencies at 
home with the printed legend atop ** only 23X a ton." 
But there was no picking in this case. The great 
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piled banks were all ''equal to samples/' and beyond 
them lay piles of small, broken, •* smithy" coal. 
•'The Company doesn't sell to the public. This 
small, broken coal is an exception. That is sold, 
but the big stuff is for the engines and the shops. It 
doesn't cost much to get out, as you say ; but our 
men can earn as much as twelve rupees a month. 
Very often when they've earned enough to go on 
with they retire from the concern till they've spent 
their money and then come on again. It's piece- 
work and they are improvident. If some of them 
only lived like other natives they would have enough 
to buy land and cows with. When there's a press of 
work they make a good deal by oveitime, but they 
don't seem to keep it. You should see Giiidih 
Bazar on a Sun<lay if you want to know wiiere the 
money goes. About ten thousand rupees change 
hands once a week thcie. If yuu want to get at the 
number of people who aie indirectly de|>endent or 
profit by the H. I. R. you'll have to conduct a census 
of your own. After Sunday is over the men gener- 
ally lie off on Mond.iy and tukc it easy on Tuesday. 
Then they work har«l f<»r the next four days and 
make it up. Of course their's nt»thing in the nide 
world to prevent a man fiom resigning and going 
away to wherever he came fiom — behind those hdU 
if he's a Sonthal. lie loses his employment, that's 
all. And they have their own point of honor. A 
man hates to be to!t] by Ins friends that he has been 
guilty of mimakharan:!. And now we'll go to break- 
fast. You shall be ** pitted " to-morrow to any depth 
you like." 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN TH£ DEPTHS. 

" Pitted to any extent you please." The only 
difficulty was for Joseph to choose his pit. Giridih 
was full of them. There was an arch in the side of 
a little hill, a blackened brick arch leading into 
thick night. A stationary engine was hauling a pro- 
cession of coal-laden trucks — ** tubs " is the technical 
word — out of its deptlis. The tubs were neither 
pretty nor clean. ** We are going down in those 
when they are emptied. Put on your helmet, and 
keep it on and keep your head down." The trucks 
were unloaded into the wagons of tlie metre-gauge 
colliery line in this wise. Drawn out by the en- 
gine along the line, they were pulled on to a plat- 
form of smootli iron, dexterously swung round 
by black demons in attendance, and slid on to what 
is technically termed a " tippler." This is a mc ft 
crafty arrangement, partaking of the nature of a 
drop and a safety-stirrup. The tub goes forward 
until it is brought up by the curved ends of the 
metals it travels on, and sticks in a sort of gigantic 
stirrup. Then, gravely and solemnly, it overbalances 
itself, turns through half a circle, and shoots its load 
into the big truck below. Some of the ** tipplers " 
are fixed on travelling platforms and can be moved 
down the whole length of a wailing coal-train. The 
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Ratel — is it not ? — is the eccentric beast in tlie Zoo 
who runs round his cage and turns head-overOieels 
at a given place. These absurd tubs are Ratels^ 
and the gravity of their self-arranged somersaults is 
very comic. 

But there is nothing mirth -provoking in going 
down a coal-mine — even tliough it be only a sliallow 
incline running to one hundred and forty feet verti- 
cal below the earth. " Grt into tlie tub and lie down. 
Hang it, no ! This is not a railway carriage : you 
can*t see the country out of the windows. IJi dewn 
ID the dust and don't lift your head. Let her go !" 

The tubs strain on the wire rope and slide down 
fourteen hundred feet of incline, at first thrcu^.li a 
chastened gloom, and then through darkness. An 
absurd sentence from a trial report rings in the 
head : — " About this time prisoner expressed a desire 
for the consolations of religion.*' A hand with a 
reeking flare-lamp hangs over the edge of the tub, 
and there is a glimpse of a blackened st^lak ii*pte ne.ir 
it, for those accustomed to the pits have a merry 
trick of going down sitting or crouching on the 
coupling of the rear tub. The noi^e is deafening, 
and the roof is very close indeed. The tubs bump, 
and the occupant crourlirs lovingly in the coal dust 
What would happen if the train went off the line ? 
The desire for the ••consolations of religion " grows 
keener and keener as the air grows closer and closer. 
The tubs stop in darkness spangled, not liftetl, l>y 
the light of the flare-lamps which many black devils 
carry. Underneath and on both sides there is the 
greasy blackness of the coal, and, above, a roof of 
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grey sandstone, smooth as the flow of a river at even- 
ing. «* Now, remember that if you don't keep your 
topee on, you'll get your head broken, because you 
will forget to stoop. If you hear any tubs coming 
up behind you step of! to one side. There's a tram- 
way under your feet, and be careful not to trip 
over It. 

The miner lias a gait as peculiarly his own as 
Tommy's measured paces or the blue jacket's roIL 
Big men who slouch in the light of day become al- 
most things of beauty underground. Their foot is 
on their native heather ; and the slouch is a very 
necessary act of homage to the great earth, which if 
a man observe not, he shall without doubt have his 
sc/aA topee — bless the man who invented pith hats ! — 
grievously cut and dented, and himself dowered with 
an aching head. 

The road turns and winds and the roof becomes 
lower, but those accursed tubs still rattle by on the 
tramways. The roof throws back their noises, and 
when all the place is full of agrumblingand a growl- 
ing, how under earth is one to know whence danger 
will turn up next ? Also, the air is choking, and 
brings about, to the unacclimatized, a singing in the 
cars, a hotness of the eyeballs, and a jumping of the 
heart. ** That's because the pressure here is different 
from the pressure up above. It'll wear off in a min- 
ute. We don't notice it. Wait till you get down a 
four-lnind red-foot pit. Then your ears will begin to 
sing, if you like." Most people know the One Night 
of each hot weather — that still, clouded night just 
before the rain breaks, when there seems to be no 
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more breathable air under the bowl of the pitiless 
skies, and all the weight of the silent, dark house lies 
on the chest of the sleep-hunter. This is the feeling 
in a coal-mine — ^only more so — much more so, for 
the darkness is the " gross darkness of the inner 
sepulchre." It is hard to see which is the black coal 
and which the passage diiven through it. Fioin far 
away, down the side galleries, comes the tegular 
beat of the pick — thick and muffled as the bc.it of the 
laboring heart. "Six men to a gang, and they aien't 
allowed to work alone. They make six-foot drives 
through the coal — two and sometimes three men 
working together. The rest clear away the stuff and 
toad it into the tubs. We have no props in tlii& gal- 
lery because we have a roof as good as a ceiling. 
The coal lies under the sandstone here. It's beauti- 
ful sandstone." It u*as beautiful sandstone — as haul 
as a billiard table and devoid of any nasty little 
bumps and jags which cut into the hat. 

There was a roaring down one road — the roaring 
of infernal fires. This is not a pleasant thing to hear 
in the dark. It is too suggestive. ** That's our 
ventilating shaft. Can't you feel the air getting 
brisker ? Come and look." 

Imagine a grr;it iron-bound crate of burning coat, 
hanging over a gnlf of darkness faintly showing the 
brickwotk of the base of a chimney. " We7e at the 
bottom of the shaft. That fire makes a draught that 
sucks up the foul air from the liottom of the pit. 
There's another down-draw shaft in another pail of 
the mine where the clean air comes in. We aien*t 
going to s<*t the mines on fiie. There's an earth and 
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kutcha brick floor at the bottom of the pit ; the crate 
hangs over. It isn't so deep as you think." Tlicn a 
devil — a naked devil — came in with a pitchfork and 
fed the spouting flames. This was perfectly in keep- 
ing with the landscape, but it was not pretty. 
** That's only a little shaft. We've got one, an oval, 
eighteen feet by twelve, and four hundred and fifty 
feet deep. They aren't sunk like wells. Our sand- 
stones are stronger than any bricks. We brick 
through the twenty feet of surface soil, but we can 
sink straight through the sandstone, knowing that the 
sinkings will stand. Now we'll go to the place 
where they are taking out the coal." 

More trucks, more muffled noises, more darkness 
made visible, and more devils — male and female — 
coming out of darkness and vanishing. Then a pic- 
ture to be remembered. A great Hall of Eblis, 
twenty feet from inky-black floor to grey roof, upheld 
by huge pillars of shining coal and filled with flitting 
and passing devils. On a shattered pillar near the roof 
stood a naked man, his flesh olive-colored in the light 
of the lamps, hewing down a mass of coal that still 
clove to the roof. Behind him was the wall of darkness, 
and when the lamps shifted he disappeared like a 
ghost. The devils were shouting directions, and the 
man howled in reply, resting on his pick and wiping 
the sweat from his brow. When he smote the coal 
crushed and slid and rumbled from the darkness into 
the darkness, and tiie devils cried shabash ! The 
man stood erect like a bronze statue, he twisted and 
bent himself like a Japanese grotesque, and anon 
threw himself on his side after the manner of the 
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djring gladiator. Then spoke the still small voice of 
fact : *' A first-class workman if he wotild only stick 
to it. But as soon as he makes a little money he lies 
of and spends it. That's the last of a pillar that 
we've knocked out. See here. These pill. us of coal 
are square, about thirty feel each way. As you can 
see, we make the pillar first by cutting out all the coal 
between. Then we drive a squate tunnel. al>out 
seven feet wide, through and across the pillar, prop- 
ping it with baulks. There's one fresh cut." 

Two tunnels crossing at right angles had been 
driven through a pil!ar which in its under-cut con- 
dition seemed tike the rough draft of a statue for an 
elephant. *' When the pillar stands only on four 
legs we chip away one leg at a time from a square to 
an hour-glass shape, and then either the whole of 
the pillar crashes down from the roof or else a quarter 
era half. If the coal lies against the sandstones it 
carries away clear, but in some places it brings down 
stone and rubbish with it. The chipped-away lrg% 
of the pillars are called stooks.'* '* Who has to make 
the last cut that breaks a leg through?" *'Oli* 
Englishmen of all sorts. We can't tiust natives for 
the job unless it's very easy. The natives take kindly 
lothepill.il work though. They are paiil j-.ist as much 
for their cu.il as though they had hewed it out of the 
solid. Of Course we take very good care to see that 
the roof doesn't come in on us. You wouhl never 
understand how and why we prop our f«>of» with 
those piles of sleepers. Anyway, you can see that 
we cannot take out a whole line of pillars. We work 
*em en echehn, and those big beams you see running 
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from floor to roof are our indicators. They show 
when the roof is going to give. Oh ! dear no, there's 
no dramatic effect about it. No splash, you know. 
Our roofs give plenty of warning by cracicing and 
then baito slowly. The parts of the work that we 
have cleared out and allowed to fall in are called 
goafs'. You're on the edge of a goaf now. All x 

that darkness there marks the limit of the mine. We \ 

have worked that out piece-meal, and the props arc 
gone and the place is down. The roof of any pillar- 
working is tested every morning by tapping — pretty 
hard tapping." 

" Hi yi ! yi !'* shout all the devils in chorus, and 
ihe Hall of Eblis is full of rolling sound. The olive 
man has brought down an aialanche of coal. " It is 
a sight lo see the whole of one of the pillars come 
away. They make an awful noise. It would startle 
you out of your wits. Some of 'em are ninety feet 
square. But there's not an atom of risk." 

(" Not an atom of risk." Oh, geniiil and courteous 
host, when you turned up next day l)lacker than any 
sweep that ever swept, with a neat, half-inch gash on 
your foreliead — won by cutting a " stook " and get- 
ting caught by a bounding coal-knob — how long and 
earnestly did you endeavor lo show that "stook-cut- 
ting" was an employment as harmless and unexcit- 
ing as wool-sample ring X) 

** If you knew about mining, you'd see that our 
ways are rallier primitive, but they're cheap, and 
they're safe as houses. Doms and Bauris, Kols and 
Hfldars don't understand refinements in mining. 
They'd startle an English pit where there was fire- 
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damp. Do you know it*s a solemn fact that if yon 
drop a Davy lamp or snatch it quickly you can blow 
a whole English pit inside out w ith all the mineis ? 
Good for us that we don't know what fire-damp is 
here. We can use the flare-lamps.** 

After the first feeling of awe and wonder is worn 
out, a mine becomes monotonous. How c<)ulcl a 
mine be anything but monotonous. Mile after mile 
of blackness stretching befoie the eyes as far as sight 
will carry, which is not saying much, even when one 
has been some time accustomed to the lack of light. 
There is only the humming, palpitating darkness, 
the rumble of the tubs and the cudless procession of 
galleries to airest the attention. And one pit to the 
uninitiated is as like to another as two peas. Tell a 
miner this and he laughs — slowly and softly. To him 
the pits have each distinct personalities, and each 
must be dealt with a different w.iy. A descent from 
the pit-bank, and not from the m<iiitli of an incline, 
is sickening — channel-passage sukening. Over pul- 
ley-wheels, mounted on slicailegs thirty, ftuty, or 
fifty feet high, passes tlie uire r(»|>e that i% fastened 
to the "cages** — the two hfis <»n which the empty 
coal tubs go down and the loaded ones come up. .\ 
cage either has wocnlen guides at the (our comers of 
the shaft or gtips wire guideiopes to steady it as it 
is let down. An engine diives the drum on which 
the wire-rope hauling line i*> coiled. 

V^ery curious is a pit-bank when the work is in full 
swing. A hammer close to the winding engine 
strikes one, the driver places his foot on the lever 
there is a roar far down the shaft, and an tionraded 
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platform with the loaded tub on it flics up and settles 
with a clang on four catches. The tub is run out 
into a "tippler " and discharges itself into a coal- 
truck. By the time it is run back empty into the 
second cage, a loaded truck is made ready at the 
bottom of the shaft, and as the empty truck sinks the 
full rises. 

The hammer strikes three. The " winder " by the 
engine pulls a lever thrice, no empty tu'. is put into 
the cage, and the speed of the rise is not so great. 
There springs up a miner. He is a man, if we could 
get through the coal dust, and on his account special 
precautions are taken, and woe betide the pit-men 
who neglect them. All these things are lovely to 
look at. But the actual descent is not so good. If 
you swing a child vehemently, the little innocent is 
likely to complain that he feels as though his " tummy 
were left in the air.*' Now this is the exact sensa- 
tion of dropping into a pit. The hangman adjusts 
the while cap. That is to say, you cram your hat 
down and go — drop away from the day and every- 
one you ever loved, and your ** lummy." That comes 
down later. You arrive destitute of any inside, and 
are told for your comfort tliat in some of the English 
mines you cangodown two thousand feet at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. Two hundred feet at a con- 
siderably slower rate is enough — quite enough. Try 
it once or twice, and see what the air is like. 

The return journey is said to possess an element 
of risk. For this reason. If the '* winder " of the 
engine at the lop stopped to think, or hunted for a 
flf n, or got a fit, or was choked by a fly, his engine 
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would continue to wind and wind until the cage was 
hauled up to the pulley-wheels thirty feet in the air, 
where it would have tlitce courses open to it. It 
might jam, break the wiie ro|>e and fall back un* 
bridled into the pit, or part into several pieces, or be 
hauled with one tremendous bound right over the 
pulley- wheels and come down a bundle of shattered 
ribs. In any case the occupant would not be in a 
position to describe the pi ccise nature of the accident. 
But a native "winder" knows these things, and 
tliinks of them every time the three taps come to his 
ears. For him ** over-winding*' would mean loss of 
post and piiy. Therefore he does not overwind. 
He generally has a keen tivalry with a fellow-winder 
at another pit-bank, and lays himself out to see if he 
cannot bring more tons of coal to the bank than his 



CIIAPTKR III. 

THE rr.aii.s or iHt tits. 

An engineer, who tins built a bridge, can strike 
you nearly dead with professional facts ; the ca|>t.iiti 
of a seventy horse |>ower Ganges river-steamer can, 
in one hour, tril legends about the Sandheads and 
the James and M.ny sluial sufficient to fill half a 
Pi^tatr, but a couple of days spent on, above, and m 
a coal mine yields more mixed information than two 
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engineers and three captains. It is hopeless to pre« 
tend to understand it all. 

When your host says : " Ah, such an one is a 
thundering good fault-reader !'* you smile hazily, 
and by way of keeping up tlie conversation, adven- 
ture on the statement that fault-reading and palmis- 
try are very popular amusements. Then men laugh 
consumedly, and enter into explanations. 

Everyone knows that coal strata, in common with 
women, horses, and official superiors, have " faults " 
caused by some colic of the earth in the days when 
things were settling into their places. A coal seam 
is suddenly sliced off as a pencil is cut through with 
one slanting blow of the penknife, and one-half is 
either pushed up or pushed down any number of 
feet. The miners work the seam till they come to 
this break-off, and then call for an expert to ''read 
the fault." It is sometimes very hard to^discover 
whether the sliced-off beam has gone up or down. 
Theoretically, the end of the broken piece should 
show the direction. Practically its indications are 
not always clear. Then a good "fault-reader," who 
must more than know geology, is a useful man, and 
is much prized, for the Giridih fields are full of 
faults and " dykes." Tongues of what was once 
molten lava thrust themselves sheer into the coal, 
and the disgusted miner finds that for about twenty 
feet on each side of the tongue all the coal has been 
burnt away. 

The head of the mine is supposed to foresee these 
things and ever so many more. He can tell you, 
without looking at the map, what is the geological 
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formation of any tliousand square miles of India ; he 
knows as mucli about brickwork and the building of 
houses, arches, and shafts as an average P. \V. D. 
man ; lie has nut only to know the intestines of a 
pumping or winding engine, but must be able to take 
them to pieces with his own hands, indicate on the 
spot such parts as need repair, and make drawings 
of anything that requires renewal ; he knows how to 
lay out and build railways wiih a grade of one in 
twenty-seven ; he has to carry in his head all the sig- 
nals and points between and over which liis locomo- 
tive engines woik ; he has to be an clcctiician capa- 
ble of controlling the apparatus that firrs the dynamite 
charges in the pits, and must thoroughly understand 
boring operations with thousand-foot drills. Over 
and above this, he must know by name, at least, one 
thousand of the men on the wot ks, and must fluently 
speak the vernaculars of the low castrs. If he has 
Sonthali, which is more elaboiate tii.m Gteeic, so 
much the better for him. He must know how to 
handle men of all grades, and, while himvif htilding 
aloof, must possess sufficient giip c>f the men's pri- 
vate lives to be able to sec at once the mnits of a 
charge of attempted abducti(»n prcfcncd by a cluck- 
ing, croaking Kol against a fluctit Englishsp?akin|( 
Brahmin. For he is lilnally the Light t»f Justicr, 
and to him the injured husband oi the wrathful f.it!irr 
looks for ledicss. lie must l>e oii the spt>t autl take 
all responsibility when any specially risky job is 
under way in the pit, and he can claim no single 
hour of the day or the night for Ins own. From 
eight in the morning till one in the afternoon he is 
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coated with coal-dust and oil. From one till eight 
in the evening he has office work. After eight o'clock 
he is free to attend to anything that he may be wanted 
for. 

This is a soberly-drawn picture of a life that SaAiAs 
on the mines actually enjoy. They are spared all 
private socio-official worry, for the Company, in its 
mixture of State and private interest, is as perfectly 
cold-blooded and devoid of bias us any great, grind- 
ing Department of the Empire. If certain things be 
done, well and good. If certain thing^s be not done 
the defaulter goes, and his place is filled by another. 
The conditions of service arc graven on stone. There 
may be generosity : there undoubtedly is justice, but 
above all there is freedom within broad limits. No 
irrepressible shareholder cripples the executive arm 
with suggestions and restrictions, and no private 
piques turn men*s blood to gall within them. There- 
fore men work like horses and are happy. 

When he can snatcii a free hour, the grimy, sweat- 
ing, cardigan-jacketed, ammunition-booted* pick- 
bearing ruffian turns into a well-kept English gentle- 
man, who plays a good game of billiards, and has a 
batch of new books from England every week. The 
change is sudden, but in Giridih nothing is startling. 
It is right and natural that a man should be alter- 
nately Valentine and Orson, specially Orson. It is 
right and natural to drive — always behind a mad 
horse — away and away towards the lonely hills till 
the flaming coke ovens become glow-worms on the 
(lark horizon, and in the wilderness to find a lovely 
English maiden teaching squat, filthy Sonthal girls 
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how to become Christians. Nothing is strange in 
Giridih, and the stories of the pits, the raffle of con- 
versation that a man picks up as he passes, are quite 
in keeping with the place. Thanks to the law, 
which enacts that an Englishman must look after the 
native miners, and if any be killed, he and he alone 
has to explain satisfactorily that the accident was 
not due to preventable causes, the death-roll is kept 
astoundingly low. In one ** bad *' half-year six men 
out of the five thousand were killed, in another four, 
and in another none at all. Given ** butcher bills" 
as small as these, it is not astonishing tli;it the men 
in charge do their best to cut them down at any 
cost of time and sleep. As li.is been saitl before, a 
big accident would scare od the woikeis, for, in 
spile of the age of the mines — nearly lliiriy years — 
the hereditary pitman has not yet been evolved. 
But to small accidents the men are orientally 
apathetic. Be pleased to read of a death among the 
five thousand. 

A gang has been ordered to cut clay foi the luting 
of the coke furnaces. The clay i$ piled in 4 huge 
bank in the open sunlight above grounil \ C(H»lie 
hacks and hacks till he has hrwn out a ^matl cave 
with twenty feet of clav above him. Why should he 
trouble to ciimb up the bank and biiitg down the 
eave of the cave ? It is easier to cut in. The Siidar 
«>f the gang is watciiing lound the shouldn of the 
li.ink. The coolie cuts laxily as he stands : Sunday 
is very near, and he will get gtoiiously drunk in 
(firidih Bazar with his week's earnings. lie digs 
his own grave stroke by stroke, foi he has not sense 
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enough to see that undercut clay is dangerous. Hy • 
is a Sonthal from ihe hills. Tliere is a smash and a 
dull thud, and his grave has shut down upon him in 
an avalanche of heavy-caked clay. 

The Sirdar calls to tlie Babu of the Ovens, and with 
the promptitude of his race the Babu loses his head. 
He runs puflfily, without giving orders, anywhere, 
everywhere. Finally he runs to the Sahib* s house. 
The Sahib is at the other end of the collieries. He 
runs back. The ^<j^/3 has gone home to wash. Then 
his indiscretion strikes him. He should have sent 
runners — fleet-footed boys from the coal-screening 
gangs. He sends them and they fly. One catches 
the Sahib \m%\. changed after liis bath. "There is a 
man dead at sucli a place '* — lie gasps, omitting to 
say whether it is a surface or a pit accident. On 
goes the grimy pit kit, and in three minutes the 
Sahib* s dogcart is flying to tlie place indicated. 

They have dug out the Sonthal. His head is 
smaslied in, spine and breastbone are broken, and 
tlie gang Sirdar, bowing double, throws the blame 
of the accident on the poor, shapeless, battered dead. 
** I had warned him, but he would not listen ! Twice 
I warned him ! These men are witnesses." 

The Babu is shaking like a jelly. " Oh, sar, I 
have never seen a man killed before ! Look at that 
eye, sar ! I should have sent runners. I ran every- 
where. I ran to your house. You were not in. I 
was running for hours. It was not my fault! It 
was the fault of the gang Sirdar.*' He wrings his 
hands and gurgles. The best of accountants, but 
the poorest of coroners is he. No need to ask how 
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tlie accident happened. No need to listen to the 
Sirdar and his " witnesses.*' The Sonthal had been 
a fool, but It was the Sirdar's business to protect him 
against his own folly. " Has he any }>eople here ? " 

^Yes, his rukni^ his kept-woman, and his sister's 
brother-in-law. His home is far-off." 

The sister's brother-in-law breaks through the 
crowd howling for vengeance on the Sirdar. He 
will send for the police, he will have the price of his 
kkoTs blood full tale. The windmill arms and the 
angry eyes fall, for the Sahib is making the report 
of the death. 

•* Will this Sirkar give mcpcnsint I am his wife/' 
a woman clamors, stamping her pewtcr-ankleted 
feet. ** He was killed in your service. Where is his 
femsin f I am his wife." " Vou lie ! You're his 
rukmi. Keep quiet ! Go ! T\\t fensim comes to »/." 
The sister's brother-in-law is not a refined man, but 
the rukni is his match. They are silenced. The 
Sahib takes the report, and the Ixxiy is borne away. 
Before to-morrow's sun rises the Siidar may 6ud 
himself a simple •* surface-coolir/* e.trniiig nine pice 
a day ; and, in a week some Sonthal woman behind 
the hills may discover that she is entitled to draw 
monthly great wealth from the coffers of the Sirkar, 
But this will not happen if the si%tei*s brother-in-Uw 
can prevent it. He goes (»ff swearing at the rmJkmi. 

But, in the meantime, what have the test of the 
dead man's gang been doing ? They have, if you 
please, abating not one stroke, dug out all the clay, 
and would have it verified. Tliry h.ive seen their 
comrade die. He is dead. Mm! Will the Sirdar 
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take the tale of clay ? And yet, were twenty men to 

be crushed by their own carelessness in the pit, these I 

impassive workers would scatter like panic-stricken 

horses. 

But, turning from this sketch, let us set in order 
some of the stories of the pits. These are quaint 
tales. The miner-folk laugh when they tell them. 
In some of the mines the coal is blasted out by the 
dynamite which is fired by electricity from a battery i 

on the surface. Two men place the charges, and ^ 

then signal to be drawn up in the cage which hangs 
in the pit-eye. On one occasion two natives were 
entrusted with the job. They performed their parts 
beautifully till the end, when the vaster idiot of the 
two scrambled into the cage, gave signal, and was 
hauled up before his friend could enter. 

Thirty or forty yards up the shaft all possible dan- 
ger for those in the cage was over, and the charge 
was accordingly exploded. Then it occurred to the 
man in the cage that his friend stood a very good 
chance of being by this time riven to pieces and 
choked. 

But the friend was wise in his generation. He had 
missed the cage, but found a coal-tub — one of the 
little iron trucks — and turning this upside down, had 
crawled into it. His account of the explosion has 
never been published. When the charge went off, 
his shelter was battered in so much, that men had to 
hack him out, for the tub had made, as it were, a 
tinned sardine of its occupant. He was absolutely 
uninjured, but his feeling were lacerated. On reach- 
ing the pit-bank his first words were : " I do not 
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desire to go down the pit with /Aa/ man any more.*' 
His wish h«nd been already gratified for *' that man " 
had fled. Luirr on, the story goes, when ** that man *' 
found that the guilt of murder was not at his door, 
he returned, and was made a surface-coolie, and his 
hhai-batui jeered at him as they passed to their bet- 
ter-paid occupation. 

Occasionally there are mild cyclones in the pits. 
An old working, perhaps a mile away, will colbpse : a 
whole gallery sinking in bodily. Then the displaced 
air rushes through the inhabited mine, and, to quote 
their own expression, blows the pitmen about ** like 
dry leaves." Few things are more amusing than the 
spectacle of a burly Tyncsidc foieman who, failing 
to dodge round a corner in time, is "put down *' by 
the wind, silting fashion, on a knobby lump of co«iI. 

But most impressive of all is a tale they tell of a 
fire in a pit many years ago. The ct»al caught — 
light. They had to send earth and bricks down the 
shaft and build great dams across the galleries l«> 
choke the fire. Imagine the scene, a few hundred 
feet underground, with the air growing htatcr and 
hotter each moment, and the cart>onic acid g.is trick- 
ling through the dams. After a time the rough dams 
gaped, and the gas poured in afresh, and the Hng!ish- 
men went down and lcef>ed the cracks beiwren roof 
and dam-sill with anything they could get. Coolies 
fainted, and had to be taken away, but no one died, 
and behind the kutcha dams they built great m.is<incy 
ones, and t>esied that fire ; though for a long time 
afterwards, whenever they pumped water into it, the 
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steam would puff out from crevices in the ground 
above. 

It is a queer life that they lead, these men of the 
coal-fields, and a "big" life to boot. To describe 
one-half of their labors would need a week at the 
least, and would be. incomplete then. " If you want 
to see anything," they say, " you should go over to 
the Baragunda copper-mines ; you should look at the 
Barakar ironworks ; you should see our boring oper« 
ations five miles away ; you should see how we sink 
pits ; you should, above all, see Giridih Bazar on 
a Sunday. Why, you haven't seen anything. There's 
no end of a Sonthal Mission hereabouts. All the lit- 
tle dcv — dears have gone on a picnic. Wait till they 
come back, and see 'em learning to learn." 

Alas ! one cannot wait. At the most one can but 
thrust an impertinent pen skin-deep into matters 
only properly understood by specialists. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN AN OPIUM FACTORY. 

On the banks of the Ganges, forty miles below 
Benares as tlie crow flies, stands the Ghazipur Fac- 
tory, an opium mint as it were, whence issue the 
precious cakes that are to replenish the coffers of the 
Indian Government. The busy season is setting in, 
for with April the opium comes in from districts 
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after baviog run the gauntlet of the district officers 
of the Opium Department, who will pass it as fit for 
use. Then the really serious work begins under a 
roasting sun. The opinm arrives by cha/lans^ regi- 
ments of one hundred jars, eacli holding one maund 
and each packed in a basket and scaled atop. The 
district officer submits forms — never was such a 
place for forms as (he Ghazipur Factory — showing 
the quality and weight of each pot, and with the jars 
come a ziladar responsible fur tlie safe carriage of 
the ikaJlams^ their delivery and their virginity. If 
any pots are broken or tampered with an unfortit> 
nate individual called the import officer, and appoint- 
ed to work like a horse from dawn till dewy eve, 
must examine the ziladar in charge of i\\t ^haiiam and 
reduce his statement to writing. Fancy getting any 
native to explain how a matka has t>een smashed. 
But the perfect flower is about as valuable as silver. 
Then all the pots have to t>e weighed, and the 
weights — Calcutta Mint, if you please — and the 
beams must be daily tested. The weight of each 
pot is recorded on the pot, in a book, and g«>odness 
knows where else, and everyone has to sign cettifi- 
cates that the weighing is correct. Neia h<Hf, The 
pots have been weighed once in the district and once 
in the factory. Theicfoiea certain number of them 
are taken at random and weighed afrrsli before they 
are opened. This is only the beginning of the long 
series of checks. All sorts of inquiries are made 
aboutlight pots, and then the testing t>egins. Every 
single, serially-numbered pot has to be tested for 
quality. A native called the pmrkkt^ diives his fist 
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into the opium, rubs and smells it, and calls out the 
class for the benefit of the opium examiner. A 
sample- picked between finger and thumb is thrown 
into a jar, and if the opium examiner thinks the 
purkhea has said socth, the class of the jar is marked 
•in chalk, and everything is entered in a book. Every 
ten samples are put in a locked box with duplicated 
keys, and sent over to the laboratory for assay. 
With the tenth boxful — and this marks the end of 
the challan of a hundred jars — the Englishman in 
charge of the testing signs the test paper, and enters 
the name of the native tester and sends it over to 
the laboratory. For convenience sake, it may be 
as well to say that, unless distinctly stated to the 
contrary, every single thing in Gliazipur is locked, 
and every operation is conducted under more than 
police supervision. 

In tiie laboratory each set of ten samples is thor- 
oughly mixed by hand, a quarter ounce lump is then 
tested for starch adulteration by iodine which turns 
the decoction blue, and, if necessary, for gum adul- 
teration by alcohol which makes tlie decoction filmy. 
If adulteration be shown, all the ten pots of that set 
are tested separately. When the sinful pot is dis- 
coverd, all the opium is tested in four-pound lumps. 
Over and above this test, three samples of one hun- 
dred grains each are taken from iht jummakaroed set 
of ten samples, dried on a steam table and then 
weighed for consistence. The result is written down 
in a ten-columned form in the assay register, and by 
the mean result are those ten pots paid for. This, 
after everything has been done in duplicate and 
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counter-signed, completes tlie test and assay. If a 
district ofTiccr has classed the opium in a glaringly 
wrong way, he is thus caught and reminded of his 
error. No one trusts anyone in Ghazipur. They 
are always weighing, testing and assaying. 

Before the opium can be used it must be "alii- 
gated *' in big vats. The pots are emptied into these, 
and special care is taken thai none of the drug sticks 
to the hands of the coolies. Opitim has a special 
knack of doing this, and therefore coolies are searched 
at most inopportune moments. There are a good 
many Mahomcdans in Gh«izipur, and they would all 
like a little opium. The pots after emptying are 
smashed up and scraped, and heaved down the steep 
river bank of the factory, uhrre they help to keep the 
Ganges in its place, so m;tiiy are they, and the little 
earthen t>owls in which the opium cakes are made. 
People are forbi<l<lcn to wander about the river front 
of the factory in search of remnants of opium on the 
strands. There are no remnants, l)ut people will n<it 
credit this. After vatting, as has been said, the big 
vats, holding from one to three tliousand mauncU, 
are probed with test rods, and the samples are treatc ! 
just like the samples of the ckaiiams, everylnxly writ- 
ing everything in duplicate and signing it. Having 
secured the mean consistence of each vai, the requis- 
ite quantity of each blend — Calcutta Mint scales 
again, and an unlimited quantity of supervision — Is 
weighed out, thrown into an alligation vat, of 150 
maunds, and worked up by the feet of coolies, who 
hang on to ropes and drag their legs painfully 
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through the probe. Try to wade in mud of 70* con- ' 

sistencv, and see what it is like. 

TIlis completes the working of the opium. It is 
now ready to be made into cakes after a final assay. 
Man has done nothing to improve it since it streaked 
tlje capsule of the poppy — this mysterious drug. 
Perhaps half a hundred sinners have tried to adulter- 
ate it and been paid out accordingly, but that has 
been the utmost. April, May and June are the 
months for receiving and manufacturing opium, and 
in the winter months comes the packing and the 
despatch. 
' At the beginning of the cold weather Ghazipur 
holds locked up 9 trifle, say, of three and a half mil- 
lions sterling in opium. Now, there may be only a 
paltry three-quarters of a million on hand, and that 
is going out at the rate of one Viceroy's salary for 
two and a half years per diem. For such a flea-bite 
it seems absurd to prohibit smoking in the factory 
or to stud the place with tanks and steam fire- 
engines. Really, Ghazipur is unnecessarily timid. 
A long time ago some one threatened to cast down a 
tree sacred to Mahadeo. In a very few days, just as 
soon as Mahadeo got news of the insult, a fire broke 
out and damaged thousands of pounds' worth of 
opium. 

But all this time we have not gone through the 
factory. There are ranges and ranges of gigantic 
godowns, huge barns that can hold over half-a-mil- 
lion pounds' worth of opium. Tliere are acres of 
bricked floor, regiments on regiments of chests; and 
yet more godowns and more godowns. The heart of 
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the whole is the laboratory which it full of the sick 
faint smell of a ihandu-kh ma. This makes Ghazipur 
indignant. '* Thai's the smell of opium. We don't 
need chandu here. You don*i know what real opium 
smells like. Chandu-khana iiidee<l \ Thal*s refined 
opium under treatment for morphia, and i^aime and 
perhaps narcoitu,** *' Very well, let's see some of the 
real opium made for the China market." *' We 
shan't be making any for another six weeks at ear- 
liest ; but we can show you one cake made, and you 
must imagine two hundred and fifty men making 'em 
as hard as they can up to one evciy four minutes.'* 
A Sirdar of cake-makers is called, and appears with 
a miniature dhMt washing board on which he sit$,« 
little square box of dark wood, ;i tin cup, an earthen 
bowl, and a mass of poppy petal (kufattis, A larger 
earthen bowl holds a mass of wliat looks like t>ad 
Cape tobacco. •* What's that .>' " Trash— tlficd pop- 
py leaves, not petals, broken up and used for packing 
cakes in. You'll see presently." The cake-maker 
sits down and receives a lump of opium, weighed 
out« of one seer seven chittacks and a half, neither 
more nor less. ** That's putc opium of seventy con- 
sistence." Hvery allowance i^ weighed. ** Wliataie 
they weighing that brown water for V " Tltat'> imM 
— thin opium at fifty consistence. h*i the paste. 
He gets four chittacks and a half." " And do they 
weigh the (hupattis V" *' Of coutse. Five chittacks 
of Mjr/ii//r>— about sixteen (kufaitis of all three 
kinds." This is overvk helming. Tim sirdar takes a 
brass hemispherical cup and wets it with a rag. 
Then he tears a (kmfaiti across so that it fits into the 
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cup without a wrinkle, and pastes it with the thin 
opium, the lewa. After this his actions become in- 
comprehensible, but there is evidently a deep method 
in them. Chupatti 'Aitv chupatti is torn across, dressed 
with Itiva and pressed down into the cup, the fringes 
hanging over the edge of the bowl. He takes half 
chupattis and fixes them skilfully, picking now first- 
class and now second-class ones. Everything is 
gummed into everything else with the lewa^ and he 
presses all down by twisting his wrists inside the 
bowl. '' He is making \\\^gatHa now." Gattia means 
a tight coat at any rate, so there is some ray of en- 
lightenment. Torn chupatti follows torn chupatti^ till 
the bowl is lined half-an-inch deep with them, and 
they all glisten with .the greasy lewa. He now takes 
up an ungummed chupatti and fits in carefully all 
round. The opium is dropped tenderly upon this, 
and a curious washing motion of the hand follows. 
The opium is drawn up into a cone as one by one the 
sirdar picks up the overlapping portions of the chu» 
Pattis that hung outside the bowl and plasters them 
against the drug. He makes a clever waist-belt 
while he keeps all the flags in place, and so strength- 
ens the midriff of the lump. He tucks in the top of 
the cone with his thumbs, brings the fringe oichupatHs 
over to close the opening, and pastes fresh leaves 
upon all. The cone has now taken a spherical shape, 
and he gives it the finishing touch by gumming a 
large chupatti, one of the '' moon " kind, set aside 
from the first, on the top, so deftly that no wrinkle is 
visible. The cake is now complete, and all the 
Celestials of the middle kingdom shall not be able to 
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disprove that it weighs two seers one and three-quar- 
ter chittacks, with a play of half a chittack for the 
personal equation. 

The Sirdar takes it up and rubs it in the bran-Uke 
poppy trash in the big bowl, so that two-thirds of it 
are powdered with the trash and onr-third is fair and 
sliiny chupatti. '^ That is the difference t>etween a 
Ghazipur and a Patna cake. Our cakes have always 
an unpowdered head. The Patna ones are rolled in 
trash all over. You can tell them anywhere by that 
mark. Now we'll cut this one open and you can see 
how a section looks.*' One half of an inch as nearly 
as may be is the thickness of the <hupatti shell all 
round the cake, and even in this short time to 
firmly has the !nva set that any attempt at *indering 
the skins of chupatti is followed by tite renoingof the 
poppy petals that compose the ckufatii, *' You've 
seen in detail what a cake is made of — that is tosay^ 
pure opium 70 consistence, p<ippy>petal pancakes, 
ttwa^ of 52*50 consistence, anil a powdering of poppy* 
trash." ** But why are you so p,trticular about the 
shell r " Because of the China market. The China- 
man likes every inch of the stuff we send him, and 
uses it. He boils the shell and f^ris out eveiy grain 
of the Irwa used to gum it together, lie smokes tliat 
after he has dried it. Roughly sp^akiut^, the value 
of the cake we've just cut open *s two pi>und ten. 
All the time it is in our hands we have to look 
after it and check it, and treat it as though it were 
gold. It mustn't have too much mtusture in it, or it 
win swell and crack, and if it is too .1 y ]^%\\t\ China- 
man won't have it. He values his opium for quali- 



